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GENERAL PREFACE 


I'A 

One of the unique contributions the English people have 
made to civilisation has been the discussion of political issues 
which has been going on in Britain continuously since the 
16th century. It is a duciission whicli has ranged over the 
'whole field of political thought and experience. It began 
with the relation of the State to the individual in religious 
matters; for the last half century it has been increasingly pre* 
occupied with the relation of the State to the individual in 
economic matten. The strength of the tradition, the right of 
rebellion; the demand for equality, the rights of property; 
the place of justice and morality in foreign policy, the rela¬ 
tions between Britain and her oveneas territories; the claims 
of minorities, the value of civil and religious freedom; the 
rule of law, the Rule of the Saints; the rights ofthc individual, 
the claims of the State—all these have been the subject of 
passionate and inc«;ssant argument among Englishmen since 
the time of the Reformation. 

This debate has never been of an academic character. 
There arc, it is true, masterpieces of political philosophy in 
the English language: Hobbes’ Leviathan is an obvious 
example. But the true character of this debate has been 
empirical: the discussion of particular and practical issues 
in the course of which a clash of principle and attitude is 
brought out, but in which the element of abstract thoueht 
is always kept in relation to an immediate and actual situa¬ 
tion. The riches of British political thought are to be found 
less in the philosophers’ discussions of terms like ‘The State’ 
‘freedom’ and ‘obligation’—important though these arc—^ 
than in the writings and speeches on contemporary nnlJHVal 
issues of men like Lilbume, Locke, Bolingbroke, Burtf T 
Paine, Fox, the Mills, Cobden, Disraeli, Gladstone and the 
Fabians. No other literature in the world is so rich, inv,* \ 

pamphlets as English, and the pages of Hansard are a min^c 
not only for the historian of poKtical events but also f 
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historian of political ideas. It b in the discussions provoked 
by the major crises in Britbh history—the Civil War, the 
Revolt of the American Colonics, the Reform Bills of the 19th 
century—that our political ideas have been hammered out. 

One unfortunate result of thb b that much of the material 
which anyone interested in Englbh political ideas needs to 
read is inaccessible. Pamphlets and speeches are often only 
to be found in contemporary publications hidden away on 
the more obscure shelves of the big libraries. Even when the 
reader has secured a volume of I7th*ccntury pamphlets or of 
Gladstone’s speeches, he may well be deterred by the large* 
amount of now irrelevant detail or polemic through which 
he has to make his way before striking the characteristic 
ideas and assumptions of the writer or speaker. It b to meet 
the need of the reader who is interested in English political 
ideas but has neither the time, the patience, nor perhaps the 
opportunity, to read through a library of books to find the 
material he b looldng for that thb present series of books is 
designed. Its aim b to present from sources of the most 
varied kind, books, pamphlets, speeches, letters, newspapen, 
a selection of original material illustrating the different facets 
of Englishmen’s discussion of politics. Each volume will 
include an introductory essay by the editor together with 
sufficient explanation of the circumstances to make each 
extract intelligible. In some cases it has seemed best to make 
a particular crisis the focus of the discussion: this has been 
done with Mr. BcIofT’s volume. The Debate on the American 
Revolution, and with Dr. Cobban’s The Debate on the French 
Revolution. In other cases the development of a particular 
view has been traced over a long period of years: tlus b the 
case, for instance, with the volumes on the Conservative, the 
Ij^eral, and the Radical Traditions. In a third ease, that of 
l . \olume on ‘Britain and Europe’, our idea has been to 
single out a recurrent problem in English politics and trace 
its discussion from Pitt’s day to our own. 

To begin with, we have concentrated our attention on the 
period between the Revolt of the American Colonics and the 
Great War of 1914. When that has been covered wc hope to 
treat the earlier period in the same way, notably the political 
discussions of the 17th century. 
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NOTE 

Wmt one exception, none of the extracts printed in 
this volume is later in date than 1934. It would certainly 
have been possible to have included material from the 
period after 1934, but it has been our purpose to 
illustrate the historical development of the Liberal tradi¬ 
tion and for this reason it seemed better to stop before 
the Second World War and not to engage in political 
controversy about the future of Liberalism or of the 
Liberal Party. 


THE LIBERAL TRADITION 
INTRODUCTION 


At first sight, the most striking thing about the Liberal 
tradition is its intellectual incoherence. No one would 
reasonably deny the name of ‘Liberal* to any of the men 
represented in this book, yet each of them—Fox and 
Bentham, Richard Cobdenand Lord John Russell, Macaulay 
and Acton, Herbert Spencer and T, H. Green, Gladstone 
and Lloyd George, Mill and Keynes—held views widely 
different in some respect from those of the others. And these 
differences arc differences not only of policy and programme 
—those are more easily explained—but abo of principle, for 
example on the role of the State, the vexed question of 
laiisei-fairt. 

This is the strongest argument in favour of treating 
Liberalism historically. For it is only when they are seen as 
part of a developing, and therefore changing, historical 
tradition that the differences fall into place and the contra* 
dictions are reduced to manageable proportions. They can 
never be eliminated, and it would be a distortion of the 
Liberal tradition to try to gloss over its inconsistencies. For 
that tradition has drawn on many different streams of 
experience and thought. It owes much to the Dissenters 
with their strong belief in individualism, the place of con¬ 
science in politics and their democratic tradition of self- 
government, but something also to the Whigs with their 
aristocratic tradition of civil and religious liberty and their 
dislike of arbitrary government. It inherits a belief in natural 
law and natural rights only to sec these scornfully repudiated 
by Bentham and the Philosophical Radicab in favour of the 
principle of utility. From the Classical Economists and the 
Manchester School it derives the orthodoxy of free trade 
and laissez-faire, yet at the end of the 19th century embraces 
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the heretical view of working-class radicalism that something 
ought to be done for the poor. 

This catholicity of origins b reflected in the divisions of 
opinion which have always characterised EngUsh Liberalism, 
but it has its compensation in the richness of the English 
tradition by comparison with the more doctrinaire views of 
continental liberalism. 


tl 

English Liberalbm was bom out of the 17th-century 
struggle for freedom of conscience and the resbtance of 
Parliament to the arbitrary authority of the King. By the 
end of the 18th century, the period at which this book 
begins, half the things for which Continental Liberalism had 
still to fight in the 19th century, were well established in 
England. The principles of dvil and religious liberty, the 
rule of law and the freedom of the press, the institutions of 
parUamentary government, limited monarchy and an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary had made the English Constitution the 
cynosure of tSth-century Liberals like Montesquieu and 
Voltaire. 

The hereditary guardians of this Liberal tradition were 
the Whigs, and the Whig defence of Wilkes and their opposi¬ 
tion during the American War oflndepcndcncc showed that 
‘the principles of 1688’ had not Icot their vitality.' But it had 
become in the hands of the Whigs, a tradition of arislocralie 
Liberalism, a tradition to be maintained rather than 
extended, and its limitations were shown by the equivocal 
attitude of the Whig leadeis towards proposals for parlia¬ 
mentary reform. The issue of the French Revolution made 
even clearer the extent to which the Whigs had become 
conservative.^ Edmund Burke, the greatest of 18th-century 
Whig writers, damned the Revolution and all its works, and 
a majority of the Whigs followed Portland in joining Pitt and 
supporting the war with France. Indeed Burke and the 
Portland Whigs appear to have suflered particularly severely 
from the panic fears which afTected the English ruling class 
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at the news from France. It wm left to the handful of Whigs 
who remained faithful to Fox—Grey, Erskine, Sheridan— 
and above all to Charles James Fox himself to defend the 
liberties of the subject, freedom of the press and of public 
meeting against the encroachments of a panicky Govern¬ 
ment. Fox was almost certainly wrong in his estimate of the 
danger from France, especially after Napoleon’s coup d'itat, 
and Whig opposition, to the war had a tendency to degener¬ 
ate into factiousness, but his defence of liberty was a vindica¬ 
tion both of his own courage and of the liberal tradition.* 

The growth of that tradition up to the end of the i8th 
century lies outside the scope of this book. But to include its 
restatement by Fox in a book concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of Liberalism after 1800 serves two purposes; it 
establishes the continuity between 19th-century Liberalism 
and that older tradition which reaches back to Milton and 
Locke, and it underlines the point after which the Whigs, 
confronted with the issue of revolution in France, had either 
openly to turn conservative like Burke or be prepared to 
extend ‘the principles of 1688’. The split between Fox and 
Burke in 1791 thus forms one of the starting-points for the 
development which culminated in the second half of the 
! 9th century in the creation of a Uberal Party out of the old 
Whig Party. 

While the war with France and the fight for office absorbed 
the attentions of the political world between 1793 and 1815, 
great changes had been taking place in the economic and 
social structure of the country, especially in those parts north 
of Birmingham which were least known and least visited 
by 18th-century politicians. The axis of English history, 
which had hitherto Iain along a line running from London 
along the Thames Valley to Oxford and projected westwards 
to the Bristol Channel, was shifting to the line London- 
Birmingham-Manchester. 

These changes provide the second starting-point for the 
modem history of English Liberalism. They may be briefly 

‘ It is interesting to find Richard Cobden, who was highly critical of the 
aristocratic liberalism of the \\'big tradition, looking back to Fox and claiming 
the authority of his opposition to the French War when he was himself fighting 
against interventionist policies in the 1850't. See Richard Cobden, $733 and 
1833, in ThfuLtttrrt (1853). 
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described as growth in trade, growth in industry and growth 
in population. 

The greater part of English history since has been a com¬ 
mentary on these changes. Two immediate consequences 
were the bewilderment of the Government, confronted with 
problems for which there were no precedents, and the 
growth of a middle-class opinion impatient and critical of 
the Government’s aristocratic incompetence. 

Disraeli has well described the state of mind of Lord 
Liverpool’s Ministry at the end of the war with Napoleon: 
‘The peace came . . . the people found themselves without 
guides. They went to the minbtry; they asked to be guided, 
they asked to be governed. Commerce requested a code; 
trade required a currency; the unfranchised subject solicited 
his equal privilege; suffering labour clamoured for its rights; 
a new race demanded education. What did the ministry do? 
They fell into a panic. Having fulfilled during their Jives the 
duties of administration, they were frightened because they 
were called upon, for the first time, to perform the functions 
of government. Like all weak men, they had recourse to 
what they called strong measures. They determined to put 
down the multitude. They thought they were imitating Mr. 
Pitt, because they mistook disorganisation for sedition.’* 
While Government fumbled with the problems of the new 
society growing up in England, there began to emerge 
among the new middle class of manufacturers and merchants, 
bankers and business men, a number of ideas which, many 
of them became convinced, would lead to the solution of all 
social and economic problems. The intellectual parentage of 
these ideas can be traced to two remarkable groups of 
writers, closely linked and in part identical. The first was 
the Political Economists: the most famous name, that of 
Adam Smith (who belongs to an earlier generation than the 
others), followed by Mahhus, Ricardo, James Mill, 
McCulloch, Nassau William Senior and J. S. Mill. The 
second was the Benthamites, known sometimes as the Philo¬ 
sophical Radicals; Bentham himself, who died in 1832, 
James Mill, Grote, Romilly, Place, Bowring, Molesworth 
and Joseph Hume. 


' KuadI, Cbtmfiij. 
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There was nothing very original in these ideas. Most of 
them are to be found in the i8th century, if not earlier.* 
What was new was the extraordinary authority which they 
now acquired and the way in which they fitted like a glove 
the needs, the interests and the prejudices of that new 
middle class which was elbowing itself into power. 

What were the characteristics of this phase of Liberal 
thought? 

It was intensely individualist. ‘The community’, Bentham 
wrote, ‘is a fictitious body, composed of the individual persons 
who are considered as constituting, as it were, its members.’* 
It was taken for granted that all social progress depended 
upon the unhampered initiative of individuals and a prudent 
self-interest was regarded as the predominant motive in 
human nature. But, in economics at least, there was no need 
to anticipate any contradiction between the individual’s 
selfish pursuit of his own ends and the interest of the com¬ 
munity. Bentham added to the passage just quoted the 
further sentence: ‘The interest of the community then is, 
what?—the sum of interests of the several members who 
compose it’. It was as simple as that; there was no problem 
to be solved. 

For those who still had doubts there was Adam Smith’s 
comfortable assurance that while each individual ‘intends 
only his own gain, he is in this, as in many other cases, led 
by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no part 
of his intentions’. 

The conclusion was obvious. It was the height of folly on 
the part of Governments to attempt to interfere with the 
processes of this ‘natural’ order svhich, of its own accord^ 
worked to produce a spontaneous increase in wealth and 
social improvement. ‘The general rule is’, Bentham wrote, 
‘ that nothing ought to be done or attempted by government. 
The motto, or watchword of government, on these occasions, 

' See Leslie Stephens, Thi Enflish UiUtianeni, 3 v. (1900); Elie Halevy, The 
Grawth<!f Philoiopkie Radualism (1938} ;J. P. PUinenatz, TTie English Ulslitariaia 
{•949)- 

* Bentham, Introduction to Ihe iWacjSfa of Alorali and Legislatian (ed. \V. 
Harrisoo, 1946}, p. 136. 
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ought to be —Be quiet. . . . The art (of government) there¬ 
fore, is reduced within a small compass. . . . The request 
which agriculture, manufacture and commerce present to 
governments, is as modest and reasonable as that which 
Diogenes made to Alexander: ‘Stand out of my sunshine’.* 

This conclusion the Economists reinforced by the further 
argument that, even if (as Malthus and Ricardo thought) 
the prospects of human society vverc gloomier than Adam 
Smith had foreseen, it was still useless for governments to 
meddle or for the unfortunate to complain, since the world 
is governed by certain immutable economic laws which are 
not susceptible to human regulation. ‘There are miseries in 
the social state’, Ricardo wrote, ‘which legislation cannot 
relieve.’ Hence the futility of poor relief, and of attempting 
to raise wages by combining in trade unions. ‘They might 
as well attempt’, Cobden remarked, ‘ to regulate the tides by 
force, or change the course of the seasons, or subvert any of 
the other laws of nature—for the wages of labour depend 
upon laws as unerring and as much above our coercive power 
as any other operations of nature.’ 

But most important of all was to stop the State meddling 
with the flow of foreign trade, to remove the hundred and 
one obstacles placed in the way of imports and exports and 
to establish freedom of trade. It tvas Cobden who made 
Free Trade the Ark of the Liberal covenant, but it was 
common doctrine to the Classical Economists and Philoso¬ 
phical Radicals long before the Anti-Gom Law League was 
formed and, as the Petition of the Merchants of 18ao shows, 
once the Napoleonic Wars were over, it was rapidly put in 
the forefront of their demands by the merchants and 
industrialists. Much the same is true of that dislike of colonics 
and imperialism which was closely connected with the 
advocacy of Free Trade. Some of the most famous pages in 
Adam Smith deal with the evils of the Old Colonial System, 
while long before he took up radical politics Bentham wrote 
Emancipate your colonies/ addressed to the J^ational Convention of 
France, Anno 1793. Skewing the uselessness and misehifvousness of 
distant dependencies to an European State, Here, as in the case 

ejPottlica! Ecnen^, W’orb, ed. Bowring (1843), iii, pp. 
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of Free Trade, there is a line of development which runs 
througli English Liberal thought from Adam Smith to the 
1906 Government of Campbell-Bannerman and beyond. 


IV 

An inveterate distrust of the power of the State was 
characteristic of 19th century Liberalism up to the last 
decades of the century, from Bcntham to Acton. But there 
was a difference between the Liberal attitude towards the 
State in economics and in politics. The princfpfe of a natural 
identity of interests which, in the economic sphere, meant 
laissez'Jaire, did not extend to the political sphere. As the 
Abbi Morellet wrote to Lord Shelburne: 'Since liberty is a 
natural state and restrictions are, on tlic contrary, the state 
of compulsion, by giving back liberty, everything resumes 
its own place, and everything is in peace, provided only that 
thieces and murderers continue to be caught.'^ Governments were 
necessary, therefore, if only to make such provisionj their 
job was to provide the framework of security within which 
the principle of the natural identity of interests could then 
come into play. ‘The essential business of government’, says 
Nassau Senior, ‘is to afford defence; to protect the com¬ 
munity against foreign and domestic violence and fraud. 
Unfortunately, however, governments have generally sup¬ 
posed it to be their duly, not merely to give security, but 
wealth’, not merely to enable their subjects to produce and 
enjoy in safety, but to teach them what to produce and how 
to enjoy.’* 

The first task of reform, therefore, was to curb the pre¬ 
tensions of Governments and to confine them to that sphere 
which, even on the strictest laissez-foire views, was legitimate 
for them. The second was to provide security against the 
abuse of power in their private interest by those who con¬ 
trolled the Government. ‘All the difficult questions of 
Government’, James Mill writes, ‘relate to the means of 
restraining those, in whose hands are lodged the powers 


' Lettrti dt PAhU MarelUt 0 Lord Shtlbvrm, p. lOa, quoted by Halevy, up. t 
ii6. 

* Nassau William Senior, Po/iftrcd fbmofip', and ed. 1650, p> 
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necessary for the protection of all, from making a bad use 
of it.’* In practical terms this meant measures against Bcn- 
tham’s two Sinister Interests, the Monarchical and the 
Aristocratic. The Whigs, consdoiu of the dangers from the 
first of these, though not from the second, relied on the mixed 
nature of the constitution to preserve a balance. Bentham 
had nothing but contempt for such a view. ‘Talk of balance: 
never will it do: leave that to Mother Goose and Mother 
Blackstone.’ As he went on to point out, it did not provide 
—indeed, it was not intended to provide—any guarantee 
against a cardinal feature of the unrefbrmcd political system, 
corruption and the abuse of power not by the Monarchical 
but by the Aristocratic Interest. Tor this the only remedy 
was a drastic reform of the parliamentary system which would 
safeguard the interests of all by the representation of all: in 
short by universal suffrage and the ballot. 

Thus, in economics (which was the business of the middle 
ciassj the prindpfe of utility pointed to iaisseZ’faire and trust 
in the natural play of forces to produce the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. In politics, however (which was still 
the' business of the aristocracy and not of the middle class), 
the principle of utility pointed in the opposite direction 
—‘Minimise confidence’. In an iconoclastic frame of mind 
which was totally indifferent to Burke’s argument of pre¬ 
scription, the Philosophical Radicals demanded the submis¬ 
sion of all institutions—legal, constitutional, ecclesiastical— 
to the rationalist criterion of utility. Utility meant the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, interpreted in turn 
to mean the greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
individuab all pursuing their own enlightened self interest. 
‘I asked myself’, Bentham records, 'how this or that institu¬ 
tion contributed to the greatest happiness?—ihd it contri¬ 
bute?—If not, what institution would contribute to it?’* It 
was this frame of mind which made Benthamite ideas the 
impetus behind the greater part of the reforming activity for 
which the years from 1815 to 1870 arc remarkable. Yet all 
the time the Liberalism of these years looked on reform, not 
as the imposition of a blue-print upon society, but as the 

• James MJl, Eitaj m Govermenl,ed,'Eraat Barker, Cambridge. 1017. p. 6. 

* Bentham, Works, ed, Bowring, p. 581. 
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reverse of planning, as the liberation of natural, spontaneous 
forces in society which would of their own accord promote 
social improvement. 

Any account of the influence of the Philosophical Radicals 
and the Classical Economists on English liberal thought 
needs careful qualification. The Benthamites and the 
Economists never founded a party of their own; their angular 
orthodoxies were too rigid for English politics. They exercised 
their influence through the permeation of both the existing 
parties with their ideas. In certain directions—an obvious 
example is commercial policy—that influence was very great, 
but it was never, even in its hey day between 1830 and 
1870, the sole influence shaping the Liberal tradition, and it 
encountered considerable opposition inside the Whig as well 
as inside the Tory Party. A good instance of this is Macaulay. 
For Macaulay was certainly very much influenced by the 
ideas of the utilitarians and the political economists, but at 
times he was hotly critical of them and quite capable of 
taking an independent line of his own, as he did in his defence 
of the Ten Hours Bill in the teeth of laissez'faire prejudice, 
and again in his views on education.* 

Moreover, in the last quarter of the 19th century the 
authority of these ideas, especially in relation to social 
problems, was badly shaken. To many Liberals the influence 
of laissez-faire economics and a doctrinaire Benthamite dis¬ 
trust of intervention by the State came to appear as a dead 
hand crippling the attempt to revise drastically the social 
and economic assumptions of liberalism. From this point of 
view the influence of these ideas distorted the development of 
the English Liberal tradition, and from John Stuart Mill to 
Keynes the history of English liberalism is principally con¬ 
cerned with the effort to shake itself free from the pre¬ 
conceptions of the early igth century. 

To identify the Liberal tradition with the views of the 
Utilitarians, the Classical Economists and the Manchester 
School is therefore to ignore its historical development. It is 
equally unhistorical, however, to underestimate the extra¬ 
ordinary influence which those ideas had up to 1870 and 
their persistence long afterwards. Possibly no other set of 
' Sn oof. 38 and 41, below. 
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ideas has ever enjoyed such authority in England. In Keynes’ 
phrase, this was the true Church of England for a great part 
of the 19th century and later dewations into heresy have not 
yet obliterated all traces of the original orthodoxy. 


V 

The impact of these ideas on both parties was disruptive. 
The first to attempt to come to terms with them were the 
Tories. In the 1820’s it was a group of Tory ministers 
—Huskisson, Robinson, Wallace—who were impressed by 
the Economists’ arguments and took the first steps towards 
Free Trade; it was another Tory, Robert Peel, who began 
the reform of the English law which Bentham had long 
demanded. But Liberal Toryism was crippled by its own 
contradictions. Any attempt to put into effect, even partially, 
the views of Ricardo and Bentham must sooner or later run 
up against the demand for the repeal of the Com Laws and 
for the reform of Parliament. No Tory minister, however 
liberal his sympathies, could entertain either of these 
demands without splitting the party. Liberal Toryism led 
down a blind alley at the end of which was a wall too high 
for any leader to get his party over intact. With Canning’s 
succession as Prime Minister in 1827 the split in the Tory 
Party became open: three years later the Tories’ long 
monopoly of office came to an end. 

From the election of 1784 to the election of 1830 the Whigs 
had been continuously out of power, with the brief exception 
of a share in the Ministry of All the Talents. By 1818 they 
had brought their strength up to 173 seats in the Commons, 
l^t they lacked leaders and were divided by faction. Never¬ 
theless, It was something to have an Opposition at all, some- 
thmg to have even a handful of men in Parliament who 
would defend civil liberty in the black yean of distress after 
the war, as Fox had done in the 1790’s. 

Nor was Whig criticism of the Government Umited to 
home affairs and the panic legislation of 1817 and 18:9, any 
more than Fox’s had been. Sharply critical of the Vienna 
Settlement and of the measures taken by the restored 
Governments in Europe after 1815, they were hostile to 
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Metternich’s Congress system and outspoken in their sym¬ 
pathy for the national and liberal movement in Greece, in 
Italy, in Spain and South America. It was from this sympathy 
with the Liberales of Spain that the word ‘ Liberal ’ as a party 
label came into English politics in the years after 1815. For 
this was the age of Byron as well as of Bentham, of the 
Romantics no less than of the Utilitarians, and Byron’s poems 
in praise of freedom—even more perhaps his death at 
Missolonghi—played a part in forming one of the most 
persistent traditions of English Liberalism, sympathy with 
peoples struggling to be free. It is a sympathy which has 
been arbitrary in its operation, more often than not mis¬ 
informed, muddle-headed and unpractical, even more often 
raising hopes it was bound to disillusion, yet always generous 
in its nature and characteristic of English Liberalism from 
the Peninsular ^Var of Napoleon’s time to the Spanish Civil 
War of our own. 

The Whigs, however, were as much entangled in contra¬ 
dictions as the Tories. Although they sympathised with 
Spanish Uberales and Italian carbonaii, they were certainly 
not prepared to go to war on their behalf. Although they 
had traditional ties with the commercial interest, they were 
much slower than the Tories to adopt Free Trade and the 
new ideas of the Economists. Although they had been playing 
with the idea of parliamentary reform since the 1780’s, they 
were distrusted by every reformer for the lukc-warmness 
and fickleness of their support. Radical opinion vras well 
summed up by Francis Place when he wrote: ‘There is no 
real difference between the Whig and Tory factions, except 
the diflcrcncc ^vh^ch always existed: namely, that the Tories 
would exalt the kingly power that it might trample upon 
the aristocracy and the people, while the Whigs would 
establish an arislocratical oligarchy to trample on the King 
and the people.’* 

The ^Vhigs still saw politics in terms of an hereditary 
governing class, the handful of great families who constituted 
the Whig connection. They were as reluctant as the Tories 
to recognise that tlie social changes which had taken place 
in the fifty years—1780-1830—made political and economic 
' Tmn A b lard EriXuu tffi El4rlor ffWtttwiiMtr, 
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reform imperative. Yet in the end, screwed up to the sticking 
point by spending most of those fifty years out of office, the 
Whigs made their bid for an alliance with middle-class 
liberalism and passed the Reform Act of 1832. Forty yean 
afterwards, the logic of Fox’s split from Burke in 1791 had 
worked itself out: the Whig connection and ‘the principles 
of 1688’ had been extended to include the middle class, 
and the unimpeachably middle-class Macaulay joined the 
unimpeachably aristocratic Russell to defend the first 
triumph of the new Whigs. 

It was an uneasy combination with much recrimination 
on both sides. Roebuck expressed a view common enough 
among middle-class Radicals when he wrote: ‘The Whigs 
have ever been an exclusive and aristocratic faction, though 
at times employing democratic principles and phrases. . . • 
When out of office they were demagogues, in power they 
became exclusive oligarchs.’* It was the Tories who had 
initiated the economic reforms of the 1820's and a Tory 
Prime Minister, Peel, who repealed the Corn Laws in 1846. 
At that time Cobden urged Peel to come out and lead a new 
Liberal Party—-‘You represent the idea of the age, and it has 
no other representative amongst statesmen’.* 

A little earlier he had written to his friend George Combe: 
’The IVhig leader (i.r. Russell) is great upon questions of 
a constitutional character, and has a hereditary leaning 
towards a popular and liberal interpretation of the Con¬ 
stitution. But his mind is less adapted for the mastery of 
economical questions, and he attaches an inferior importance 
to them. . . . He breathes the atmosphere of a privileged 
clique. His sympathies are aristocratic. He is sometimes 
thinking of the House of Russell, whibt Peel is occupied upon 
Manchester. They arc in a falw position; Peel ought to be 
the leader of the middle class.’* 

But Peel declined Cobden’s advice and although Peel's 
Liberal Toryism contributed Gladstone to the Liberal Party, 
that party when it was finally bom in the i86o’s was a 
reconstituted Whig Party. Another forty years after 1832, 
* J. A. Rotbutk. Vukny^tiu WTdi HiKiiby ^tSjO (iSCa), 1!, 

» Cc*drtj’» Icrr of Junf »3, 1S46, and IVol’i mfy. in KJorify, Lift ^ 
Ruktr4 CUffli, vol. i., rh. ivii. 
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ihc Whig Party of Fox and Grey and Russell had become the 
party of middlc^class Liberalism. By the i88o’s it was ^Vhigs 
like the Duke of Argyll and Lord Hartington who were 
defending the pure orthodaxy oileisstzrfaire against Radicals 
like Chamberlain who were abandoning it. 

VI 

Much the most efTcctive political expression of middle- 
class Liberalism, before Gladstone created the Liberal Party, 
was the Anti-Corn Law League of the 1840’s. ‘ I believe this’, 
John Bright said, * to be a movement of the commercial and 
industrial classes against the lords and great proprietors of 
the soil’, and his and Cobden’s speeches make clear how 
much both sides felt the issue of the Com Laws to be the 
symbol of a deeper conflict. It was a conflict between tsvo 
ways of life, two different views of the future of England. 
On the one hand was the landed class, accustomed to a 
monopoly of political power and social influence, especially 
locally. Heirs to a traditional set of values, they regarded 
land as the paramount interest in the country and were 
contemptuous of the Manchester ’bagman’s millenlum', 
with buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest 
as the height of its social philosophy. On the other hand, as 
Cobden saw, was engaged the manufacturers’ pride as an 
order, the pride as well as the interests of a stubborn, hard- 
headed class of men. Bred in the values of the world of 
business and the Chapel, the manufacturers in their turn 
were contemptuous of the landlords as a parasitic class; they 
were hostile to both the virtues and the vices of the aristo¬ 
cratic ideal, narrow-minded, aggressive, but immensely 
self-confident that the future of the country lay with them 
and the industry of the North and the Midlands. 

Cobden, however, was a good deal more than the success¬ 
ful organiser of a manufacturers’ pressure group. Out of the 
League grew the Manchester School and its attempt to 
build upon the principle of Free Trade a whole new system 
of policy appropriate to a country whose greatness was 
bound up with her commerce. Cobden was always attracted 
by the United States and he preferred the commercially- 
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minded police of the U.SJV. to the policiej of the balance 
0 power and Palmentonian diplomacy punued by England, 
rtc iMkcd on trade as an activity which drew peoples 
together, which gave them a common interest in overcoming 
the bamers of race, language and religion; peace therefore 
was the natural corollary of trade. What threatened trade 
peace a ike was the intcrv'cntion of Governments and 
the governing class which controlled them, insular, annexa- 
tionist, aggress,VC thinking only in terms of power and 
prestige, mereantilut in their politics as much as in their 
economics believing that one nation could only gain at the 
Sv ' Cobden and Bright attacked such a 

towee • ■' “"“''■rd of the relaUons 

id, "rms of force, 

and he ^ rclaUons between England 

^Wtatn «' 

anSild m ’ was the policy of laissii-feiri 

Sit a nJ rcsled on the same 

Sd Sbseite harmony of interests-if only governments 
rd Ae ,amr d"^’'" ‘ O- A" one side it 

hrita^f on ^h^ r of government and the activity of 
ri.Le ■ fhostility to the English 

Neither Cobden nor Bright had the least sympathy with 
the extension of British mie over other peoples but E 
onThSraoT,"" ““isations whici, an empire imposed 
“si 'makTan '' “"eh< »aid in 

SrvTi he"’^ 'hr “Ode in which this 

country has been put into possession of India. I accent that 

ItTa Sem r “ h"°" how to govern it. 

sive fit osT i' “u P^hoPh "O other nation has had to 
vtot i'o Vr f” "hether there is enough of intelligence and 
virtue in England to solve thcdifliculty.’i Bright approached 
the problems of Ireland in the same spirit. Ifit was Gladstone 
who made a settlement mth Imland the touchstone of 
English Liberalism, it was Bright who, long before Gladstone, 

• See no. 54 siid nos. 57.6. below. 
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pointed to the disgrace which the condition of Ireland 
represented to the good name of Britain and who, a quarter 
of a century b'efore the Conservative Party was converted to 
land-purchase as the solution of the Irish problem, cam¬ 
paigned for the removal of every obstacle to the free sale of 
land in Ireland. 

Cobden and Bright, however, commanded less and less 
support in the 1850*8. Middle-class Liberal England pre/erred 
Palmerston’s views on foreign policy. Time and again he 
beat them on their own ground, in an appeal to the middle- 
class electorate; in the election of 1857 Cobden was defeated 
at Huddersfield and Bright in Man^ester itself. 

Palmerston was Palmerston. To call him a Whig or even 
a Canningite does less than justice to that extraordinary 
personality. To call him a Liberal sounds odder still. Yet in 
his support for Italian independence, in his generous, offhand 
encouragement to the Liberal cause in Europe, his dislike 
of tyranny, Palmerston did represent a side of the Liberal 
tradition. His Liberalism was unsystematic, a matter of 
temperament rather than principle, yet a part of the tra¬ 
dition which has to go in along with the Benthamites and 
the Manchester School. 

The truth was that the middle classes had ‘arrived’ and 
in the process were shedding their radicalism. They were 
becoming respectable. ‘The result [Cobden wrote] has been 
to make a large increase in the number of Tories, and to cool 
down to a genteel tone the politics of the Whigs, until at 
last the majority find an earnest Radical not sufficiently 
genteel for their taste.’ If Liberalism was to develop further, 
it had to find wider support than in the middle-class elector¬ 
ate enfranchised by the 1832 Reform Act. 

Tliat meant a further extension of the franchise, and in 
J858 Bright, transferring his seat from Manchester to the 
more democratic Birmingham, opened the campaign which 
was to bear fruit nine years later in the second Reform Act. 
For a long time Bright had to conduct this campaign singlc- 
handed: the official Liberal Party, still led by Palmerston, 
would have nothing to do with it. Not until 1865 did he 
find powerful support in the ncwly-convcrtcd Gladstone who 
declared in characteristic fashion to the crowded Free Trade 
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Hall in Manchester, ‘At last my friends I am come among 
you, and I am come among you unmuzzled’. 

It was a momentous conversion. In the same year 
Palmerston died and, after a brief interlude under Russell, 
Gladstone succeeded to the leadership of the Liberal Party. 
At the first election fought on the extended franchise, 
Gladstone won a clear majority and formed a cabinet which 
(with John Bright at the Board of Trade) was representative 
for the first time of all sections of Liberal opinion. With the 
controversial issue of the franchise removed, the conflicting 
elements in the Liberal tradition were brought into tempor¬ 
ary equipoise and found in Gladstone a leader capable of 
uniting them in the most effective Liberal ministry of the 
century. 

VII 

To create an effective Liberal Party it was necessary, as 
Bright saw, to put it on a broader basis than that of a middle 
class which, once its interests had been recognised, was 
ceasing to be radical. A similar development was taking 
place in Liberal ideas. 

Had English Liberalism remained what it was at the 
beginning of the iSso’s, a reflection of Peacock’s ‘steam 
intellect mind’ on the eve of the Great Exhibition, it would 
have been a more consistent but much poorer and less 
interesting view of politics than it became. In the first phase 
of its development, up to the 1850’s, Liberalism had expressed 
the needs, the interests, the prejudices and the beliefs of the 
manufacturing and commercial nuddlc class which had been 
enfranchised in 1832 and made its power felt in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846. In the second phase of its develop¬ 
ment, however, Liberalism loses a good deal of this narrow 
character and turns into a social philosophy in its own right, 
a set of ideas no longer dependent for their validity or 
acceptance upon the extent to which they reflect the interests 
of a single class. 

A few months after John Bright began his campaign for an 
extension of the franchise, John Stuart Mill published his 
essay On Liherty. Mill had been brought up as the child and 
heir of Benthamite Liberalism, He repaid the debt by pro- 
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ducing in his Utilitananism and in his Principles oj Political 
Economy the most finished exposition of the system of ideas 
derived from that source. But, even at that early stage of his 
life, he was already in revolt against the narrowness of 
utilitarian thought and driven by his own honesty to make 
a series of damning concessions. In his later work the trans¬ 
formation is complete. To turn from James Mill’s essay On 
Government to his son’s On Liberty is to enter a different 
intellectual climate. 

In his OnLiherty (1859) and in his Representative Government 
(1861) Mill produces formal arguments which arc designed 
to show that liberty, in particular liberty of thought and 
expression, is necessary for the development of human 
society. Progress, he argues, depends upon the freedom of 
individuals to innovate and experiment; conformity inevit¬ 
ably produces stagnation. This is the utilitarian basis of his 
argument against fully fledged democracy, that it is likely 
to produce a tyranny of the majority which will stifle those 
individual forces In society which give it life and meaning. 
For James Mill democracy had been a weapon to destroy 
the power of the ‘sinister interest’; for his son it was a 
potential threat to liberty and social diversity, the main¬ 
springs of human progress. 

But the heart of Mill’s argument for the cause of Liberty 
transcends the utilitarian. In pages which are the classical 
expression of English Liberal thought he argues the case for 
liberty and for representative institutions on the grounds 
that these are essential to that full and rich development 
of human individuality which he obviously values as an 
end in itself. When he quotes with approval von Humboldt’s 
remark, ‘It really is of importance not only what men do 
but also what manner of men they arc that do it’, or states 
that, ‘ If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and 
only one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silencing that one person than 
he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing 
mankind’. Mill is, in the first instance, arguing for a theory 
of self-realisation and, in the second, saying that freedom of 
thought has a value in itself which is superior to Benthamite 
considerations of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
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It is this belief, crystallised in his demand for a social 
support, a point d'appui for indmdual resistance to the ruling 
power; a protection, a rallying point, for opinions and 
interests which the ascendant public opinion views with 
disfavour’ that led Mill to hold back from any scheme which 
involved the granting of sovereign power to a democratically 
elected legislature except under special conditions designed 
to guarantee the over-representation of minority groups. ^ 
Acton faced the same problem from a different standpoint. 
For him, loo, ‘Liberty is not a means to a higher political 
end. It is itself the highest political end’. But he concentrated 
his attack on the dangers inherent in the doctrine of equality, 
which he regarded as totally incompatible with liberty. 
Forced as an historian to admit the faults of the old order 
which was passing away, Acton could not regard a too rapid 
advance towards democracy with anything but distrust. 

In his essay On Compromise (1874), John Morlcy, the most 
brilliant of the young Liberal intellectuals in the Gladstonian 
era, attempted to provide a practical political answer to 
these fears. On Compromise is really an exposition of the tech¬ 
nique of gradualism. Small reforms arc the key to ordered 
political progress, minimising at all times the dangers which 
arise when political parties move too far apart. Morley, 
therefore, is able to argue that ‘ a right conception of political 
method . . . leads the wise conservative to accept the small 
change, lest a wone thing befall him, and the wise innovator 
to seize the chance of a small improvement, while incessantly 
working in the direction of great ones’. If no one reads 
Morlcy today, he showed real insight in pointing to the path 
which British politics have followed during the age of 
democracy. 

In this middle period of Liberalism, then, not only has 
the argument for liberty taken a different form from the 
brash and aggressive utilitarian theory of Bentham and 
James Mill; it has become a defence of intellectual and moral 
freedom, valued for its own sake, against the dangers 
inherent in democracy. It is a striking fact that these dangers 
should have been recognised at a time when Liberals were 
coming to accept the necesrity of a further advance towards 
democracy in the second Reform Act. It was in no easy 
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Spirit of optimism but with a dear understanding of the risks 
involved that men like Gladstone and Mill accepted such a 
step as necessary and right. 


Vllt 

Matthew Arnold, in his famous essay Culture and Anarchy 
{1869), criticised the Philistinism and provincialism of 
English Nonconformist Liberalism and ascribed these quali¬ 
ties to the Hebraic inspiration of Nonconformity and its 
neglect of the Hellenic tradition of humanism. ‘Their idea 
of human perfection’, he wrote, ‘is narrow and inadequate; 
the Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Prot¬ 
estant religion will never bring humanity to its true goal.’ 
The Philosophical Radicalism of Bcntham and James Mill, 
another of the sources from which Liberalism had drawn 
inspiration, was open to the same sort of criticism. The 
UbcralUm of Mill’s essay On Liberty on the other hand repre¬ 
sents an emancipation from influences to which the Liberal 
tradition owed much of its strength but also a certain narrow¬ 
mindedness in its earlier phase. This emancipation finds its 
clearest expression in Gladstone. 

For Gladstone, as J. L. Hammond points out,* combined 
the religious feeling of a Wilbcrforcc or a Shaftesbury with 
a passion for the classical civilisation of Greece and Rome. 
His Christianity was illuminated by his love of Homer and 
Aristotle, Augustine and Dante. These, together with Bishop 
Butler and Burke, were the influences which had the deepest 
effect on him and gave him an intellectual approach to 
Liberalism wholly different from that of a man like Bright. 

On one side of his complex personality Gladstone was an 
orthodox Liberal and it was this side which was uppermost 
in his career until his first retirement in 1874. Had Gladstone 
died then at the age of sixty-five he would have appeared 
as the man who had put into efr«;t (as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from 1859 to 1865 and as Prime Minuter from 
1868 to 1874) the programme of Liberal reforms which 
Cobden had once called on Peel, Gladstone’s master, to 
carry out.* 

* J. L. Hammond, C/ad!flo»an^lA(/ruA Aalin, p. 6o. * See above, p. xxx. 
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Free trade, a commercial treaty with France, the abolition 
of the paper duties, the reduction of expenditure and taxa¬ 
tion, the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the Education 
Act of 1870, the Ballot Act, the opening of the Universities 
to Nonconformists and of the Civil Service to competitive 
examination, Cardwell’s Army reforms, the Alabama arbi¬ 
tration and neutrality in the Franco-Prussian War—it was 
an impressive record, but all well within the canon of 
accepted Liberal ideas. 

Where Gladstone made his own individual contribution 
and enlarged the Liberal tradition was in the two crusades 
which brought him back into politics after 1874: foreign 
policy and the Irish question. On both issues his attitude 
gave expression to the vivid conception of the place of the 
moral law in the relations between nations which made him 
the most controversial figure of his age. 

Gladstone’s ideas on foreign policy were not those of 
Cobden and Bright. Far from advocating non-intervention, 
he insisted (for example, in the Eastern crisis of 1875-8) on 
England's duty to intervene and to pursue an active policy. 
Where he differed from Palmerston and Disraeli was on the 
grounds of intervention and the objectives of an active 
foreign policy. 

Although there are many anticipations of his views on 
earlier occasions, they find their clearest expression in the 
sustained attack which he made on Disraeli’s foreign policy 
in the 1870’s and which reached its climax in the Midlothian 
campaign of 1879-80. 

Gladstone took as his starting-point the principle that 
foreign policy ought to be conducted in accordance with 
the demands of justice, not of expediency or power. He con¬ 
demned ‘ a vigorous, that is to say, a narrow, restless, bluster¬ 
ing and self-asserting foreign policy . . . appealing to the 
self love and pride of the community’ and setting up national 
interests selfishly conceived (‘a new and base idolatry’) as 
its sole objective. ‘ I appeal to an established tradition, older, 
wiser, nobler far—a traditiim not which disregards British 
interests, butwhich teaches you to seek the promotion of those 
interests in obeying the dictates of honour and of justice.’' 

' See DO. 76, below. 
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A policy based upon such principles, Gladstone believed, 
would always find support in ‘the general sentiment of the 
civilised world’ to which the statesman must appeal for 
those ‘ moral supports which the general and fixed convictions 
of mankind afford’. But even if such a policy was backed 
by the moral force of public opinion, how was it to be put 
into effect? Gladstone answered: by the Concert of Europe, 
by the European Powers engaging in joint intervention to 
see that justice was done. Common action alone, he argued, 
would unite the Great Powers for the common good and at the 
same time would' neutralise and fetter the selfish aims of each 

Gladstone believed that there had been a good prospect 
of such joint intervention by the Powers in the Balkans in 
1876 and that this had been destroyed by Disraeli’s determin¬ 
ation to pursue a unilateral policy and break up the Concert 
of Powers—with the result that Russia too broke away and 
proceeded to intervene on her own in pursuit of her national, 
and not the common, interest. 

Disraeli’s action angered Gladstone the more because he 
believed that it was the special rote of Britain, as the one 
disinterested Great Power on the European scene, to take 
the lead in organising the Concert of Europe. This was 
her mission, to press for common action in the interests of 
justice and the common good, but it was a part which she 
could only play if she remained free from all taint of seeking 
material gain, a position destroyed in this case by the 
annexation of Cyprus. 

Throughout his life Gladstone felt a passionate sympathy 
for peoples struggling to achieve national independence. 
This provides the other foundation of his views on foreign 
policy. ‘The powers of self government’, this was his answer 
alike to the problems of the Balkans and those of Ireland. 
‘Give those people freedom and the benefits of freedom’, 
he said of Turkey’s Christian subjects in 1880, ‘that is the 
way to make a barrier against despotism. Fortresses may be 
levelled to the ground; treaties may be trodden under foot— 
the true barrier against despotism is in the human heart and 
the human mind.* 

From this sympathy it followed for Gladstone that all 
nations should enjoy equality of rights. ‘To claim anything 
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more than equality of rights in the moral and political inter¬ 
course of the world is not the way to make England great, 
but to make it both morally and materially little.’ From this 
in turn sprang his condemnation of imperialism which pro¬ 
claimed supremacy, not equality, and in its eagerness for 
aggrandisement brushed aside the rights of other nations to 
bring them under alien rule. 

Back in office after 1880, Gladstone failed to put these 
principles into practice. The occupation of Egypt accorded 
ill with the spirit of the Midlothian campaign and his views 
on foreign policy proved less and less applicable to the 
rivalries of the Great Powers as the 19th century drew to 
its close. But the ideas to which he gave currency, far from 
losing their hold upon the Liberal imagination, have gained 
in strength since 1914. In the hopes placed in the League of 
Nations and the United Nations, in the attempt to organise 
collective security and the disappointed but constantly 
renewed appeals to world opinion against injustice and 
aggression, in the demand of the peoples of Asia, Africa and 
the Middle East for self-government, Gladstone’s beliefs have 
found a frustrated but passionate confirmation. 

It was in his campaign for Irish Home Rule that Gladstone 
himself tried most tenaciously to carry out his ideas. He 
came to sec the Irbh question, not as a domestic problem of 
law and order—any more than the American question had 
been in the i77o’8—but as the claim of a nation to self- 
government, as much deserving of sympathy as the claims 
of the Italians, the Greeks and the Bulgars. Gladstone’s 
determination to satisfy this claim deeply affected the for¬ 
tunes of Liberalism for years to come. It split the Liberal 
Party, put back the cause of social reform for a generation, 
necessitated a dangerous alliance with the Irish Nationalists, 
and, because of its unpopularity in England, was electorally 
disastrous. In spite of all this Gladstone and his followers 
Were convinced that justice for Ireland was the great cul¬ 
minating work of the Liberal tradition. Ireland was the 
touchstone of that sympathy which Liberal England had 
shown so generously in the case of others: was it now to be 
overridden by self-interest when it was a question of Britain’s 
own empire? 
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Self-government had already been granted to Canada and 
the other colonies with the most felicitous results. No more 
was being asked for Ireland where, by contrast, ‘the first 
conditions of civil life—the free course of law, the liberty of 
every individual in the exercise of every legal right, the 
confidence of the people in the law and their sympathy with 
the law’ were entirely absent. It was only in Ireland that the 
sovereign Liberal remedy of freedom had not been tried. 
Elsewhere it had never failed and the settlement of Ireland, 
the thorniest question in British politics, would be its supreme 
justification. 

DC 

Gladstone had resumed the leadership of the Liberal Party 
after his retirement in 1874 with the limited objectives, first 
of challenging Disraeli's foreign poh’cy and later of achieving 
a settlement with Ireland. On the other issues, however, 
which were to play so great a part in the politics of the next 
half century, social reform and the condition of the working 
classes, he offered no lead at all. His preoccupation with 
Ireland heavily handicapped the efforts of those who were 
becoming alive to the need to question and revise orthodox 
Liberalism’s approach to soda) problems. 

The Liberab of the Manchester School had assumed that 
with the destruction of the ‘sinister interests’ which stood 
in the way of the free development of social and economic 
forces, a natural harmony of interests would emerge of its 
own accord. This dream of a self-regulating society reduced 
to a minimum the role of the State. All the State had to do 
was to ‘hold the ring’, to ensure the conditions in which 
economic and political interests could have free play. Dis¬ 
satisfied with this view, John Stuart Mill attempted to pro¬ 
vide a new criterion for the intervention of the State by 
drawing a sharp distinction between ‘self-regarding’ and 
‘other-regarding’ actions. 'The only part of the conduct of 
anyone for which he is amenable to society’. Mill wrote, ‘is 
that which concerns others. In the part which merely con¬ 
cerns himself, his independence is, of right, absolute’. But 
Mill’s criticism did not go far enough. The distinction on 
which he sought to base his sodal philosophy proved unten- 
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able and was repudiated by the next generation of Libera! 
thinkers. The last quarter of the 19th century in fact produced 
a new philosophy of Liberalism and a new programme of 
radical legislation. 

The old positions, built around the individual and his 
interests, were not given up without a fight, characteristically 
described by Herbert Spencer in tlic title he gave to a volume 
of his essays Man versus the Slate.^ In the political world 
resistance was much greater. Even when discredited intel¬ 
lectually, the orthodoxy of latssez-fatre kept its hold on a 
large section of the Libera! Party, cripplingits cfiectivcncss as a 
vehicle of social reform. None the less, the new attitude to be 
found in the writings of T. H. Green, D. G. Ritchie, J. A. 
Hobson and Leonard Hobhouse marks a turning-point in the 
development of British Liberalism, leading half a century later 
to the ‘New Deal’ of Keynes and the Liberal Yellow Book. 

The stumbling-block which Mill had been unable to 
overcome was the hackneyed antithesis between the indi¬ 
vidual and society which dominated Liberal thought for the 
greater part of the tgth century. To prophets of the New 
Liberalism it was the first idol to be abandoned. 'Underlying 
all these traditions and prgudiccs’, wrote D. G. Ritchie in 
i8gi, ‘there Is a particular metaphysical theory—a meta¬ 
physical theory which takes hold of those persons especially 
who are fondest of abjuring all metaphysics. . . . The chief 
symptom of this metaphysical complaint is the belief in the 
abstract individual. The individual is thought of as if he 
had a meaning and significance apart from his surroundings 
and apart from his relations to the community of which he 
is a member. It may be quite true that the significance of 
the individual is not exhausted by his relations to any given 
set of surroundings; but apart from all these he is a mere 
abstraction, a logical ghost, a metaphysical spectre. . . . 
Now, along with this negative and abstract view of the 
individual there goes, as counterpart, the way of looking at 
the State as an opposing element to the individual. . . . 
Their relation is regarded as one merely of antithesis. . . . 
Such a conception is quite inadequate as a basis for any 
profitable discussion of the duties of Government.’* 

« See no, 87, below. > See no. 88, below. 
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With this stumbling-block removed, the way was open to 
a more positive view of freedom, something more (to quote 
T. H. Green) than ‘the mere removal of compulsion, the 
mere enabling a man to do as he likes’. ‘When we speak 
of freedom as something to be so highly prized, we mean a 
positive power or capacity of doing or enjoying something 
worth doing or enjoying, and that, too, something that we 
do or enjoy in common with othcra.'* 

The task of the State was to provide the conditions in 
which this sort of freedom could be pursued and, by the 
beginning of the aoth century, it had become a commonplace 
to describe the means as the provision of ‘ equality of oppor¬ 
tunity’. It was clear, too, that within the framework of a 
deeply rooted social hierarchy and a developed capitalist 
system such freedom, ‘the presence of opportunity’, could 
only be achieved by state interference- Freedom had emerged 
as a social conception, not one which involved the individual 
alone. Green did not claim that legislation could in itself 
promote moral goodness; his argument was that, in many 
situations, legislative intervention alone could bring into 
existence conditions in which men could exercise freely their 
faculties of moral judgment, enlarging, as it did so, the area 
of‘positive freedom’. 

TTie emphasis in Liberal thought remained, as it had 
always done, upon the individual, but he was now a social 
individual, and the aim of political activity was to enlarge 
the area within which he might enjoy an ever widening 
degree of freedom. ‘The sphere of liberty’, wrote Leonard 
Hobhouse, 'is the sphere of growth itself.’ Such growth could 
only be ensured by State intervention, for every act of libera¬ 
tion involved for some individual or group a corresponding 
act of restraint. 

Yet this was not a betrayal of liberalism, as Spencer and 
other opponents suggested. The laissiz-faire doctrine had, in 
its time, successfully transformed the social and economic 
system, but the development of capitalism and the move 
towards democracy now, in their turn, made necessary a 
new interpretation of the fundamentaf Liberaf belief in 
liberty. Its evolution was a rign of intellectual strength, of a 
> See no. 86, below. 
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capacity to take account of changing circumstances. The new 
view of freedom, based upon the provision of opportunity 
for all, was essentially wider in scope and more humane 
than the narrow outlook of earlier generations. Liberalism 
had acquired a social as well as an intellectual conscience. 
Freedom, like Liberalism itself, had moved down the social 
scale. 


X 

The change in the philosophical assumptions of Liberalism 
was only part of a much wider process. The Radical wing of 
the Liberal Party was reaching similar conclusions at the 
level of party policy. The Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884 
destroyed the electoral monopoly which the middle and 
upper classes had enjoyed since 183a. With the extension of 
the franchise to almost universal male suffrage, political 
success came to depend upon the ability to appeal to a 
predominantly working-class electorate. Such an appeal 
could, in the long run, only be based on a radical programme 
of social reform. 

The older Liberalism, represented both by the Whigs 
and the heirs of the Manchester School, was hostile to any 
such programme. It preached self-help and laissez-f<‘iTe as 
the answer to distress, stubbornly insisting that nothing could 
be done to relieve an industrialised nation’s problems of 
poverty and exploitation other than to leave their solution 
to the spontaneous action of those economic forces which had 
created them. 

This view, or rather a watered-down version of it, con¬ 
tinued until almost the end of the 19th century to colour the 
outlook of Gladstone and other Liberal leaders in Parlia¬ 
ment. But, in the country, the younger generation of Liberals 
was quick to realise the implications of the Reform Acts and 
to take advantage of the opportunity which it gave them of 
implementing a programme of increased State and muni¬ 
cipal intervention. 

■ The first demonstration of what could be done was given 
in Birmingham in the iSyo’s where, under the leadership of 
Joseph Chamberlain and the inspiration of an able group of 
Nonconformist Ministers, Dale, Crosskey and Dawson, the 
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city was transformed by the technique of ‘municipal 
socialism’. It was in Birmingham and the other cities where 
Liberal Radicals gained control that public ownership and 
social welfare were first explored in miniature at the muni¬ 
cipal level. 

But the Radicak were not content to exercise their talents 
locally. Their success in Birmingham led them to take the 
initiative in the formation of the National Liberal Federation 
in 1877, an organisation which was designed to shake the 
hold of the Whigs both on the leadership of the party and on 
its parliamentary policy. Led by Chamberlain, Dilke and 
Morley, the Radicak engaged in a running fight which cul¬ 
minated in the Unauthorised Programme of 1885.* 

The political arguments in favour of a programme which 
would appeal to a working-class electorate were reinforced 
by other considerations. The Golden Age of Victorian 
capitalism, the twenty years following the Great Exhibition 
of 1831, had ended. The depressions of the 1870’$ and i88o’s 
removed the economic justification for the old untroubled 
confidence in the competitive system. The social investiga¬ 
tions of men like Charles Booth and Seebohm Rowntree 
shattered complacency about its social consequences. The 
absolute faith in free competition which had marked earlier 
generations of Libcrak was being eroded by harsh economic 
facts. 

In any case, as that acute observer, J. A. Hobson, pointed 
out, the actual structure of the industrial and commercial 
system of the country at the end of the 19th century no longer 
corresponded to models derived from the classical economists. 
An economy which was increasingly dominated by the power 
of trusts, combines and the financial strength of the City of 
London could no longer be adequately diagnosed with the 
took of Ricardian economics. 

The trend towards collectivism, of coune, extended far 
beyond the Liberal Party. It (bund expression in the Con¬ 
servative Party as well as the Liberal, in the trade union 
movement as well as in the administrative practice of the 
Govemmenf, in ihc sprearf ofsads&t propaganefa and in the 
foundation of the Fabian Sodety. For the Liberal Party, 

' See no*. s6 wd 97, beJow. 
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however, long identified with economic individualism and 
laissez-faire, it posed problems of peculiar difficulty. Could 
those who believed in the New Uberalism carry the party 
with them? Could they do it in time and with sufficient con¬ 
viction to hold or win back working-class support? The 
Liberal Party was steadily losing to the Tories much of the 
support it had once been able to count on from the manu¬ 
facturing and commercial classes as well as from the \Vhig 
connection. In 1888 Gladstone could say; ‘I do not disguise 
from myself the strength of the combination that is against 
us. . . . They have nearly the whole wealth of the country; 
they have the whole of the men of social station in the 
country; they have a vast preponderance in social strength.’ 
At the close of the century the Liberal Party, outside the 
Celtic fringe, was organised on a much narrower class basis 
than thirty years before. With the Tories re-establishing 
themselves as the party of property, the Liberals’ future had 
come to depend on success or failure in winning the working- 
class vote in the industrial constituencies of the Midlands and 
the North. 

There is an obvious case for arguing that, once the 
franchise was widely extended, politics must inevitably come 
to reflect more and more the division between the satisfied 
and the dissatisfied classes and that this mtist eventually 
prove fatal to the Liberal Party. What chance had the Radi¬ 
cals of averting this by capturing the party and swinging it 
to the left? On a dispassionate estimate, this cannot be rated 
high at any time, "^eir best chance was in the 1880’s, but 
this was spoiled by the return of Gladstone to the leadership 
of the party. 

Gladstone was the despair of the Radicals, As his Mid¬ 
lothian campaign showed, he could arouse Radical and 
working-class enthusiasm in a way that only Bright had 
equalled. In his attitude to imperialism and to the Irish 
question he was in advance of Radical opinion. But on social 
and economic issues his views remained those of the orthodox 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whose name has become 
synonymous with the strictest economy in public expendi¬ 
ture. Gladstone had little sympathy with the radicalism of 
the Unauthorised Programme. The passion and imagination 
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of which he was capable when roused by the wrongs of the 
Christian peoples of the Balkans or of Ireland were wholly 
untouched by the ‘condition of the people* question. Yet so 
long as he remained in politics, he dominated the Liberal 
Party and absorbed its energies in the single issue of 
Ireland. 

In 1886 Gladstone’s determination to carry Irish Home 
Rule drove Chamberlain, the one man with the ability to 
put a Radical programme into effect, out of the party. Not 
until 1894—and then against his will—^was Gladstone forced 
to abandon his attempt to pass a Home Rule Bill and to lay 
down the leadership which he had first resigned twenty 
years before, leaving behind him a divided party without a 
policy. Those twenty years remain the most controversial 
episode in the most controversial career of the 19th century, 
a career wWch illustrates as no other the contradictions of 
the Liberal tradition, its greatness and its shortcomings. 

Was the price which the liberal Party paid for Gladstone’s 
crusades the loss of the opportunity to turn itself into a 
Radical Party? There were certainly Radicals at the time 
who believed this and it has often been repeated since. But 
it is also necessary to ask whether, even if Gladstone had 
remained in retirement after 1874, the Liberal Party—given 
its character and traditions—could have turned itself into a 
Radical Party. For our part, we are inclined to think that 
in answering this further question, too much importance 
has been attached to Gladstone, too little to the stubborn 
resistance which Chamberlain and the Radicals met in the 
party apart from Gladstone. If Chamberlain had secured 
the succession to the leadership in the i88o’s it could only 
have been at the price of an even deeper split in the party 
and one may well ask how long the working-class electorate 
would have remained content with the radicalism of the 
Unauthorised Programme. 
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begun its work, because it refused to adapt itself to new 
conditions.’ 

Yet there are solid reasons for doubting whether the 
prospects of Radicalism in 1906 were as brilliant as they have 
sometimes been made to appear. The pressure for djrect 
working-class representation was growing and had already 
led to the formation ofthe Labour Representation Committee 
to be followed in 1906 by the foundation of the Labour 
Party. If the Labour Party failed to make much headway 
before the war, this was less because of working-class loyalty 
to the Liberal Party than because even an independent 
Labour Party failed to satisfy the growing impatience of the 
rank-and-file trade unionist, especially in the years 1911-14* 

The Radicals succeeded in carrying a number of important 
measures between 1906 and igti, but the politically con¬ 
scious section of the working class was asking for something 
more than a programme of social reform by 1914; it wanted 
fundamental changes in the economic social system. Lloyd 
George’s identification of the landowner as the enemy might 
win support in rural districts or in Wales and Scotland but 
it aroused little enthusiasm in the industrial areas where 
the working class saw their enemy in the employer and the 
capitalist. In any case the most influential section of the 
Liberal Party remained unconverted to the Radicals’ bid for 
working-class support or only accepted it reluctantly without 
conviction. 

As the fight over the powers ofthe House of Lords showed, 
a Liberal Government could still draw strength from and add 
to its past achievements. But the Parliament Act of 1911 was 
the logical conclusion to the extension of political democracy 
which the Liberal Party had championed in the 19th century; 
it did not prove the capacity of the party to meet the demands 
of social democracy in the 20th. Lloyd George’s Insur¬ 
ance Act pointed the way, but an impression of reluctance 
and hesitation remained which, after the war, was to be 
reflected in the Liberals’ steady loss of radical votes to the 
Labour Party. For, if the consequences of this were blurred 
at the time by other issues—^the House of Lords, Ireland and 
the outbreak of war—after 1918 it became only too clear 
that the Liberal Party had bMn replaced by the Labour 
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Party as the hope of those who sought for radical solutions to 
problems now pushed into the forefront of politics by the 
stagnation of trade and mass unemployment.. 

This is not the end of the story, however. The paradox of 
British Liberalism in the aoth century is that, while the 
Liberal Party has dwindled in strength, the Liberal tradition 
has in large part been taken over by one or other of the com* 
peting parties, each of which claims with some justification 
to be the heir of different parts of that tradition. More than 
that: Liberalism, as a distinctive political philosophy, has 
shown itself capable of an original approach to the problems 
which defeated every party between the wars. John Maynard 
Keynes, working, as he believed, within the framework of 
the Liberal tradition, went further than any other man 
towards resolving what many had come to believe were the 
incompatibilities of a free society and a relatively stable 
economy. Just before the publication in 1936 of the Gentral 
Theory of Employmtnt, Interest end Money he wrote to George 
Bernard Shaw: ‘To understand my state of mind you have 
to know that I believe myself to be writing a book on 
economic theory which will largely revolutionise—not, 1 
suppose, at once but in the course of the next ten yean—the 
way the world thinks about economic problems’.* 

Long before the theoretical refinement of his views, 
Keynes hammered away at their practical application during 
the i9So’s. In a series of articles, pamphlets and lectures, he 
argu^ the necessity for thinking out the Agenda of Govern¬ 
ment anew, the irrelevance of economic and political atti¬ 
tudes which still had their roots in the r gth century, the possi¬ 
bility of utilising resources which were running to waste in 
the misery of unemployment. The policy which he and a 
group that included Walter Layton, Hubert Henderson, 
Philip Kerr and Seebohm Rowntrec, produced between 1926 
and 1927 under the leadership of Lloyd George was, in 
effect, a comprehensive New Deal for Britain. But the Liberal 
Yellow Book represented a policy which, at that time, was 
aftogetfier too bold tor ’‘the old gentfemcn tightly buttoned- 
up in their frock coats’—in all parties. 

' R. T. HtTTod, Tht Lift Majmare K^neSip. 463. (Macmillan). 
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Wilh the publication of tus General Theory, Keynes mo\'cd 
from the field of practical remedies into an area where hh 
\-icws were, in the words of his letter to Bernard Shaw, to 
change the way the world thinks about economic problems. 

Keynes’ refusal to accept the antithesis between socialism 
and capitalism which had marked almost all previous 
thought on the subject carried a stage further the rejection 
of tiic antithesis between the individual and the State by the 
New liberalism fifty years before. Like that, it marked not 
the abandonment but the enlargement of the fundamental 
Liberal conception of liberty. In working out thb theme in 
the technical analysis of the General Theory (a book, Keynes 
wrote, ‘chiefly addressed to my fellow economists’), he set 
the climate of Liberal thought in the mid*20th century as 
certainly as did the Classical Economists in the 19th, and 
brilliantly vindicated the vitality of the Liberal tradition in 
the changed conditions of a mass society and a controlled 
economy. 

XI 

The course of events outside Great Britain after 1870 
confronted Liberalism with a challenge no less sharp and 
problems no less diflicult than those raised by the coune of 
domestic change. The rclatioru of the Great Powers with 
each other, and wilh smaller, weaker peoples, were domin* 
ated by a crude and intensified struggle for power, prestige 
and profits, finding expression in the contest for colonies and 
spheres of influence, in the struggle for markets and the 
erection of tarifT-barricn, in armaments races and the 
shrill aggressive nationalism which politicians and press 
alike found to be very much to the taste of the new 
electorate. 

Impenalism split the Liberal Party in the 1890*5 and 
producetl a Literal version in Lord Rosebery and the 
liberal Ixaguers, Haldane, Grey and /ksquith. Tlic outbreak 
of the Boer War $li.Trpcned the divisions in the party. The 
traditional Liljeral opposition to imperialism, represented by 
Hareourt and Motley, was restated in more trenchant terms 
l>y v.TitfTi like J. A. Hobson (whose Imperlaliirn w.aa to prove 
one of the most influmtial books of the century) and by 
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Radical politicians like David Lloyd George. It was not, 
however, until the course of the wai spread disillusionment 
that Campbell-Bannerman succeeded in reuniting the party. 
The split was finally healed by the attack which Chamber- 
lain, in logical extension of his imperialist principles, launched 
on free trade. 

Free trade was still the first article in every Liberal’s creed, 
whatever their other differences, and Chamberlain could 
have picked no issue more favourable to Liberal unity. In 
the Parliament of 1906, with its unprecedented Liberal 
majority, Campbell-Bannerman was able to put the seal on 
the Liberal repudiation of Chamberlain’s South African 
policy by the grant of self-government to the Trans\'aal and 
Orange River Colony, the essential foundation of the Union 
of 1909. 

Balfour denounced Campbell-Bannerman’s South African 
settlement as 'the most reckless experiment ever tried in the 
development of a great colonial policy’. The development of 
that policy in the 20th century has proved Balfour wrong. It 
has been the grant of self-government, first to the white 
Dominions, then to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, finally to 
African territories like Nigeria and to Malaya which alone 
has held the Commonwealth together. Indeed there is a good 
case to be argued for the view that the modern British Com¬ 
monwealth, with its conception of a community of indepen¬ 
dent, self-governing nations, is one of the most spectacular 
triumphs of the Liberal tradition—its contradictions and 
inconsistencies included. 

The fundamental problem of external policy remained the 
relations of the Great Powers, of which colonial rivalry was 
one, but only one, expression. Up to 1914, Liberals were 
still active in championing the Gladstonian cause of down¬ 
trodden peoples; Armenia, Macedonia, Persia. They wel¬ 
comed the settlement with France but were decidedly critical 
of closer relations with Tsarist Russia. For the rest such 
attention as they paid to foreign affairs was strongly coloured 
by ideas inherited from Gobden and Bright: free trade, non¬ 
intervention, freedom from entanglements, distrust of the 
Balance of Power, and the reduction of expenditure on 
armaments. 
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Grey, however, faced wth the responsibilities of office, 
could not afford to lake so simple a wcw. The concealed 
premises on wliich the orthodox Liberal attitude rested were 
a stable balance of power in Europe and a na\‘al supremacy 
which together guaranteed the insmlncrability of these 
islands. But if these were threatened, as Grey came to believe 
they were by the growth of German power, then a Liberal 
Government, however reluctantly, must resist the demand 
of its supporters for the reduction of armaments and exert its 
power to correct the threatened balance. 

Only once In these years was this issue threshed out, in the 
debate following the Agadir crisis of tgii which roused 
Grey’s Radical critics with the revelation of how close 
Britain had been to war with Germany at the side of France. 
This was one of the rare occasions on which Grey defended 
his policy in public. 

‘The ideal of splendid isolation’, he told the House of 
Commons, ‘contemplated a balance of power in Europe to 
which we were not to be a party, and from which we were 
to be able to stand aside in the happy position of having no 
obligations and being able to take advantage of any difficul* 
ties which arose in Europe from friction between opposing 
Powers. That policy is not a possible one now. ... It is the 
negation of a policy, and if it were accompanied, as I 
suppose it would be accompanied, with constant crilidsms 
about the internal affain and proceedings of other Govern* 
menu, constant pressure ... to interfere and make reprt* 
seniations . . . then I say that the disastrous consequences 
of such an attitude of mingled interferences and drift would 
soofs become apparent in an expenditure on armamenu c\‘cn 
greater than the present, and sooner or later the very peace 
that people desired to preserve would topple over.’’ 

Grey*s critics failed to answer him but he did not press 
the inue between them and their concern died away, partly 
distracted by domatic and Irish affairs, partly lulled by 
renewed effom to reach an understanding with Germany 
and by Grey's success in making the Concert of Europe a 
reality at the time of the Balkan wan. Wien %var came it 
caught the Liberal Party, as dutinct from the Lil>eral foreign 

' tao. 
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minister, unprepared and the instinctive reaction of Liberal 
opinion as represented by the Manchester Guardian under the 
editorship of C. P. Scott was to call for a policy of neutrality 
and to hold aloof from the European conflict. 

The war sharpened Liberal dissatisfaction with the tra¬ 
ditional methods of conducting foreign policy. In retrospect 
they became far more critical of Grey and the ‘secret 
diplomacy’ of the Foreign Office than they had been at the 
time. They found in President Wilson a man after their own 
hearts. His views and theirs coincided at many points: a 
just peace without annexations or indemnities; the map of 
Europe redrawn on the principle of self-determination; ‘open 
covenants openly arrived at’, arbitration and the rule of 
law; disarmament and the replacing of exclusive alliances by 
a League of Nations; above all, a devotion to the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man. 

In the igzo’s Liberals were among the sharpest critics of 
the peace treaties, calling for their revison, for the strength¬ 
ening of the League, disarmament and the outlawry of war. 
In common with the Labour Party they found themselves 
entangled in the contradiction of purposes involved in the 
simultaneous demands for disarmament and collective 
security and in the iggo’s discovered no more effective 
answer than anyone else to the dictators’ blackmail than the 
reluctant employment of the force they abhorred. 

The Liberals’ search for an alternative means of conducting 
the relations between nations other than by force and the 
threat of force ended in frustration. Yet from Fox in the 
i7go’s to the League of Nations Union and the Peace Ballot 
there is nothing more characteristic of the Liberal tradition. 
Nor in a world still living under the threat of war is there any 
part of that tradition which finds so anxious an echo in the 
fears of ordinary men and women. 


Xll 

The Liberal Party lasted as an effective political force for 
not more than seventy years. It can scarcely be said to have 
existed before Gladstone Joined Palmerston’s government in 
1859 and after 1931 it was reduced to a handful of members 
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in the House of Commons. The Liberal tradition has had a 
longer history and a more lasting influence. 

The permanent achievements of that tradition arc em* 
bodied in the British Constitution; it is still to be found 
at work in both the other parties. Labour and Conservative. 
Outside party politics it has deeply affected education 
(especially in the universities) and the administration of the 
law. It has remained the strongest clement in the philosophy 
of government evolved by the civil service and by local 
authorities. It has inspired the transformation of a colonial 
empire into a commonwealth of nations. There is not a 
single institution in the country which has not felt the impact 
of these ideas while at the deeper level of instinctive feeling 
they have become a part of the national character, finding 
expression in the tradition of‘fair play’. 

In the pages which follow two ideas recur again and again. 
The first is a belief in the value of freedom, freedom of the 
individual, freedom of minorities, freedom of peoples. The 
scope of freedom has required continual and sometimes 
drastic re-defining, as in the abandonment of laisstZ'fairt or 
in the extension of self-government to the peoples of Asia 
and Africa. But each re-definition has represented a deepen¬ 
ing and strengthening, not an attenuation, of the original 
faith in freedom. 

The second is the belief that principle ought to count far 
more than power or expediency, that moral issues cannot be 
excluded from politics. Liberal attempts to translate moral 
principles into political action have rarely been successful 
and neglect of the factor of power is one of the most obvious 
criticisms of Liberal thinking about politics, especially inter¬ 
national relations. But neglect of the factor of conscience, 
which is a much more likely error, is equally disastrous in 
the long run. The historical role of Liberalism in British 
histo^ has been to prevent this, and again and again to 
modify policies and the exercise of power by protests in the 
name of conscience. 

began this introduction by underlining the intellectual 
incoherence of the Liberal traction unless it is seen as an 
mstoncal development. We end it by pointing to the belief 
m freedom and the belief inconsdence as the twin foundations 
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of Liberal philosophy and the element of continuity in its 
historical development. Politics can never be conducted by 
the light of these two principles alone, but without them 
human society is reduced to servitude and the naked rule 
of force. This is the truth which the Liberal tradition has 
maintained from Fox to Keynes—and which still needs to 
be maintained in our own time. 

ALAN BULLOCK 

MAURICE SHOCK 

Oxford, 1956 
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FOX AND THE WHIG TRADITION 


I. CIVIL LIBERTIES 

I. CHARLES JAMES FOX: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 13 December 1792 

But what, Sir, are the doctrines that they desire to set up 
by this insinuation of gloom and dejection? That Englishmen 
are not to dare to have any genuine feelings of their own; 
that they must not rejoice but by rule; that they must not 
think but by order; that no man shall dare to exercise his 
faculdes in contemplating the objects that surround him, 
nor give way to the indulgence of his joy or grief in the 
emotions that they excite, but according to the instructions 
that he shall receive. That, in observing the events that 
happen to surrounding and neutral nations, he shall not 
dare to think whether they arc favourable to the principles 
that contribute to the happiness of man, or the contrary; 
and that he must take, not merely his opinions, but his 
sensations, from his majesty’s ministers and their satellites 
for the time being! Sir, whenever the time shall come that 
the character and spirits of Englishmen are so subdued; 
when they shall consent to believe that everything which 
happens around is indifferent both to their understandings 
and their hearts; and when they shall be brought to rejoice 
and grieve just as it shall suit the taste, the caprice, or the 
ends of ministers, then I pronounce the constitution of this 
country to be extinct. . . . See to what lengths they carry 
this system of intellectual oppression! ‘On various pretexts 
there have been tumults and disorders, but the true design 
was the destruction of our happy constitution.’ So says the 
speech; and mark the illustration of the right honourable 
magistrate: ‘There have been various societies established 
L.T.—1 * 
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in the city of London, instituted for the plausible purpose 
of merely discussing constitutional questions, but which 
were really designed to propagate seditious doctrines.’ So, 
then, by this new scheme of tyranny, we are not to judge 
of the conduct of men by thdr overt acts, but are to arrogate 
to ourselves at once the province and the power of the 
Deity: we are to arraign a man for his secret thoughts, and 
to punish him because we choose to believe him guilty! 
‘You tell me, indeed,* says one of these municipal inquisiton, 
‘that you meet for an honest purpose, but I know better: 
your plausible pretext shall not impose upon me: I know 
your seditious design: I will brand you for a traitor by my 
own proper authority.’ What innocence can be safe against 
such a power? 'What inquisitor of Spain, of ancient or of 
modem tyranny, can hold so lofty a tone? Well and nobly 
and seasonably has the noble earl said . . . ‘There are 
speculative people in this country who disapprove of the 
system of our government, and there must be such men as 
long as the land is free; for it is of the very essence of 
freedom for men to differ upon speculative points.* Is it 
possible to conceive that it should enter into the imaginations 
of free men to doubt this truth? The instant that the general 
sense of the people shall question this truth, and that opinion 
shall be held dependent on the will of ministen and 
magistrates, from that moment I date the extinction of our 
liberties as a people. . , . 

Now this, Sir, is the crisis which I think so truly alarming. 
We arc come to the moment when the question is whether 
we shall give to the king, that is, to the executive govern¬ 
ment, complete power over our thoughts: whether we are 
to resign the exercise of our natural faculties to the ministers 
for the time being, or whether we shall maintain that in 
England no man is criminal but by the commission of overt 
acts forbidden by the law. 

A noble lord (Fielding), for whom I have a high respect, 
says he will move for a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
I hope not. I have a high respect for the noble lord; but 
no motive of penonal respect shall make me inattentive to 
my duty. Come from whom it may, I will with my most 
determined powers oppose so dreadful a measure. 
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But, it may be asked, what would I propose to do in 
times of agitation like the present? I will answer openly. 
If there is a tendency in the dissenters to discontent, because 
they conceive themselves to be unjustly suspected and cruelly 
calumniated, what would I do ?—1 would instantly repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and take from them, by such 
a step, all cause of complaint. If there were any persons 
tinctured with a republican spirit, because they thought 
that the representative government was more perfect in a 
republic, I would endeavour to amend the representation of 
the Commons, and to show that the House of Commons, 
though not chosen by all, should have no other interest than 
to prove itself the representative of all. If there were men 
dissatisfied in Scotland or Ireland, or elsewhere, on account 
of disabilities and exemptions, of unjust prejudices, and of 
cruel restrictions, I would repeal the penal statutes, which 
arc a disgrace to our law books. If there were other 
complaints of grievances, I would redress ihem where they 
were really proved; but above all I would constantly, 
cheerfully, patiently listen. I would make it known that if 
any man felt, or thought he felt, a grievance, he might come 
freely to the bar of this House and bring his proofs: and it 
should be made manifest to all the world that where they 
did exist they would be redressed; where they did not, that 
it should be made evident. If I were to issue a proclamation, 
this should be my proclamation: ‘If any. man has a 
grievance, let him bring it to the bar of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament with the firm persuasion of having it 
honestly investigated.’ These are the subsidies that I would 
grant to government. 

Charles James Fox, Speeches during the French Revolution, 
pp. 6.17. 


2. CHARLES JAMES FOX: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 13 hCay 1794 

Were the House aware of the extent of thb measure? It 
was no less than giving to the executive authority absolute 
power over the personal liberty of every individual in the 
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lungdom. It might be said that ministers would not abuse 
that power. He must own for his part that he did not feel 
himself very comfortable under that reflection; every man 
who talked freely; every man who detested, as he did from 
his heart, this war, might be, and would be, in the hands 
and at the mercy of ministers. Living under such a govern¬ 
ment, and being subject to insurrection, comparing the two 
evils, he confessed he thought the evil they were pretending 
to remedy was less than the one they were going to inflict 
by the remedy itself. . . . 

To deny to the people the right of discussion because 
upon some occasions that right had been exercised by 
indiscreet or bad men, was what he could not subscribe to. 
The right of popular discussion was a salutary and an 
essential privilege of the subject. He would not answer 
long for the conduct of parliament if it were not subject 
to the jealousy of the people. They all entertained becoming 
respect for the executive government, that was, for the 
chief magistrate of the kingdom, but their respect for the 
king did not supersede the vigilance of parliament. In his 
opinion, the best security for the due maintenance of the 
constitution was in the strict and incessant vigilance of the 
people over parliament Itself. Meetings of the people, there¬ 
fore, for the discussion of public objects were not merely 
legal, but laudable; and unless it was to be contended that 
there was some magic in the word ‘convention’ which 
brought with it disorder, anarchy, and ruin, he could 
perceive no just ground for demolishing the constitution of 
England merely because it was intended to hold a meeting 
for the purpose of obtaining a parliamentary reform. 

Ibid. pp. 187 and 199- 


3. R. B. SHERIDAN: Speech on the Standing Order 
for the Exclusion of Strangers, House of Commons, 
6 February 1810 

His right hon. friend had, by implication, questioned 
the use of the liberty of the press. Give me, said Mr. 
Sheridan, but the liberty of the press, and I will give to 
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the minister a venal House of Commons—I will give him 
the full swing of the patronage of office—I will give him the 
whole host of ministerial influence—I will give him all the 
power that place can confer upon him to purchase up 
submission and overawe resistance; and yet armed with 
liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet him undismayed; 
I will attack the mighty fabric he has reared with that 
mightier engine; I will shake down from its height corrup¬ 
tion and bury it beneath the mins of the abuses it was meant 
to shelter. . . . 

What was it that had caused the downfall of all the 
nations of Europe? Was it the liberty of the press? No: it 
was the want of that salutary control upon their govern¬ 
ments, that animating source of public spirit and national 
exertion. If the liberty of the press had existed in France 
before or since the Revolution—if it had existed in Austria 
—if in Prussia—if in Spain, Bonaparte would not now find 
himself in the situation to dictate to Europe. 

CobbetCs Parliamentaiy Debates, 
vol. XV, cols. 341-3. 


4. EARL GREY: Speech in the House of Lords, 

23 November 1819 

[The Speech from the Throne at the opening of the session of 181^20 
called for strong measures against the seditious spirit shown in the manu¬ 
facturing districts. Earl Grey moved an amendment in the Lords, calling 
for an enquiry into the events of 16 August, in order to maintain ‘that 
confidence in the public institutions of the country, which constitutes the 
best safeguard of all law and government,’ The following extracts arc 
from Earl Grey’s speech on 23 November 1819: his amendment, supported 
by the Whig peers, was defeated by 159 votes to 34.] 

The noble lord who moved the address had, in the 
course of his speech, warned the House not to let an anxiety 
for liberty lead to a compromise of the safety of the state. 
He, for his part, could not separate those things. The 
safety of the state could only be found in the protection of 
the liberties of the people. ^Vhatever was destructive of the 
latter also destroyed the former. . . . 

The discontent existing in the country had been insisted 
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on as a ground for the adoption of some measures.... But 
there was another axiom no less true—that there never was 
an extensive discontent without great misgovemmcnt.... 
When no attention was paid to the calls of the people for 
relief, when their petitions were rejected and their sufieringi 
aggravated, was it wonderful that at last public discontents 
should assume a formidable aspect? . . . 

Their lordships had some experience in that House two 
years ago, when restrictive laws were passed and when the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, of the effect which such 
measures were likely to produce. The same complaints were 
then made of the existence of disaffection and discontent, 
and the same means of resorting to force were suggested. 
Did these measures produce the effects which were 
promised? . . . 

The effect of these measures was, in his opinion, the 
cause of a great portion of the discontent which now 
prevailed. After all the experience which they had bad, 
there was no attempt at conciliation, no concession to the 
people; nothing was alluded to but a resort to coercion. . • ■ 
The natural consequence of such a system, when once begun, 
was that it could not be stopped: discontents begot the 
necessity of force; the employment of force increased 
discontents: these would demand the exercise of new 
powers, till by degrees they would depart from all the 
principles of the constitution. . , . 

Such was the order of things which prevailed in Ireland 
previous to the rebellion, and which ended in the destruction 
of the independent legislature of that country. He knew 
not whether it was intended to adopt the same measures 
wUh regard to this country as had been adopted in Ireland, 
where the sword had been substituted for persuasion. . . • 
Could government rest with conBdence upon the sword for 
security? It was impossible that a government of such a 
nature could exist in England. . . . Without that spirit 
which the knowledge of the advantages they enjoyed under 
infused, all their energies would flag, and 
T feelings by which their glory as a nation had been 
estabhshed, would be utterly dissipated. 

Parliamentaiy Debates, vol. xli, pp. 7-19. 
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5. LORD JOHN RUSSELL: An Essay on the History of the 
English Government and Constitution from the Reign of 
Henry VH to Ike Present Time 
(1821) 

There is another circumstance with respect to public 
opinion, which is of more importance than any. It is, that 
opinion has become much more sensitive, and men are more 
disposed to go to extremes than they were before. Since the 
beginning of the present reign, a popular party has appeared, 
which professes itself dissatisfied with the measure of liberty 
secured to us at the Revolution. Others have followed them, 
who, generally perhaps without any serious intention, have 
found pleasure in trying how lar violence of language would 
be permitted. There has naturally arisen in the opposite 
quarter of the heavens, another party, who cling to case 
and quiet, and would fain see political discussion silenced 
altogether. In times of great ferment, the dissensions of 
these parties become highly dangerous to all regular and 
sober freedom. Thus, at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, Mr. Burke having got a hold of the public 
mind, raised a spirit of the most bitter persecution against 
all who did not approve of the policy of the war. The 
extreme nervousness of the nadon made it unsafe to indulge 
any honest differences in politics. The minister, by instituting 
trials for treason, gave in to and promoted the popular fury; 
and had it not been for Mr. Enkinc’s eloquence, it is im¬ 
possible to say whether the lives of Mr. Fox and all the 
chief of his party might not have been sacrificed to the rage 
and fear of the alarmists. The demagogues of the day, on 
the other hand, lose no opportunity of exciting the people, 
in times of distress, to acts of outrage and rebellion. The 
quiet and well-disposed, and indeed all persons of property, 
naturally take the alarm. The panic is increased by miserable 
wretches, who imitate the language of demagogues, in 
order to inspire terror into the community, and strengthen 
the ministers of the day. The evil of violent language and 
blasphemous publications, however, admits of an easy remedy. 
We have laws sufficiently strong against sedition and tumult; 
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it is only necessary to put them in force. Instead of this, two 
other methods have been taken; both, in my mind, injudi¬ 
cious, and one extremely dangerous. The first is the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Now this is a very 
proper precaution, when a conspiracy is carried on by a 
few principal leaders whose imprisonment puts an end to 
the plot. But it is no remedy at all, when the evil consists 
in the discontent of some thousands of unemployed 
manufacturers. . . . The other remedy consists in new 
laws, restraining the right of speaking and writing. Acts 
of this kind interpose obstacles to public meetings and 
public newspapers, and serve to discountenance, for a time, 
by the authority of Parliament, the abuses of liberty which 
have prevailed. But it is manifest, that it is impossible to 
prevent sedition and blasphemy, unless all freedom of 
speech and the liberty of the press be extinguished. It is 
impossible to provide beforehand, by Act of Parliament, 
that all speeches and writings shall keep within the bounds 
of loyalty and moderation. Therefore, the restraining laws 
are, ^ except for the moment, inefficient. They are also 
pernicious; for they admit a principle, which, if pushed 
to its full extent, authorises a censorship of the press. They 
are, therefore, in direct opposition to the maxims of the 
Revolution, which allowed any man to do freely, that which 
in itself was harmless. . . . 

It would seem, that we have now gone as far as it is 
possible to go safely upon the system of restraint. If 
blasphemy and sedition again alarm the timid, they must 
be suppressed by the ordinary laws: otherwise we must 
either admit a censorship, or surrender the present mode 
of trial by jury. 

It h to be hoped, that, rather than adopt either of these 
tyranical expedients, England would impeach the minister, 
who gave such atrocious advice to his sovereign. 

Lord John Russell, Essay . . . (1821), 
pp. 287-91. 
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6. LORD JOHN RUSSELL: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 26 February 1828 

[Lord John Russell was proposing n motion for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. It was carried by 237 to 193.] 

I now come to the great principle involved in the 
numerous petitions before the House; petitions signed by 
the noble body of Dissenters, by Roman Catholics, and by 
many members of the established Church. That principle 
is, that every man ought to be allowed to form his religious 
opinions by the impressions on his own mind, and that, 
when so formed, he should be at liberty to worship God 
according to the dictates of his conscience, without being 
subjected to any penalty or disqualification whatever; that 
every restraint or restriction imposed on any man on 
account of his religious creed is in the nature of persecution 
and is at once an offence to God and an injury to man. 
This is the just and noble principle on which the Dissenters 
claim the repeal of the Test Act. 

... It may be asked, if 1 remove these securities, what 
other tests would I propose? My answer is, that I am 
opposed to religious tests of every kind. ... I would wish 
to see applied to persons taking seats in parliament, and 
all the offices of government or corporations, a simple 
provision, that they should be called upon only to swear 
allegiance to the king. 

PaTlxammlaty Debates, N.S. xviii, pp. 678-9. 


2. OPPOSITION TO THE WAR AGAINST REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE 

7. CHARLES JAMES FOX: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 1 February 1793 
None of the professed causes were grounds for going to 
war. What, then, remained but the internal government 
of France, always disavowed, but ever kept in mind, and 
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constantly mentioned? . . . Such would be the real cause 
of the war, if war we were to have—a war which he trusted 
he should soon see as generally execrated as it was now 
thought to be popular. He knew that for this wish he should 
be represented as holding up the internal government of 
France as an object for imitation. He thought the present 
state of government in France anything rather than an 
object of imitation; but he m^ntained as a principle inviol¬ 
able that the government of every independent state .was 
to be settled by those who were to live under it, and not 
by foreign force. The conduct of the French in the Nether¬ 
lands was the same with such a war as he was now 
deprecating, and might be an omen of its success. It was 
a war of pikes and bayonets against opinions; it was 
the tyranny of giving liberty by compubion; it was an 
attempt to introduce a system among a people by force, 
which the more it was forced upon them the more they 
abhorred. . , . 

To those who proposed repelling opinions by force, the 
example of the French in the Netherlands might teach the 
impotence of power to repel or to introduce. But how was 
a war to operate in keeping opinions supposed dangerous 
out of this country? It was not surely meant to beat the 
French out of their own opinions; and opinions were not 
like commodities, the importation of which from France 
war would prevent. 

Charles James Fox, Speeches during Ihe French Revolution, 
pp. 67-70. 


8. CHARLES JAMES FOX: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 17 April 1794 

^ Certainly, he thought the war on our part to be both 
just and necessary, provided it was impossible to obtain, 
m the first instance, satbfacUon and security by negotiation; 
but he could never a^e that we should continue the war 
or the purpose of imposing a form of government on 
rrancc. He certainly thought that, even though the 
government of France was an unjust or wicked government, 
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it was in direct contradiction of the first principles of an 
independent state, and of the sovereignty of nations, to 
interfere with its formation. If a people, in the formation 
of their government, have been ill-advised, if they have 
fallen into error, if they have acted iniquitously and unjustly 
towards each other, God was their only judge; it was not 
the province of other nations to chastise their folly, or 
punish their wickedness, by choosing who should rule over 
them, or in what manner and form they should be governed. 

Ibid. p. 156. 


9. CHARLES JAMES FOX: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 3 February 1800 

One campaign is successful to you—another to them; 
and in this way, animated by the vindictive passions of 
revenge, hatred, and rancour, which are infinitely more 
flagitious even than those of ambition and the thirst of 
power, you may go on for ever; as, with such black incentives, 
I see no end to human misery. And all this without an intel> 
Hgible motive—all this because you may gain a better 
peace a year or two hence! So that we arc called upon to 
go on merely as a speculation—we must keep Bonaparte 
for some time longer at war, as a state of probation. 
Gracious God, Sir! Is war a state of probation? Is peace a 
rash system? Is it dangerous for nations to live in amity 
with each other? Is your vigilance, your policy, your common 
powers of observation, to be extinguished by putting an 
end to the horrors of war? Cannot this state of probation 
be as well undergone without adding to the catalogue of 
human sufferings? ‘But we mustpau«!’. . . 

If a man were present now at a field of slaughter, and 
were to inquire for what they were fighting: ‘Fighting!’ 
would be the answer; ‘they are not fighting, they arc 
pausing.' ‘Why is that man expiring? Why is that other 
writhing with agony? What means this implacable fury?’ 
The answer must be: ‘You arc quite wrong, Sir, you deceive 
yourself.—^Thcy arc not fighting.—Do not disturb them— 
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they arc merely pausing!—This man is not expiring with 
agony—that man is not dead—he is only pausing! Lord 
help you, Sir! they are not angry with one another; they 
have now no cause of quarrel—^but their country thinks 
that there should be a pause. All that you see, Sir, is nothing 
like fighting—there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor bloodshed 
in it whatever—it is nothing more than a political pause!— 
it is merely to try an experiment—to see whether Bonaparte 
will not behave himself better than heretofore; and in the 
meantime we have agreed to a pause, in pure friendship! 
And is this the way. Sir, that you are to show yourselves 
the advocates of order? . . . 

Sir, I have done. I have told you my opinion. I think 
you ought to have given a civU, clear, and explicit answer 
to the overture which was fairly and handsomely made you. 
If you were desirous that the negotiation should have 
included all your allies, as the means of bringing about a 
general peace, you should have told Bonaparte so; but I 
believe you were afraid of his agreeing to the proposal. 
You took that method before. ‘Ay, but,’ you say, ‘the 
people were anxious for peace in 1797.’ I say they are friends 
to peace now; and I am confident that you will one day 
own it. Believe me, they are friends to peace; although, by 
the laws which you have made, restraining the expression 
of the sense of the people, public opinion cannot now be 
heard ^ loudly and unequivocally as heretofore. But I will 
not go into the internal slate of this country. It is too afiUct- 
ing to the heart to sec the strides which have been made, 
by means of, and under the mberable pretext of this war, 
against liberty of every kind, both of speech and of writing; 
and to observe in another kingdom the rapid approaches 
to that military despotism which we affect to make an 
ar^ment against peace. I know. Sir, that public opinion, 
if It could be collected, would be for peace, as much now 
know that it is only by public opinion— 
not by the inclination of their minds—that ministers will 
be brought, if ever, to give us peace. 


Ibid. pp. 413 ** 5 - 
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3. FOREIGN POLICY AND THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM ABROAD 

10. EARL GREY: Speech in the House of Lords, 

19 February 1821 

[Grey was speaking in the debate on Naples. After the revolution in 
Naples in July i8ao the protocol wluch affirmed the right of the European 
Alliance to interfere to crush dangerous internal revolutions had been 
issued at the Congress of tVoppau, October 1830.] 

The claim set up was nothing less than the right of a 
general superintendence of the states of Europe, and of 
the suppression of all changes in their internal government, 
if those changes should be hostile to what the Holy Alliance 
called the legitimate principles of government. . . . 

Every reform of abuses, every improvement in govern¬ 
ment, which did not originate with a sovereign, of his own 
free will, was to be prevented. Were this principle to be 
successfully maintained, the triumph of tyranny would be 
complete, and the chains of mankind would be riveted for 
ever. . . . Hopeless, indeed, was the condition of the human 
race, if they were to obtain no political rights except such as 
spring from the benevolence of sovereigns—of the monarchs 
who composed the Holy Alliance. 

[After criticising the Government for breaking off relations with 
the constitutional government established in Naples, Earl 
Grey conu'nucd:] 

Their lordships had seen free constitutions overthrown by 
armies in concert with kings, and yet no such consequence 
as the interruption of friendly relations had followed. . . . 
Their lordships well knew that the constitution of Spain 
was overthrown by an army under the direction of the king, 
and yet they had seen no such consequence as had occurred 
with respect to Naples. Amicable relations were without 
scruple continued with the court of Spain after Ferdinand 
had subverted that constitution which thb country was 
bound to support. There was no accounting for this distinc¬ 
tion but upon the supposition that ministers had one rule for 
revolutions in favour of liberty, and another for revolutions 
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in favour of despotism. The latter were by every meaiu 
to be encouraged, and the former discountenanced, and if 
possible punished. When what had passed was impartially 
looked at, the inference drawn must be this—that the objec¬ 
tion to the Neapolitan revolution was the characteristics of 
freedom which belonged to it, and that, being a revolution 
the object of which was to limit, not to create arbitrary power, 
it was therefore to be severely condemned. . . . 

We were told that there was a sect or party at Naples 
which had occasioned the revolution, and that this sect 
was called the Carbonari; but if the fact of the revolution 
being occasioned by a sect gave a right of interference, 
such a right might be claimed in every revolution. . . . He 
was one of those old-fashioned politicians who thought that 
every great political change might be traced to previous 
misgovemment. In such a situation, sects could be formed, 
and leaders would always be found, for effecting a revolu¬ 
tion; and it would be very unjust to accuse those as being 
the causes of it who were only the instruments, and to punish 
them for taking the only means of effecting their objects. 
Let their lordships look to the revolution of 1688, and then 
he would ask them, if it could have been carried into effect 
without the combinations of those great men, who restored 
and secured our religion, our laws, and our liberties, and 
without such mutual communications among them as would 
bring them under the description of a sect or party? . . . 

They were told, however, that the Neapolitan revolution 
had not only been the work of a sect, but that they had 
employed the army as the instrument in effecting their 
purpose. He did not sec any more strength in this objection 
than in the former. If they were to have armies, they must 
reconcile themselves to the idea, that when a soldier enlisted 
into them he did not surrender the feelings of a man; that 
he remained a citizen when under amu, and must sympathise 
with his countrymen. In a revolution the army must always 
take one side or the other; it miut support the sovereign 
against the people, or aid the people in demanding their 
rights of the sovereign. God forbid that it should always, 
and in all circumstances, take the side of arbitrary power! 
God forbid that tyranny, however monstrous or oppressive. 
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should always be defended by the army! He rejoiced to 
consider that soldiers when enlisted did not cease to be men, 
and that sovereigns were sometime taught by their taking 
an opposite side, that their best guards and protection were 
the confidence and love of the people. . . . 

Divesting the principles promulgated in the circular, and 
the conduct of the aUi^, of all pretexts, what language did 
they hold but the following, to the people of Naples? ‘You 
sh^l have no liberty but what is agreeable to our will; we 
cannot permit it to be enjoyed in our states, nor will we 
allow it in you: as we are resolved not to give freedom our¬ 
selves, we will not have free neighbours; freedom at Naples 
might encourage the people of Germany, and the people in 
the north of Italy, to demand a similar boon. It might 
incite the inhabitants of Breslau, or of the banks of the 
Rhine, to seek for those constitutions which have been long 
promised and always delayed; nay, it might even penetrate 
into the frosts of Russia and elicit a new spark in the breasts 
of those who expelled Bonaparte from their inhospitable 
wilds. Expect not, therefore, that we can permit you to 
improve the system of your government. Overthrow the 
constitution you have established, or prepare for the full 
infliction of our wrath.' Such was the language held by the 
assembled sovereigns to the people of Naples. . . . 

When he looked around, and saw that no changes were 
to be permitted but those which were inconsistent with the 
independence of states and the rights of mankind; when he 
saw Austria, because she had dominions in Italy, declaring 
that no part of Italy should enjoy freedom, lest that freedom 
should become contagious, he could scarcely restrain his 
indignation. Of what nature was the government of Austria 
in Italy? It was the government of strangers in that country; 
it was founded on recent conquest, and had for its principle 
that everything was to be done there for the benefit of 
Austria, and not for that of Italy. If any new law was to be 
enacted, it was, to secure the interests of Austria; if any tax 
was to be levied, it was for Austria; if any conscription was 
to be raised, it was for defeiwUng the rights of Austria, and 
not of Italy. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
languished on account of the power exercbed by Austria; 
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even literature and the arts had felt the influence of foreign 
dominion. No improvement could be expected in a state so 
governed; and was Naples to be restrained from attaining 
her rights, or establishing her freedom, because the dominion 
of the Emperor of Austria might be rendered less secure in 
the north of Italy by an improvement in the south? 

ParlittnuntaTj Debates, N.S. iv, pp. 744*59- 


II. MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE; Speech in the 
House ofLords, 2 March 1821 

[Lansdowne was abo ipcaUng in the debate on Naples.] 

Was it probable that a new order of things, never 
attempted to be established before, could now be reared 
and permanently established? If such a state of things in 
Europe had heretofore been attempted, would Holland have 
obtained what she had achieved? Would Switzerland? 
Would the United States? Would Spain or Portugal? They 
never could have changed their situations had the principles 
of this alliance ofsovereigns been heretofore promulgated.... 
It was against such a system that England had repeatedly 
acted both In ancient and modern times, $0 late as at the 
breaking out ofthc war when Bonaparte was first consul. . . . 
At that time reasons were not wanting for France to have 
said of Switzerland as Austria now did of Naples, that her 
proceedings were calculated to inflame contiguous states. 
But no such plea was thought of by England; the act of 
France was justly complained of, because it was an act 
inconsistent with the independence of nations, and par¬ 
ticularly in that most essential part, the right of a free 
people to choose their own form of government. In former 
times Great Britain had acquired deserved glory by the 
policy she adopted, as the fosterer of every nascent spark of 
liberty which was struck out of any of the nations in the 
world. The moment that spark arose, it was considered by 
England as an acquisition to be cherished, not extinguished. 
The greatest man who had ever written upon the policy of 
an empire, or who had enll^tened'any age by his wisdom, 
the great Lord Bacon, wheu justly praising the principles 
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at governed the counsels of Queen Elizabeth in her 
mmourse with foreign states, after reviewing the various 
ascribed to that policy, fixed for the 
. T' “Pon that part of Elizabeth's 

’ where, to use his own words, ‘she cultivated and 
ouraged the liberties of other nations on the continent 
01 Europe.. . 

it had been said, that all interference would be 
t Y that the die was cast, and it was now too late 

interfere in the hope of promoting any practical good. 
.. opinion; he did not despair, even now, 

th properly interposed. But even were he satished 

at the people of Naples were over-run by their assailants, 
and every foot of land there in the firm occupation of German 
so dicrs, still he should say it was not too late for that House 
0 disclaim the principle upon which the congress at Troppau 
Were now acting, and to save Europe from the eventual 
calamities which such a principle was but too well calculated 
to produce. 

Ihid. pp. 1047-9. 


12. EARL BYROUt Sonnet on Chilian 
(1816) 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art: 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 

And when thy sons to letters are consigned— 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers wth their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for 'twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

^Vom, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bomvarf!’—May none those marks efface! 

For the appeal from tyranny to God. 

Byron- 

■ Sm Noi« on Ootuvanl, p. iB. 
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13. EARL hYRON: Ckildt Harold 
{1817) 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind; 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the Tempest leaves behind; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little svorth. 

But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find, 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 

Ckitde Harold, Canto IV, xcviii. 


14. EARL BYRON: Merino FeUtro 
(i8ai) 


[From Act II, Scene H, 
Venice, Marino Fahtre. It 
Lane in i6at.] 


of Byron’s hutoricat drama of I4th>cenlury 
was vmtten in 1820 and produced at Drury 


ISRAEL BERTUCcro: They never fail who die 

a great cause: the block may soak their gore: 
Ihcir heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Uapse, and others share as dark a doom. 

augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
T^c world at last to Freedom. What were we. 

If Brutus had not lived? He died in giving 
Kome liberty, but left a deathless lesson— 

A name which is a virtue, and a soul 
hich multiplies itself throughout all time, 


their to thmw leaders of the Genevese in 

into a ret^blie H,. oif tlte yoke etf the House of Savoy and convert their city 
second «t;«te<I «nd im|iritone<l by the Duke of Savoy, on the 

’ «em 1536, Byron andSheUeyviaitedChillon together in June 1816. 
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When wicked men wax nughty, and a state 
Turns servile. He and his high friends were styled 
‘The last of Romans.’ Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires. 


4. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

15. LORD JOHN RUSSELL: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 25 April 1822 

[Lord John Russell’a speech introducing the motion ‘That the present 
state of the representation of the People in Parliament requires the most 
serious consideration of this House.’ The motion was lost by 269 votes 
to 164.] 

At the present period, the ministers of the Crown possess 
the confidence of the House of Commons, but the House of 
Commons does not possess the esteem and reverence of the 
people.... We have seen discontent breaking into outrage 
in various quarters—we have seen alarm universally prevail¬ 
ing among the upper classes and disaffection among the 
lower—we have seen the ministers of the Crown seek a 
remedy for these evils in a system of severe coercion—in 
restrictive laws—in large standing armies—in enormous 
barracks, and in every other resource that belongs to a 
government which is not founded on the hearts of its 
subjects. ... It is my persuasion that the liberties of 
Englishmen, being founded upon the general consent of 
all, must remain upon that basis, or must altogether cease 
to have any existence. We cannot confine liberty in this 
country to one class of men: we cannot erect here a senate 
of Venice, by which a small part of the community is 
enabled to lord it over the majority; we cannot in this land 
and at this time make liberty the inheritance of a caste. . . . 

I speak according to the spirit of our constitution when I 
say, that the liberty of England abhors the unnatural 
protection of a standing army; she abjures the countenance 
of fortresses ana’ barracis; nor can those instftuCrons ever 
be maintained by force and terror that were founded upon 
mildness and affection. 
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If wc ask the causes, why a system of government, so 
contrary to the spirit of our laws, so obnoxious to the feelings 
of our people, so ominous to the future prospects of the 
country has been adopted, wc shall find the root of the evil 
to lie in the defective state of our representation. The votes 
of the House of Commons no longer imply the general 
assent of the realm; they no longer carry with them the 
sympathies and understandings of the nation. The ministen 
of the Crown, after obtaining triumphant majorities in this 
House, arc obliged to have recoune to other means than 
those of persuasion, reverence for authority, and voluntary 
respect, to procure the adherence of the country. They arc 
obliged to enforce, by arms, obedience to acts of this House 
—which, according to every just theory, arc supposed to 
emanate from the people themselves. 

Patliamentaiy DebaUs, N.S. vii, p. 73. 


16. LORD MELBOURNE: Speech in the House 
of Lords, 4 October 1831 

^is speech wi* made on the occasion of the second reading of the 
Reform Bill in tS^t.] 

But all experience proves, when the wishes of the people 
are founded on reason and justice and when they arc consist¬ 
ent with the fundamental principles of the constitution, that 
there must come a time when both the legislative and execu¬ 
tive powers must yield to the popular voice or be annihilated. 
. . . When your lordships sec, that on every occasion of 
jmblic calamity and distress, from whatever cause arising, 
the people call for an alteration in the representation, and 
that the call is accompanied with a deep, rankling sense of 
injustice suffered, and of rights withheld, can your lordships 
suppose that an opinion so continually revived has not 
some deep-seated foundation, and can you be insensible to 
the danger of continuing a permanent cause for angry and 
discontented feelings to be revived and renewed at every 
period of public distress and public calamity. 


Ibid. p. 1179- 
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17. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY: Speech 
in the House of Commons, 2 March 1831 
[Macaulay was speaking in the debate on the First Reform Bill.] 

I support this bill because it will improve our institutions; 
but I support it also because it tends to preserve them. That 
we may exclude those whom it is necessary to exclude, we 
must admit those whom it may be safe to admit. At present 
we oppose the schemes of revolutions with only one half, 
with only one quarter of our proper force. We say, and we 
say justly, that it is not by mere numbers, but by property 
and intelligence, that the nation ought to be governed. 
Yet, saying this, we exclude from all share in the govern¬ 
ment great masses of property and intelligence, great 
numbers of those who arc most interested in preserving 
tranquillity, and who know best how to preserve it. We do 
more. We drive over to the side of revolution those whom 
we shut out from power. . . . 

This is not government by property. It is government 
by certain detached portions and fragments of property, 
selected from the rest, and preferred to the rest, on no 
rational principle whatever. , . . 

All history is full of revolutions, produced by causes 
similar to those which arc now operating in England. A 
portion of the community which had been of no account 
expands and becomes strong. It demands a place in the 
system, suited, not to its former weakness, but to its present 
power. If this is granted, all b well. If this is refused, then 
comes the struggle between the young energy of one class 
and the ancient privileges of another. Such was the struggle 
between the plebeians and the patricians of Rome. Such 
was the struggle of the Italian allies for admission to the full 
rights of Roman citizens. Such was the struggle of our 
North American colonies against the mother country. Such 
was the struggle which the Third Estate of France main¬ 
tained against the aristocracy of birth. Such was the 
struggle which the Roman Catholics of Ireland maintained 
against the aristocracy of creed. Such is the struggle which 
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the free people of colour in Jamaica are now maintaining 
against the aristocracy of sJun. Such, finally, is the struggle 
which the middle classes in England are maintaining against 
an aristocracy of mere locality, against an aristocracy the 
principle of which is to invest a hundred drunken pot- 
wallopcn in one place, or the owner of a ruined hovel in 
another, with powers which are withheld from cities re* 
nowned to the furthest ends of the earth, for the marvels of 
their wealth and their industry. . . . 

The question of Parliamentary Reform is still behind. 
But signs, of which it is impossible to misconceive the import, 
do most clearly indicate that, unless that question also be 
speedily settled, property, and order, and all the institutions 
of this great monarchy, will be exposed to fearful peril. Is 
it possible that gentlemen long versed in high political 
affain cannot read these signs? Is it possible that they can 
really believe that the Representative system of England, 
such as it now is, will last to the year i860? If not, for what 
would they have us wait? Would they have us wait, merely 
that we may show to the world how little we have profited 
by our own recent experience? Would they have us wait, 
that we may once again hit the exact point where we can 
neither refuse with authority, nor concede with grace? 
^Vould they have us wait, that the numbers of the 
discontented party may become larger, its demands higher, 
its feelings more acrimonious, its organisation more complete? 
Would they have us wait till the whole tragicomedy of 1827 
has been acted over again? till they have been brought into 
office by a cry of ‘ No Reform,’ to be reformers, as they were 
once brought into office by a cry of ‘No Popery,’ to be 
emancipators? Have they obliterated from their minds— 
gladly, perhaps, would some among them obliterate from 
their minds—the transactions of that year? And have they 
forgotten all the transactions of the succeeding year? Have 
they forgotten how the spirit of liberty in Ireland, debarred 
from its natural outlet, found a vent by forbidden passages? 
Have they forgotten how wc were forced to indulge the 
Catholics in all the license of rebels, merely because we 
chose to withhold from them the liberties of subjects? Do 
they wail for associations more formidable than that of the 
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Corn Exchange, for contributions larger than the Rent, for 
agitators more violent than those who, three years ago, 
divided with the King and the Parliament the sovereignity 
of Ireland? Do they wait for that last and most dreadful 
paroxysm of popular rage, for that last and most cruel test 
of military fidelity? Let them wait, if their past experience 
shall induce them to think that any high honour or any 
exquisite pleasure is to be obuuned by a policy like this. 
Let them wait, if this strange and fearful infatuation be 
indeed upon them, that they should not see with their eyes, 
or hear with their ears, or understand with their heart. 
But let us know our interest and our duty better. Turn where 
we may, within, around, the voice of great events is pro¬ 
claiming to us. Reform, that you may preserve. Now, 
therefore, while everything at home and abroad forebodes 
ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against the 
spirit of the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne 
of the Continent is still resounding in our ears, now, while 
the roof of a British palace affords an ignominious shelter 
to the exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we see on every 
side ancient institutions subverted, and great societies 
dissolved, now, while the heart of England is still sound, 
now, while old feelings and old associations retain a power 
and a charm which may too soon pass away, now, in this 
your accepted time, now, in this your day of salvation, take 
counsel, not of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of the 
ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of history, of 
reason, of the ages which arc past, of the signs of this most 
portentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of the 
expectation with which this great debate has been 
anticipated, and of the long remembrance which it will 
leave behind. Renew the youth of the State. Save property, 
divided against itself. Save the multitude, endangered by 
its own ungovernable pasrions. Save the aristocracy, en¬ 
dangered by its own unpopular power. Save the greatest, 
and fairest, and most highly civilised community that ever 
existed, from calamities which may in a few days sweep 
away all the rich heritage of so many ages of wisdom and 
glory. The danger is terrible. The time is short. If this bill 
should be rejected, I pray to God that none of those who 
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concur in rejecting it may ever remember their votes with 
unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, the confusion 
of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dissolution of 
the social order. 

AfiscellaTUOut Writings and Speeches of Lord Macaulay 
(1882), pp. 484*92. 



PART II 


THE BENTHAMITES AND THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMISTS, 1776-1830 


I. INDIVIDUALISM AND LAISSEZ-PATKE 

i8. ADAM SMITH: The Wealth of Mtions 
(1776) 

Every individual is continually exerting himself to find out 
the most advantageous employment for whatever capital he 
can command. It is his own advantage, indeed, and not that 
of the society, which he has in view. But the study of his 
own advantage naturally, or rather necessarily, leads him to 
prefer that employment which is most advantageous to the 
society. 

... As every individual, therefore, endeavours as much as 
he can both to employ his capital in the support of domestic 
industry and so to direct that industry that its produce may 
be of the greatest value, every individual necessarily labours 
to render the annual revenue of the society as great as he can. 
He generally indeed, neither intends to promote the public 
interest nor knows how much he is promoting it. By prefer¬ 
ring the support of domestic to that of foreign industry, he 
intends only his own security; and by directing that industry 
in such a manner as its produce may be of the greatest value, 
he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse for the 
society that it was no part of it. By pursuing his own interest 
b/t, 'pwntifio, *hzt. wurVj 

than when he really intends to promote it. I have never known 
much good done by those who affected to trade for the public 
*5 
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good. It is an affectation, indeed, not very common among 
merchants, and very few words need be employed in dis¬ 
suading them from it. 

Adam Smith, The Wealth of J^ations (Everyman cdn.), 
vol. i, pp. 398 - 400 . 


19 . ADAM SMITH: The Wealth ofmions 
(■776) 

(A) 

Though the profusion of government must, undoubtedly, 
have retarded the natural progress of England towards 
wealth and improvement, it has not been able to stop it. 
The annual produce of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, 
much greater at present than it was either at the restoration 
or at the revolution. The capital, therefore, annually 
employed in cultivating this land, and in maintaining this 
labour, must likewise be much greater. In the midst of all 
the exactions of government, this capital has been silently 
and gradually accumulated by the private frugality and 
good conduct of individuals, by their universal, continual, 
and uninterrupted effort to better their own condition. It 
is this effort, protected by law and allowed by liberty to 
exert itself in the manner that is most advantageous, which 
has maintained the progress of England towards opulence 
and improvement in almost all former times, and which, 
it is to be hoped, will do so in all future times. England, 
however, as it has never been blessed with a very parsimoni¬ 
ous government, so parsimony has at no time been the 
characterised virtue of its inhabitants. It is the highest 
impertinence and presumption, therefore, in kings and 
ministers, to pretend to watch over the economy of private 
people, and to restrain thdr expense, either by sumptuary 
laws, or by prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. 
They are themselves always, and without any exception, 
the greatest spendthrifts in the society. Let them look well 
after tlieir own expense, and they may safely trust private 
people with theirs. If thdr own extravagance does not ruin 
the state, that of their subjects never will. 
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It is thus that every system which endeavours, either by 
extraordinary encouragements to draw towards a particular 
species of industry a greater share of the capital of the society 
than would naturally go to it, or, by extraordinary restraints, 
force from a particular species of industry some share of 
the capital which would othen^e be employed in it, is in 
reality subversive to the great purpose which it means to 
promote. It retards, instead of accelerating, the progress 
of the society towards real wealth and greatness; and 
diminishes, instead of increasing, the real value of the 
annual produce of its land and labour. 

All systems either of preference or of restraint, therefore, 
being thus completely taken away, the obvious and simple 
system of natural liberty establishes itself of its own accord. 
Every man, as long as he does not violate the laws of justice, 
is left perfectly free to pursue his own interest his own way, 
and to bring both his industry and capital into competition 
with those of any other man, or order of men. The sovereign 
is completely discharged from a duty, in the attempting to 
perform which he must always be exposed to innumerable 
delusions, and for the proper performance of which no human 
wisdom or knowledge could ever be sufficient; the duty of 
superintending the industry of private people, and of 
directing it towards the employments most suitable to the 
interest of the society. According to the system of natural 
liberty, the sovereign has only three duties to attend to; 
three duties of great importance, indeed, but plain and 
intelligible to common understandings: first, the duty of 
protecting the society from the violence and invasion of other 
independent societies: secondly, the duty of protecting, as 
far as possible, every member of the society from the injustice 
or oppression of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact admimstration of justice; and, thirdly, 
the duty of erecting and maintaining certain public works 
and certain public institutions which it can never be for the 
interest of any indiridual, or small number of individuals, 
to erect and maintain; because the profit could never repay 
the expense to any individual or small number of individuals. 
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though it may frequently do much more than repay it to a 
great society. 

J6id. (a), vol. i, pp. 309-10; (b), vol. ii, pp. 180-1. 


20. JEREMY BENTHAM: A Manual of Political Economy 

(*798) 

The practical questions, therefore, arc ... how far the end 
in view is best promoted by individuals acting for themselves? 
and in what cases these ends may be promoted by the hands 
of government? 

YJilh the view of causing an increase to taVe place in the 
mass of national wealth, or with a view to increase of the 
means either ofsubsistencc or enjoyment, without some special 

reason, the general rule is, that nothing ought to be done 
or attempted by government. The motto, or watchword of 
government, on these occasions, ought to be—Be quiet. 

Tor this quietism there are two main reasonsr I. Generally 
speaking, any interference for this purpose on the part of 
government is needless. The wealth of the whole community 
is composed of the wealth of the several individuals belonging 
to it taken together. But to increase his particular portion is, 
generally speaking, among the constant objects of each in¬ 
dividual’s cxerdons and care. Generally speaking, there is no 
one who knows what is for your interest so well as yourself— 
no one who is disposed with so much ardour and constancy 
to punuc it. 

2. Generally speaking, it is moreover likely to be per¬ 
nicious, viz. by being unconducive, or even obstructive, with 
reference to the attainment of the end in view. Each indi¬ 
vidual bestowing more time and attention upon the means of 
preserving and increasing his portion of wealth, than is or can 
be bestowed by government, is likely to take a more effectual 
course than what, in his instance and on his behalf, would be 
taken by government. 

It is, moreover, universally and constantly pernicious in 
another way, by the restraint or constraint imposed on the 
free agency of the indi\idua!. . . . 

. . . With few exceptions, and those not very considerable 
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ones, the attainment of the maximum of enjoyment will be 
most effectually secured by leaving each individual to 
pursue his own maximum of enjoyment, in proportion as he 
is in possession of the means. Inclination in this respect will 
not be wanting on the part of any one. Power, the species of 
power applicable to this case—viz. wealth, pecuniary power— 
could not be given by the hand of government to one, without 
being taken from another; so that by such interference there 
would not be any gain of power upon the whole. 

The gain to be produced in this article by the interposition 
of government, respects principally the head of knowledge. 
There are cases in which, for the benefit of the public at 
large, it may be in the power of government to cause this 
or that portion of knowledge to be produced and diffused, 
which, without the demand for it produced by government, 
would either not have been produced, or would not have 
been difiused. 

We have seen above the grounds on which the general 
rule in this behalf—Be quiet—rests. Whatever measures, 
therefore, cannot be jusrified as exceptions to that rule, may be 
considered as non agenda on the part of government. The art, 
therefore, is reduced within a small compasst security and 
freedom are ail that industry requires. The request which 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce present to govern¬ 
ments, is modest and reasonable as that which Diogenes 
made to Alexander: ‘Stand out of my sunshine.’ We have 
no need of favour—wc require only a secure and open path. 

Bentham's IVorh, ed. Bowring (Edinburgh, 1843), 
vol. iii, pp. 33-5. 


2. NATURAL LAWS AND THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF INTERFERENCE 

21. THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS: Essay on Population 
(1798) 

w 

. . . There is one right, which man has generally been 
thought to possess, which I am confident he neither does. 
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nor can, possess, a right to subsistence when his labour will 
not fairly purchase it. Our laws indeed say that he has 
this right, and bind the society to furnish employment 
and food to those who cannot get them in the regular 
market; but in so doing, they attempt to reverse the laws of 
nature. ... 

A man who is born into a world already possessed, if 
he cannot get subsistence from his parents on whom he has 
a just demand, and if the sodety do not want his labour, has 
no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and in 
fact, has no business to be where he is. At nature’s mighty 
feast there is no vacant cover for him. . . . 

The Abbi Raynal has said, that: ‘Avant toutes les loix 
sociales Thomme avoit Ic droit de subsislcr.’ He might with 
just as much propriety have said, that before the institution 
of social laws, every man had a right to live A hundred 
yean. Undoubtedly he had then, and has still, a good right, 
to Vive a hundred yean, nay, a thousand, if he eait . . . but 
the alTair, in both cases, is principally an affair of power, 
not of right. . . . 

The poor are by no means inclined to be visionary. 
Their distressn arc always real, though they arc not 
attributed to the real causes. If these real causes were 
properly explained to them, and they were taught to know 
how small a part of their present distress was attributable 
to government, and how great a part to causes totally 
unconnected with it, discontent and irritation among the 
lower classes of people would show themselves much less 
frequently than at present. 


(B) 

Almost c\Tr>'thing that has been hitherto done for the 
poor, has tended, as if «dth solicitous care, to throw a veil 
of obscurity over this sutgcct and to hide from them the 
true cause of their poverty. When the wages of labour are 
hardly sufficient to maintain two children, a man marries 
and has five or six. He of course finds himself mberably 
distressed. ... He accuses his parish. ... He accuses the 
avarice of the rich. . . . He accuses the partial and unjust 
institutions of society. ... In searching for objects of 
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accusation, he never adverts to the quarter from which all 
his misfortunes originate. The last person that he would 
think of accusing is himself. . . . 

We cannot justly accuse them (the common people) of 
improwdence and want of industry, till they act as they 
do now after it has been brought home to their comprehen¬ 
sions, that they are themselves the cause of their own poverty; 
that the means of redress arc in their own hands, and in the 
hands of no other persons whatever; that the society in 
which they live and the government which presides over it, 
are totally without power in this respect; and however 
ardently they may desire to relieve them, and whatever 
attempts they may make to do so, they are really and truly 
unable to execute what they benevolently wish, but unjustly 
promise. 

Malthus, Essaj> on the Principle of Population 
(and cdn. 1803), (a), pp. 531-5; (b), pp. 506-7. 


22. DAVID RICARDO: The Principlts of PolUieal 
Economy and Taxation 
(■819) 

Labour, like all other things which are purchased and 
sold . . . has its natural and its market price. The natural 
price of labour is that price which is necessary to enable 
the labourers, one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate 
their race, without either increase or diminution. . . . 

The market price of labour is the price which is really 
paid for it, from the natural operation of the proportion 
of the supply to the demand. . . . 

It is when the market price of labour exceeds its natural 
price, that the condition of the labourer is flourishing and 
happy, that he has it in his power to command a greater 
proportion of the necessaries and enjoyments of life, and 
therefore to rear a healthy and numerous family. When, 
however, by the encouragement which high wages give to 
the increase of population, the number of labourers is 
increased, wages again fall to their natural price, and indeed 
from a reaction sometimes fall below it. 
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When the market price of labour is below its natural 
price, the condition of the labourers is most wretched: then 
poverty deprives them of those comforts which custom 
renders absolute necessaries. It is only after their privations 
have reduced their number, or the demand for labour has 
increased, that the market price of labour will rise to its 
natural price, and that the labourer will have the moderate 
comforts which the natural price of wages will afford. . . . 

These then arc the laws by which wages arc regulated, 
and by which the happiness of far the greatest part of every 
community is governed. Like all other contracts, wages 
should be left to the fair and free competition of the market 
and should never be controlled by the interference of the 
legislature. 

The clear and direct tendency of the poor laws, is in 
direct opposition to these obvious principles: it is not, as 
the legislature benevolently intended, to amend the 
condition of the poor, but to deteriorate the condition of 
both poor and rich; instead of making the poor rich, they 
are calculated to make the rich poor; and while the present 
laws arc in force, it is quite in the natural order of things 
that the fund for the mtuntenance of the poor should 
progressively increase, till it has absorbed all the net revenue 
of the country, or at least so much of it as the state shall 
leave us, after satisfying its own never failing demands for 
the public expenditure. . . . 

It is a truth which admits not a doubt, that the comforts 
and welbbeing of the poor cannot be permanently secured 
without some regard on their part, or some effort on the part 
of the legislature, to regulate the increase of their numbers, 
and to render less frequent among them early and impro¬ 
vident marriages. . . . 

The nature of evil points out the remedy. By gradually 
contracting the sphere of the poor laws; by impressing on 
the poor the value of independence, by teaching them that 
they must look not to systematic or casual charity but to 
their own exertions for support, that prudence and fore¬ 
thought are neither unnecessary nor unproBtable virtues^ 
We shall by degrees approach a sounder and more healthful 
state. 
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No scheme for the amendment of the poor laws merits 
the least attention, which has not their abolition for its 
ultimate object, and he is the bat friend to the poor and 
to the cause of humanity who can point out how this end can 
be attained with the most security, and at the same time 
with the least violence. . . . 

If by law every human being wanting support could be 
sure to obtain it, and obtain it in such a degree as to make 
life tolerably comfortable, theory would lead us to expect 
that all other taxes would be light compared with the single 
one of poor rates. The principle of gravitation is not more 
certain than the tendency of such laws to change wealth 
and power into misery and weakness; to call away the 
exertions of labour from every object except that of providing 
more subsistence; to confound all intellectual distinction; to 
busy the mind continually in supplying the body’s wants; 
until at last all classes should be infected with the plague of 
universal poverty. 

David Ricardo, Thi Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
(and edn., London, 1819), ch. v, ‘On Wages'/orxim. 


3. FREE TRADE 

23. ADAM SMITH: The Wealth of Nations 

(1776) 

w 

If a foreign country can supply us with a commodity 
cheaper than we ourselves can make it, better buy it of 
them with some part of the produce of our own industry 
employed in a v/ay in which we have some advantage. The 
general industry of the country, being always in proportion 
to the capital which emplo)^ it, will not thereby be 
diminished; but only left to find out the way in which it 
can be employed with the greatest advantage. It is certainly 
not employed to the greatest advantage when it is thus 
directed towards an object which it can buy cheaper than 
it can make. The value of its annual produce is certainly 
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more or less diminished when it is thus turned away from 
producing commodities evidently of more value than the 
commodity which it is directed to produce. According to 
the supposition, that a commodity could be purchased from 
foreign countries cheaper than it can be made at home, it 
could, therefore, have been purchased with a part only of 
the commodities, or, what is the same thing, with a part 
only of the price of the commodities, which the industry 
employed by an equal capital would have produced at 
home, had it been left to follow its natural course. The 
industry of the country, therefore, is thus turned away from 
a more to a less advantageous employment, and the 
exchangeable value of its annual produce, instead of being 
increased, according to the intention of the lawgiver, must 
necessarily be diminished by every such regulation. 


(B) 

The Portuguese, it is said, indeed, are better customers 
for our manufactures than the French, and should therefore 
be encouraged in preference to them. As they give us their 
custom, it is pretended, we should give them ours. The 
sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are thus erected into 
political maxims for the conduct of a great empire: for it is 
the most underling tradesmen only who make it a rule to 
employ chiefly their own customers. A great trader purchases 
his goods always where they are cheapest and best, without 
regard to any little interest of this kind. 

By such maxims as these, however, nations have been 
taught that their interest consisted in beggaring all their 
neighbours. Each nation has been made to look with an 
invidious eye upon the prosperity of all the nations with 
which it trades, and to consider their gain as its own loss. 
Commerce, which ought naturally to be, among nations, 
as among individuals, a bond of union and friendship, has 
become the most fertile source of discord and animosity. 
The capricious ambition of kings and ministers has not, 
during the present and the preceding century, been more 
fatal to the repose of Europe than the impertinent jealousy 
of merchants and manufacturers. The violence and injustice 
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of the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for ^vhich, I am 
afraid, the nature of human afiairs can scarce admit of a 
remedy. But the mean rapadty, the monopolising spirit of 
manufacturers, who neither ate, nor ought to be, the rulers 
of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be corrected, may 
very easily be prevented from disturbing the tranquillity of 
anybody but themselves. 

That it was the spirit of monopoly which originally both 
invented and propagated this doctrine cannot be doubted; 
and they who first taught it were by no means such fools as 
they who believed it. In every country it always is and must 
be the interest of the great body of the people to buy 
whatever they want of those who sell it cheapest. The 
proposition is so very manifest that it seems ridiculous to 
take any pains to prove it; nor could it ever have been called 
in question had not the interested sophistry of merchants 
and manufacturers confounded the common sense of man¬ 
kind. Their interest is, in this respect, directly opposite to 
that of the great body of the people. As it is the interest of 
the freemen of a corporation to hinder the rest of the 
inhabitants from employing any workmen but themselves, 
so it is the interest of die merchants and manufacturers of 
every country to secure to themselves the monopoly of the 
home market. Hence in Great Britain, and in most other 
European countries, the extraordinary duties upon almost all 
goods imported by alien merchants. Hence the high duties 
and prohibitions upon all those foreign manufactures which 
can come into competition with our own. Hence, loo, the 
extraordinary restraints upon the importation of almost all 
sorts of goods from those countries with which the balance 
of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous; that is, from 
those against whom national animosity happens to be most 
violently inflamed. The wealth of a neighbouring nation, 
however, though dangerous in war and politics, is certainly 
advantageous in trade. . . . 

The modem maxims of foreign commerce, by aiming 
at the impoverishment of all our neighbours, so far as 
they are capable of producing their intended cfTcct, tend 
to render that very commerce insignificant and con¬ 
temptible. It is in consequence of these maxims that the 
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commerce between France and England has in both coun¬ 
tries been subjected to so many discouragements and 
restraints. If those two countries, however, were to consider 
their real interest, without cither mercantile jealousy or 
national animosity, the commerce of France might be more 
advantageous to Great Britain than that of any other 
country, and for the same reason that of Great Britain to 
France. . . . 

France could afford a market at least eight times more 
extensive, and, on account of the superior frequency of the 
returns, four-and-twenty times more advantageous than 
that which our North American colonies ever afforded. 
The trade of Great Britain would be just as advantageous 
to France, and, in proportion to the wealth, population, 
and proximity of the respective countries, would have the 
same superiority over that which France carries on with 
her own colonies. Such is the very great difference between 
that trade, which the wisdom of both nations has thought 
proper to discourage, and that which it has favoured the 
moat. 

Adam Smith, Tkt Wtallk of Nations (Everyman edn.), 
vol. ii, (a), pp. 401-2; (a), pp. 436-40. 


24. DAVID RICARDO: Ths Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation 

(i 8 ' 9 ) 

Under a system of perfectly free commerce, each country 
naturally devotes its capital and labour to such employments 
as are most beneficial to each. This pursuit of individual 
advantage is admirably connected with the universal good 
of the whole. By stimulating industry, by rewarding ingen¬ 
uity, and by using most cflicadously the peculiar powers 
bestowed by nature, it distributes labour most effectively 
and most economically: while, by increasing the general 
mass of productions, it diffuses general benefits, and binds 
together by one common tie of interest and intercourse, the 
universal society of nations throughout the civilised world. 
It u this principle which determines that wine shall be made 
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in France and Portugal, that corn shall be grown in America 
and Poland, and that hardware and other goods shall be 
manufactured in England. 

David Ricardo, The Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation (snd edn., i8ig), p. 144. 


25. Petition of the London Merchants, 1820 

[Drafted by Thomas Tooke and supported by the Edinburgh and 
Manchester Chambers of Commerce.] 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland;— 

The Petition of, etc. 

Humbly showeth, 

That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the 
wealth and prosperity of a country, by enabling it to import 
the commodities for the production of which the soil, climate, 
capital, and industry of other countries are best calculated, 
and to export in payment those articles for which its own 
situation is better adapted. 

That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the 
utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best direction to 
the capital and industry of the country. 

That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest, which regulates every merchant in 
his individual dealings, is strictly applicable as the best rule 
for the trade of the whole nation. 

That a policy founded on these principles would render 
the commerce of the world an interchange of mutual 
advantages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoy¬ 
ments among the inhabitants of each State. . . . 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your 
honourable house will be pleased to take the subject into 
consideration, and to adopt such measures as may be 
calculated to give greater freedom to foreign commerce, 
and thereby to increase the resources of the State. 

F. W. Hirst, Free Trade and Other Fundamental 
Doctrines of the Manchester School (London, 
1903), pp. 118-21. 
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4. COLONIES 

26. ADAM SMITH: The Wealth of NaHotu 
(1776) 

The maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto been 
the principal, or more properly perhaps the sole end and 
purpose of the dominion which Great Britain assumes over 
her colonies. In the exclusive trade, it is supposed, consists 
the great advantage of provinces, which have never yet 
afforded cither revenue or military force for the support of 
the civil government, or the defence of the mother country. 
The monopoly is the prindpal badge of their dependency, 
and it is the sole fruit which has hitherto been gathered 
from that dependency. Whatever expense Great Britain 
has hitherto laid out in maintaining this dependency has 
really been laid out in order to support this monopoly. . . . 

Under the present system of management, Great Britain 
derives nothing but loss from the dominion which she 
assumes over her colonies. 

To propose that Great Britain should voluntarily give 
up all authority over her colonies, and leave them to elect 
their own magistrates, to enact their own laws, and to make 
peace and war as they might think proper, would be to 
propose such a measure as never was, and never will be 
adopted, by any nation in the world. No nation ever 
voluntarily gave up the dominion of any province, how 
troublesome soever it might be to govern it, and how small 
soever the revenue which it afforded might be in proportion 
to the expense which it occasioned. Such sacrifices, though 
they might frequently be agreeable to the interest, arc 
always mortifying to the pride of every nation, and what 
is perhaps of still greater consequence, they are always 
contrary to the private interest of the governing part of it, 
who would thereby be deprived of the duposal of many 
places of trust and profit, of many opportunities of acquiring 
wealth and distinction, which the possession of the most 
turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, the most 
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unprofitable province seldom fails to afford. The most 
visionary enthusiast would scarce be capable of proposing 
such a measure with any serious hopes at least of its ever 
being adopted. If it was adopted, however. Great Britain 
would not only be immediately freed from the whole annual 
expense of the peace establishment of the colonies, but 
might settle with them such a treaty of commerce as could 
effectually secure to her a free trade, more advantageous 
to the great body of the people, though less so to the 
merchants, than the monopoly which she at present enjoys. 
By thus parting good friends, the natural affection of the 
colonics to the mother country which, perhaps, our late 
dissensions have well nigh extinguished, would quickly 
revive. It might dispose them not only to respect, for whole 
centuries together, that treaty of commerce which they had 
concluded with us at parting, but to favour us in war as well 
as in trade, and, instead of turbulent and factious subjects, 
to become our most faithful, affectionate, and generous 
allies; and the same sort of parental affection on the one 
side, and filial respect on the other, might revive between 
Great Britain and her colonies, which used to subsist between 
those of ancient Greece and the mother city from which 
they descended. 

Adam Smith, The IVeallh of J^ations (Everyman cdn.), 
vol. U, pp. 


5. REFORM 

27. JEREMY BENTHAM: Plan of Parliamentary Reform 
in the Form of a Catechism, udtk an Introduction showing 
the Necessity of Radical, and the Inadequaty of Moderate 
Reform 

(1817) 

Money, power, factitious dignity—these as it is the 
interest, so has it ever been the study—as it has been the 
study, so has it been the endeavour—of the monarch—as 
it has been so will it, and where the monarch Is a human 
being, so must it be everywhere—to draw to himself in 
the greatest quantity possible. And then we have one partial, 
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one separate, one sinister interest, the monarchical—the 
interest of the ruling one —^with which the universal, the 
democratical interest has to antagonize. . . . 

Meantime the money, which, in an endless and boundless 
stream, is thus to keep flowing into the monarchical coffers 
—this one thing needful cannot find its way into those 
sacred receptacles without instruments and conduit pipes. 
Upon and out of the pockets of the people it cannot be 
raised, but through the forms of parliament . . . nor 
therefore without the concurrence of the richest men in the 
country—in the situation of peers, great landholding 
commoners styled country gentlemen—and others. In those 
men is the chief property of the country and with it—(for in 
the language of the aristocratic school, property and virtue arc 
synonymous)—the virtue of the country. And then we have 
another partial, separate and sinister influence—the aristo- 
cratieal interest . . . —another overbearing, and essentially 
and immutably hostile interest—against which and under 
which, the univcnal interest has to struggle, and as far as 
possible defend itself. 

. . . Waste begets corruption; corruption, waste. For 
through the already enumerated drains—viz, useless places, 
needless places, overpay of needful places, groundless 
pensions, and sinecures . . . these together with peerages 
and baronetages and ribbons—for peerage-hunters, baronet¬ 
age-hunters, and ribbon-hunters—these, by their bare 
existence, and without need of their being cither asked or 
offered—always with the fullest effect, never with the personal 
danger, or so much as the imputation, attached to the word 
inJfy—operate in the character, and produce the effect, of 
matter of corruptive infuerue. . . . What the real, the sensible 
mischief consists in is—the sacrifice made of the interest 
and comfort of the subject many to the overgrown felicity of 
the ruling few. . . . 

Such being the disease, behold now the remedy—the only 
remedy. . . , This remedy—two words, viz., democratical 
veendan^, in principle, suffice for the expression of it. 
Taking this for the general description of the end, parliamentary 
reform, will next make its appearance in the character of 
means . . . radical parliamentary reform as the only means. 
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Without any outward and visible change in the forms of 
the constitution—though waste already committed cannot 
be caused not to have been committed—though past misrule 
cannot be caused not to have reigned—yet may the plague 
be stayed. To the democratical, to the universal interest, 
give—one might almost say» restore—that ascendency which 
by the confederated, partial, and sinister interest has been 
so deplorably abused, and so long as it continues, will 
continue to be abused:—thus you have the remedy. . . . 

At present, the cause of the misrule is this: viz., the rule 
is completely in the hands of those whose interest it is— 
their interest, and thence of necessity their desire, and, as 
far as depends upon them, the determination—that the 
misrule should continue:—the thing required is—leaving 
the executive part of the government where it is—so to 
order matters, that the controlling part of the government 
shall be in the hands of those whose interest it is that good 
government shall take the place ofmisrule: of misrule in every 
shape, and more particularly in the two most intimately 
connected and mutually fostering shapes—waste and cor* 
ruption, corruption and waste. . . . 

Ascendency? Yes; ascendency it must be: nothing less 
will serve. 

Talk of mixture: yes, this may serve, and must serve: 
but then, the intrinsically noxious ingredients—the ingre¬ 
dients which must be kept in, though for no better reason 
than that we are used to them—and being so used to them, 
could not bear—(for who is there that could bear?)—to 
part with them—these ingredients, of which the greatest 
praise would be that they were inoperative, must not be in 
any such proportion of force, as to destroy, or materially to 
impair, the efficiency of the only essentially useful one. 

Talk of balance: never will it do: leave that to Mother 
Goose and Mother Blackstonc. Balance! balance! Politicians 
upon roses—to whom, to save the toil of thinking—on 
questions most wide in extent, and most high in importance 
—an allusion—an emblem—an anything—so as it has been 
accepted by others, is accepted as conclusive evidence— 
what mean ye by this your balance? Know ye not, that in a 
machine of any kind, when forces balance each other, the 
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sacred, that I would agree to deprive those of the elective 
franchise against whom it could justly be alleged that they 
considered it their interest to invade them. But in fact it 
can be only amongst the most needy in the community that 
such an opinion can be entertained. The man of a small 
income must be aware how little his share would be if all 
the large fortunes in the kingdom were equally divided among 
the people. He must know that the little he would obtain 
by such a division could be no adequate compensation for 
the overturning of a principle which renders the produce of 
his industry secure. Whatever might be his gains after such 
a principle had been admitted, would be held by a very 
insecure tenure, and the chance of his making any future 
gains would be greatly diminished; for the quantity of 
employment in the country must depend, not only on the 
quantity of capital, but upon its advantageous distribution, 
and, above all, on the conviction of each capitalist that he 
will be allowed to enjoy unmolested the fruits of his capital, 
his skill, and his enterprise. To take from him this conviction 
is at once to annihilate half the productive industry of the 
country, and would be more fatal to the poor labourer than 
to the rich capitalist himself. This Is so selftevident, that men 
very little advanced beyond the very lowest stations in the 
country cannot be ignorant of it; and it may be doubted 
whether any large number even of the lowest would, if they 
could, promote a division of property. It is the bugbear by 
which the corrupt always endeavour to rally those who have 
property to lose around them, and it is from this fear, or 
pretended fear, that so much jealousy is expressed of 
entrusting the least share of power to the people. But the 
objection, when urged against reform, is not an honest one, 
for, if it be allowed that those who have a sacred regard to 
the rights of property should have a voice in the choice of 
representatives, the principle is granted for which reformers 
contend. 

IVorks of David Ricardo, ed. by J. R. McCulloch 
(and. edn. 1888), pp. 554 * 5 - 
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dation, corruption, and deliision, for the support of depreda¬ 
tion and oppression in the hands of governments. . . . 

The affording such establishment to the religion of Jesus 
is inconsistent with his will, as evidenced by his own 
declarations as well as by his osvn practice. Nowhere is he 
stated to have directed that to the religion delivered by 
himself, any such establishment should be given. Nowhere, 
either in terms or in substance, has he said—give money to 
those who say they believe in what I have said, or give money 
to those who teach others to believe what I have said. 
Nowhere has he said—apply punishment to those who will 
not say they believe what I have said, or to those who say 
they believe that what I have said is false. . . . 

The corruptive effect of opulence . . . was neither un- 
perceived by him nor unproclaimcd. No denunciations were 
more severe than those made by him against those who put 
their trust in riches. Wallowcrs in wealth and luxury, greater 
than any to which he could ever have been witness, are now 
to be seen,—men who, pretending to be preachers of Aw 
doctrine, and enjoying their wealth and luxury on that false 
pretence, never cease to say—take from our order any of 
the wealth it enjoys or may enjoy—set limits to our riches, 
and the religion of Jesus is at an end. 

B€nlham’s Works, cd. Bowring (Edinburgh, 1843), 
vol. ix, (a), p. 62; (b), pp. 92-5. 


30. JOHN STUART MILL: Autobiograpfy 
The other leading characteristics of the creed, which we 
held in common with my father, may be stated as follows: 

In politics, an almost unbounded confidence in the cfHcacy 
of two things: representative government, and complete 
freedom of discussion. So complete was my father’s reliance 
on the influence of reason over the minds of mankind, when¬ 
ever it is allowed to reach them, that he felt as if all would 
be gzijied If tie wirOe ;>£y*nJalioD were tai^ht to read, if all 
sorts of opinions were allowed to be addressed to them by 
word and in writing, and if by means of the suffrage they 
could nominate a legislature to give effect to the opinions 
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they adopted. He thought that when the legislature no longer 
represented a class interest, it would aim at the general 
interest, honestly and with adequate wisdom; since the 
people would be sufTicicntly under the guide of educated 
intelligence, to make in general a good choice of persons to 
represent them, and having done so, to leave to those whom 
they had chosen a liberal discretion. Accordingly aristocratic 
rule, the government of the Few in any of its shapes, being 
in his eyes the only thing which stood between mankind and 
an administration of their affairs by the best wbdom to be 
found among them, was the object of lus sternest disapproba¬ 
tion, and a democratic suffrage the principal article of his 
political creed, not on the ground of liberty. Rights of Man, 
or any of the phrases, more or less significant, by which, up 
to that time, democracy had usually been defended, but as 
the most essential of ‘securities for good government.’ In 
this, too, he held fast only to what he deemed essentials; he 
was comparatively indifferent to monarehical or republican 
forms—far more so than Bentham, to whom a king, in the 
character of ‘corrupter general’, appeared necessarily very 
noxious. Next to aristocracy, an established church, or 
corporation of priests, as being by position the great 
depravers of religion, and interested in opposing the progress 
of the human mind, was the olgectorhis greatest detestation. 

J. S. Mill, Autobiogtap}y (World’s Classics edn.), pp. 89-90. 
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I. FREE TRADE AND THE REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS 

31. Petition of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to 
the Home of Commons^ 1838 

[Thii petition, drawn up by Richard Cobdcn, J. B. Smith and Henry 
Aahworth on behalf of the Manchester Anti'Corn Law Association, was 
adopted by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on so December 
1838.] 

[After setting out the rapid growth of foreign competition to the 
Lancashire cotton trade and emphasising the extent to which 
Ene^iish manufacturers were handicapped 1^ the high price 
of Dread, artificially maintained by the Corn Laws, the 
Petition concludes:] 

. . . Your Fctitioneis cannot too earnestly make known 
that these ctdls are occasioned by our impolitic and urgent 
legislation, which, by preventing the British manufacturer 
from exchanging the produce of his labour for the corn of 
other countries, enables our Ibrcign rivals to purchase their 
food at one half the price at which it is sold in this market; 
and your petitioners declare it to be their solemn conviction, 
that this is the commencement only of a state of things which, 
unless arrested by a timely repeal of all protective duties 
upon the importation of corn and of all foreign articles 
of subsistence, must eventually transfer our manufacturing 
industry into other and rival countries. 

That, deeply impressed with such apprehensions, your 
petitioners cannot look with indifference upon, nor conceal 
from your honourable house the perilous condition of those 
surrounding multitudes, whose subsistence from day to day 
depends upon the prosperity of the cotton trade. Already 
47 
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the miUions have raised the cry for food. Reason, compassion, 
and sound policy demand that the excited passions be allayed, 
otherwise evil consequences may ensue. The continuance of 
the loyal attachment of the people to the established institu¬ 
tions of the country can never be permanently secured on 
any other grounds than those of universal justice. Holding 
one of these eternal principles fo be the unalienable right of 
every man, freely to exchange the results of his labour for 
the productions of other people, and maintaining the 
practice of protecting one part of the community at the 
expense of all other classes, to be unsound and unjustifiable, 
your petitioners earnestly implore your honourable house to 
repeal all laws relating to the importation of foreign corn 
and other foreign articles of subsistence, and to carry out to 
the fullest extent, both as affects agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures, the true and peaceful principles of free trade, by 
removing all existing obstacles to the unrestricted employ¬ 
ment of industry and capital. 

F. \V. Hint, Free Trade and Other Fundamental Dotlrines 
of the Manthesler School (1903), pp. I4i-a' 


33. RICHARD COBDEN: Speech in London, 

9 February 1844 

I am a manufacturer of clothing, and I do not know why, 
in this climate, and in the artificial state of society in which 
we live, the making of clothes should not be as honourable 
—because it is pretty near as useful—a pursuit as the 
manufacture of food. Well, did you ever hear any debates 
in the House to fix the price of my commodities in the 
market? Suppose we had a majority of cotton-printers 
(which happens to be my manufacture) in the House. . . • 
Let us suppose that you were reading the newspaper some 
fine morning, and saw an account of a majority of the 
House having been engaged the night before in fixing the 
price at which yard-wide prints should be sold: ‘Yard-wide 
prints, of such a quality, rod. a yard; of such a quality, gd.; 
of such a quality, 8d.; of such a quality, yd.,’ and so on. 
Why, you would rub your eyes with astonishment! . . • 
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Now; did it ever occur to you that there is no earthly 
difTcrcncc between a body of men, manufacturen of com, 
sitting down in the House, and passing a law enacting that 
wheat shall be so much, barley so much, beans so much, 
and oats so much? 

^Vhy, then, do you look at this monopoly of com \vith 
such complacency? Simply because you and I and the rest 
of us have a superstitious reverence for the owners of those 
sluggish acres, and have a very small respect for ourselves 
and our own vocation. I say the Corn»law monopolists, who 
arrogate to themselves power in the House of Commons, are 
practising an injustice on every other species of capitalists. 
Take the iron trade, for example—a prodigious interest in 
this country. Iron of certain qualities has gone down in 
price, during the last five or six years, from £i$ los. to 
£5 los. per ton. Men have seen their fortunes—ay, I have 
known them—dwindle away from £500,000 till now they 
could not sit down and write thdr wilk for £100,000. Well, 
did any man ever hear in the House of Commons an attempt 
made to rake a cry about these grievances there, or to lodge 
a complaint against the Government or the country because 
they could not keep up thc.price of iron? Has any man come 
forward there proposing that by some law pig-iron should 
be so much, and bar-iron of such a price, and other kinds 
of iron in proportion? No; neither has this been the cmc 
with any other interest in the country. But how is it with 
com? The very first night I was present in the House this 
session, I saw the Prime Minbtcr gel up, having a paper 
before him, and he was careful to tell us what the price of 
com had been for the last fifty yean, and what it was 
now. He is employed for little eke but as a kind of corn- 
steward, to sec how the prices may be kept up for his 
masten. ... 

Our opponents tell us that our object in bringing phoul 
the repeal of the Com-Iaws is, by reducing the price of 
corn, to lower the rate of their wages. I can only answer 
upon this point for the manufacturing districts; but, as far 
as they arc concerned, I state it most emphatically as a 
truth, that, for the last twenty yean, whenever corn has 
been cheap wages have been high in Lancashire; and, on 
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the Other hand, when bread has been dear wages have been 
greatly reduced. ... 

Now, let me be fully understood as to what Free Traders 
really do want. We do not want cheap corn merely in order 
that we may have low money prices. What we desire is_ 
plenty of corn, and we arc utterly careless what its price is, 
provided we obtain it at the natural price. All we ask is 
this, that corn shall follow the same law which the 
monopolists in food admit that labour must follow; that 

‘itshall find its naturallcvclinthc markets ofthe world.’. . • 

To pay for that com, more manufactures would be 
required from this country; this would lead to an increased 
demand for labour in the manufacturing districts, which 
would necessarily be attended with a rise of wages, in order 
that the goods might be made for the purpose of exchanging 
for the corn brought from abroad. ... I observe there arc 
narrow-minded men in the agricultural districts, telling us, 

' Oh, if you allow Free Trade, and bring in a quarter of corn 
from abroad, it is quite clear that you will sell one quarter 
less in England.’. . . What! I would ask, if you set more 
people to work at better wages—if you can clear your streets 
of those spectres which are now haunting your thoroughfares 
begging their daily bread—if you can depopulate your work- 
houses and clear off the two millions of paupers which now 
exist in the land, and put them to work at productive industry 
—do you not think that they would consume some of the 
wheat as well as you; and may not they be, as we arc now, 
consumers of wheaten bread by millions, instead of existing 
on their present miserable dietary? . . . 

With free trade in com, so far from throwing land out of 
use or injuring the cultivation of the poorer soils, free trade 
in corn is the very way to increase the production at home, 
and stimulate the cultivation of the poorer soils by compel¬ 
ling the application of more capital and labour to them. We 
do not contemplate deriving one quarter less corn from the 
soil of this country; we do not anticipate having one pound 
less of butter or cheese, or one head less of cattle or sheep: 
we expect to have a great increase in production and con¬ 
sumption at home; but all we contend for is this, that when 
we, the people here, have purchased all that can be raised 
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at home, we shall be allowed to go 3,000 miles—to Poland, 
Russia or America—for more; and that there shall be no 
let or hindrance put in the way of our getting this additional 
quantity. 

Spetches by Richard Cobden, M,P. (1870), 
vol. i, pp. 118-33. 


33. RICHARD COBDEN: Speech in London, 

3 July 1844 

In the first place, we want free trade in corn, because we 
think it just; we ask for the abolition of all restriction upon 
that article, exclusively, simply because we believe that, if 
we obtain that, we shall get rid of all other monopolies with¬ 
out any trouble. We do not seek free trade in com primarily 
for the purpose of purchasing it at a cheaper money-rate; 
we require it at the natural price of the world’s market, 
whether it becomes dearer with a free trade—as wool seems 
to be getting up now, after the abolition of the id, a pound 
—or whether it b cheaper. It matters not to us, provided the 
people of this country have it at its natural price, and every 
source of supply is freely opened, as nature and nature’s God 
intended it to be;—then, and then only, shall we be satisfied. 
If they come to motives, we state that we do not believe that 
free trade in corn will injure the farmer; we are convinced 
that it will benefit the tenant-farmer as much as any trader 
or manufacturer in the community. 

Neither do we believe it will injure the farm-labourer; 
we think it will enlarge the market for his labour, and give 
him an opportunity of finding employment, not only on the 
soil by the improvements which agriculturists must adopt, 
but that there will also be a general rise in wages from the 
increased demand for employment in the neighbouring 
towns, which will give young peasants an opportunity of 
choosing between the labour of the field and that of the 
towns. We do not expect that it tvill injure the land-owner, 
provided he looks merely to his pecuniary interest in the 
matter; we have no doubt it will interfere with hb political 
despotism—that political union which now exbts in the 
House of Commons, and to a certain extent also, though 
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terribly shattered, in the counties of this country. We believe 
it might interfere with thatj and that with free trade in com 
men must look for political power rather by honest means 
—to the intelligence and love of their fellow*countrymcn— 
than by the aid of this monopoly, which binds some men 
together by depressing and injuring their fellow-citizens. 

We are satisfied that those landowners who choose to 
adopt the improvement of their estates, and surrender mere 
political power by granting long leases to the farmers— 
who are content to eschew some of their feudal privileges 
connected with vert and venison—I mean the feudal 
privileges of the chase—if they will increase the productive¬ 
ness of their estates—if they choose to attend to their own 
business—then, I say, free trade in corn docs not necessarily 
involve pecuniary injury to the landlords themselves. . .. 

We believe that free trade will Increase the demand for 
labour of every kind, not merely of the mechanical classes 
and those engaged in laborious bodily occupations, but for 
clerks, shopmen and warehousemen, giving employment 
to all those youths whom you arc so desirous of setting out 
in the world. . . . Finally, we believe that Free Trade will 
not diminish, but, on the contrary, increase the Qpeen’s 
revenue. 

Ibid. pp. 187-208. 


34. LORD JOHN RUSSELL; Letter to the Elccton 
of the City of London, 22 November 1845 
... I used to be of opinion that corn was an exception 
to the general rules of political economy; but observation 
and experience have convinced me that we ought to abstain 
from all interference with the supply of food. Neither a 
government nor a legislature can ever regulate the corn 
market with the beneficial effects which the entire freedom of 
sale and purchase are seen of themselves to produce. . . . 

Let us then unite to put an end to a system which has 
been proved to be the blight of commerce, the banc of 
agriculture, the source of bitter divisions among classes, the 
cause of penury, fever, mortality and crime among the people. 
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. . . Let the Ministry propose such a revision of the 
taxes as in their opinion may render the public burdens 
more just and more equal; let them add any other provisions 
which caution and even scrupulous forbearance may 
suggest; but let the removal of restrictions on the admission 
of the main articles of food and clothing used by the mass 
of the people be required, in plain terms, as useful to all 
great interests, and indispensable to the progress of the 
nation. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. Russell. 

Edinburgh: November 22, 1845. 

Spencer Walpole, Uft of Lord John Russill (1889), 
vol, i, pp, 407>9. 


35. RICHARD COBDENt Speech at Manchester, 

15 January 1846 

But I have been accused of looking too much to material 
interests. Nevertheless I can say that I have taken as large 
and great a view of the efiects of this mighty principle as 
ever did any man who dreamt over it in his own study. I 
believe that the physical gain will be the smallest gain to 
humanity from the success of this principle. I look farther; 
I sec in the Free Trade principle that which shall act on the 
moral world as the principle of gravitation in the universe, 
—drawing men together, thrusting aside the antagonism of 
race, and creed, and language, and uniting us in the bonds 
of eternal peace. 

I believe that the effect will bc^o change the face of the 
world, so as to introduce a system of government entirely 
distinct from that which now prevails. I believe that the 
desire and the motive for large and mighty empires; for 
gigantic armies and great navies—for those materials which 
are used for the destruction of life and the desolation of the 
rewards of labour—will die away; I believe that such things 
will cease to be necessary, or to be used, when man becomes 
one family, and freely exdianges the fruits of hb labour with 
hb brother man. I believe that, if we could be allowed to 
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reappear on this sublunary scene, wc should see, at a far 
distant period, the governing system of this world revert to 
something like the municipal system; and I believe that the 
speculative philosopher of a thousand years hence will date 
the greatest revolution that ever happened in the world’s 
history from the triumph of the principle which we have met 
here to advocate. 

Spmhtt by Riehard Cobden, M.P. (1870), 
voi. I, pp. 362-3- 


2. LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

36. RICHARD COBDENt Russia 
(1836) 

A few plain maxims may be serviceable to those who may 
in future have occasion to allude to the subject of commerce, 
in kings' speeches, or other state papen. 

To make laws for the regulation of trade, is as wue as it 
would be to legislate about water finding a level, or matter 
exercising its centripetal force. 

So far from large armaments being necessary to secure a 
regularity of supply and demand, the most obscure province 
on the west coast of America, and the smallest island in the 
South Pacific, are, in proportion to their wants, as duly 
visited by buyers and scUen as the metropolis of England 
itself. 

The only naval force required in a time of peace for the 
protection of commerce, is just such a number of frigates 
and small vessels as shall form an efficient sea police. 

If government desires to serve the interests of our 
commerce, it has but one way. War, conquest, and standing 
armaments cannot aid, but only oppress trade; diplomacy 
will never assist it—commerdal treaties can only embarrass 
it. The only mode by which the Government can protect 
and extend our commerce, is by retrenchment, and a reduc¬ 
tion of the duties and taxes upon the ingredients of our 
manufactures and the food of our artisans. 

The Polilkttl Writings of Richard Cobden, ed. by 
Sir Louis Mallet (1878), p. 135. 
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37. RICHARD COBDEN: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 27 February 1846 

How can protection, think you, add to the wealth of a 
country? Can you by legislation add one farthing to the 
wealth of the country? You may, by legislation, in one 
evening, destroy the fruits and accumulations of a century 
of labour; but I defy you to show me how, by the legislation 
of this House, you can add one farthing to the wealth of the 
country. That springs from the industry and intelligence of 
the people of this country. You cannot guide that intelligence; 
you cannot do better than leave it to its own instincts. If you 
attempt by legislation to give any direction to trade or 
industry, it is a thousand to one that you arc doing wrong; 
and if you happen to be right, it is a work of supererogation, 
for the parties for whom you legislate would go right without 
you, and better than srith you. 

Sptttkft hy Ituhard Cebdfn, M.P. (1870), 
vol. i, pp. 383*3. 


38. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY: Speech 
in the House of Commons, 22 May 1846 

(KticauUy wu sprakin;; on the second reading of the Ten Hours Bill.] 

This, they say, is one of those matters about which we 
ought not to legislate at all; one of those matten which 
settle themselves far better tlum any government can settle 
them. Now it is most important that this point should be 
fully cleared up. We certainly ought not to usurp functions 
which do not properly belong to us; but, on the other hand, 
we ought not to abdicate functions svhich do properly 
belong to us. I hardly know which is the greater pest to 
society, a paternal gmxmment, that is to say a ptying, 
meddlesome government which intrudes itself into e\Try 
part of human life, and which thinks that it can do c%to * 
thing for etxiybody better than anybody can do an)'thing 
for himself; or a careless, lounging gotTmmrnt, which sufTers 
grievances, such as it could at once remove, to grow and 
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multiply, and which to all complsunt and remonstrance has 
only one answer; ‘We must let things alone: we must let 
things take their coune: sve must let things find their level. 
There is no more important problem in politics than to 
ascertain the just mean between these two most pemidous 
extremes, to draw correctly the line which divides those 
cases in which it is the duty of the state to interfere from 
those cases in which it is the duty of the state to abstain 
from interference. . . , 

Our statesmen cannot now be accused of being busy- 
bodies. But I am afraid that there is, even in some of the 
ablest and most upright among them, a tendency to the 
opposite fault. I will give an instance of what I mean. 
Fifteen years ago it became evident that railroads would 
soon, in every part of the kingdom, supersede to a great 
extent the old highways. The tradng of the new routes 
which were to join all the chief cities, ports, and naval 
arsenals of the island was a matter of the highest national 
importance. But, unfortunately, those who should have 
acted for the nation, refused to interfere. Consequently, 
numerous questions which were really public, question! 
which concerned the public convenience, the public 
prosperity, the public security, were treated as private 
questions. That the whole society was interested in having 
a good system of internal communication seemed to be 
forgotten. The speculator who wanted a large dividend on 
his shares, the landowner who wanted a large price for his 
acres, obtained a full hearing. But nobody applied to be 
heard on behalf of the community. The effects of that 
great error we feel, and we shall not soon cease to feel. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, we arc in danger of committing 
tonight an error of the same kind. . . . 

Trade, considered merely as trade, considered merely 
with reference to the pecuniary interest of the contracting 
parties, can hardly be too free. But there is a great deal of 
trade which cannot be considered merely as trade, and 
which affects higher than pecuniary interests. And to say 
that government never ought to regulate such trade is a 
monstrous proposition, a proposition at which Adam Smith 
would have stood aghast. ... • 
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For the science of political economy teaches us only that 
we ought not on commercial grounds to interfere with the 
liberty of commerce; and we, in the cases which I have put, 
interfere with the liberty of commerce on higher than 
commercial grounds. . . . 

But your doctrine of free trade is an exaggeration, a 
caricature of the sound doctrine; and by exhibiting such a 
caricature you bring discredit on the sound doctrine. We 
should have nothing to do with the contracts between you 
and your tenants, if those contracts affected only pecuniary 
interests. But higher than pecuniary interests are at stake. 
It concerns the commonwealth that the great body of the 
people should not live in a way which makes life wretched 
and short, which enfeebles the body and pollutes the 
mind... . 

If we consider man merely in a commercial point of view, 
if we consider him merely as a machine for the production 
of worsted and calico, let us not forget what a piece of 
mechanism he is, how fearfully and wonderfully made. We 
do not treat a fine horse or a sagacious dog exactly as we 
treat a spinning-jenny. Nor will any slaveholder, who has 
sense enough to know his own interest, treat his human 
chattels exactly as he treats his horses and his dogs. And 
would you treat the free labourer of England like a mere 
wheel or pulley? . . . 

My honourable friend seems to me, in all his reasonings 
about the commercial prosperity of nations, to overlook 
entirely the chief cause on which that prosperity depends. 
What is it, Sir, that makes the great difference between 
country and country? Not the exuberance of soil; not the 
mildness of climate; not mines, nor havens, nor rivers. 
These things arc indeed valuable when put to their proper 
use by human intelligence: but human intelligence can do 
much without them; and they without human intelligence 
can do nothing. They exist in the highest degree in regions 
of which the inhabitants are few, and squalid, and barbarous, 
and naked, and starving; while on sterile rocks, amidst 
unwholesome marshes, and under inclement skies, may be 
found immense populations, well fed, well lodged, well 
clad, well governed. Nature meant Egypt and Sicily to be 
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the gardens of the world. They once were so. Is it anything 
in the earth or in the air that makes Scotland more pros¬ 
perous than Egypt, that makes Holland more prosperous 
than Sicily? No, it was the Scotchman that made Scotland; 
it was the Dutchman that made Holland. . . . Man, man 
is the great instrument that produces wealth. The natural 
difference between Campania and Spitzbergen is trifling, 
when compared with the difference between a country 
inhabited by men full of bodily and mental vigour, and a 
country inhabited by men sunk in bodily and mental 
decrepitude. 

Never will I believe that what makes a population 
stronger, and healthier, and wiser, and better, can 
ultimately make it poorer. You try to frighten us by telling 
us that in some German factories the young work seventeen 
hours in the twenty-four, that they work so hard that 
among thousands there is not one who grows to such a. 
stature that he can be admitted into the army; and you 
ask whether, if we pass thb bill, we can posibly hold our 
own against such competition as this? Sir, I laugh at the 
thought of such competition. If ever we arc forced to yield 
the foremost place among commercial nations, we shall 
yield it, not to a race of degenerate dwarfs, but to some 
people pre-eminently vigorous in body and in mind. 

Mixelliuuotts Writing! and Speechet of Lord 
Macaulay (iB8a), pp. yiB-aS. 


39 * JOSEPH HUME: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 10 February 184.7 
[Hume was opposing the second reacUng of Fielden’s Factories Bill.] 

Some bon. gentlemen cast reflections upon the prin¬ 
ciples of political economy, not considering that it was by 
those principles that the best interests of the community 
were regulated. His hon. friend asked what these principles 
were. . . . They were, that masters and men should be 
allowed to make what arrangement they pleased between 
themselves, both with regard to the length of hours and the 
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rate of wages; that Government shoukl interfere as little as 
possible, except in every instance to remove prohibitions 
and protections. The only condition on which this right 
was acceded to was, that no man should carry it on to the 
injury of others. . . . 

For three hundred years laws had been passed, inter¬ 
fering with the labourer and the employer. . . . But the 
evils arising from this practice had become so severe, and 
at the same time so obvious, that, by common consent, 
a great proportion of the laws so enacted, were repealed 
two or three and twenty years ago; and he could not help 
thinking that hon. gentlemen who supported the present 
measure, were proceeding on a course likely to add to the 
evils which he was sure they were anxious to avoid. They 
thought they knew better than the labourers themselves 
what were their interests. . . . Now he objected to that 
doctrine altogether. He held that the common sense of the 
working classes was capable of enabling them to take care 
of themselves. . . . 

Every interference which prevented men, whatever might 
be their talents, from employing their capital, and exer¬ 
cising their ingenuity under protection of the laws, in any 
manner they thought proper, was injurious and bad. . . . 
After having relieved trade and emancipated commerce, 
were they to be so insane as again to place themselves under 
shackles and trammels? . . . Parliament had no right to 
interfere with either labour or capital; and for his part he 
was prepared to sweep away every restriction that now 
remained, and to let one general and uniform principle of 
perfect liberty pervade our legislation. Having stated these 
general principles, he asked hon. gentlemen to give him 
an answer to these following points: Were they desirous 
that England should maintain her manufacturing superiority? 
If so, were they disposed to give fair play to capital and 
industry in this country? Were they aware of what was 
going on in Belgium and Germany? Was there any restriction 
in the United States?... He had read a report drawn 
up by a committee of the le^ature of Massachusetts upon 
a petition praying for a restriction in the hours of labour. 
It was a most sensible report:— 
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glaring evils of the existing state of society, notwithstanding 
a much greater divenity of education and pursuits, and a 
much less absolute dependence of the individual on the 
mass, than would exist in the Communistic regime. No 
society in which eccentricity h a matter of reproach can be 
in a wholesome state. It is yet to be ascertained whether the 
Communistic scheme would be consistent with that multi¬ 
form development of human nature, those manifold unlike¬ 
nesses, that divenity of tastes and talents, and variety of 
intellectual points of view, which not only form a great 
part of the interest of human life, but by bringing intellects 
into stimulating coll'ision, and by presenting to each 
innumerable notions that he would not have conceived of 
himself, arc the mainspring of mental and moral progression. 

(B) 

Government may interdict all penons from doing certain 
things; or from doing them without its authorization; or 
may prescribe to them certain things to be done, or a certain 
manner of doing things which it is leA optional with them 
to do or to abstain from. This is the aulhritative interference 
of government There is another kind of intervention which 
is not authoritative: when a government, instead of issuing 
a command and enforcing it by penalties, adopts the course 
so seldom resorted to by governments, and of which such 
important use might be made, that of giving advice, and 
promulgating information; or when, leaving individuals free 
to use their own means of pursuing any object of general 
interest, the government, not meddling with them, but not 
trusting the object solely to their care, establishes, side by 
side with their arrangements, an agency of its own for a 
like purpose. Thus, it is one thing to maintain a Church 
Establishment, and another to refuse toleration to other 
religions, or to persons professing no religion. It is one thing 
to provide schools or colleges, and another to require that 
no person shall act as an instructor of youth without a 
government licence. There might be a national bank, or a 
government manufactory, without any monopoly against 
private banks and manufactories. There might be a post- 
office, without penalties against the conveyance of letters 
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‘We cannot interfere,’ said the committee. ‘We admit 
the evil; we wish we could lessen the hours of labour for 
all classes; we wish that every man could maintain himself 
and his family by eight or nine hours of labour per day. 

But we find it cannot be done. Our manufacturers have 
competition to meet in neutral markets, and we must 
leave them to their own exertions.’ 

The committee further stated, that the best means by which 
labour and capital could be employed, was to leave them 
free. If this principle were true in America, did it not hold 
good here? 

Patliameniaiy Debalis, House of Commons, 

3rd Seri— '—’- 

MLSU-CENTRAL LIBRA 


40. JOHN STUART MILL: Pnneij |||||||||||||||p^ 

(1848) y94EX 

W 

The restraints of Communism would be freedom in 


comparison with the present condition of the majority of 
the human race. The generality of labourers in this and 
most other countries have as little choice of occupation or 


freedom of locomotion, are practically as dependent on 
fixed rules and on the will of others, as they could be on 
any system short of actual slavery; to say nothing of the 
entire domestic subjection of one half the species, to which 
it is the signal honour of Owenism and most other forms of 


Socialism that they assign equal rights, in all respects, with 
those of the hitherto dominant sex. But it is not by compari¬ 
son with the present bad state of society that the claims of 
Communism can be estimated; nor is it sufficient that it 
should promise greater personal and mental freedom than 
is now enjoyed by those who have not enough of either to 
deserve the name. The question is, whether there would be 
any asylum left for individuality of character; whether public 
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also be made to recommend itself to the general con¬ 
science. .. 

A second general objection to government agency is that 
every increase of the functions devolving on the government 
is an increase of its power, both in the form of authority, and 
still more, in the indirect form of influence. The importance 
of this consideration, in respect to political freedom, has in 
general been quite sufficiently recognised, at least in England; 
but many, in latter times, have been prone to think that 
limitation of the powers of the government is only essential 
when the government itself is badly constituted; when it 
does not represent the people, but is the organ of a class, or 
coalition of classes: and that a government of sufficiently 
popular constitution might be trusted with any amount of 
power over the nation, since its power would be only that of 
the nation over itself. This might be true, if the nation, in 
such cases, did not practically mean a mere majority of the 
nation, and if minorities were only capable of oppressing, 
but not of being oppressed. Experience, however, proves 
that the depositaries of power who are mere delegates of the 
people, that is of a majority, are quite as ready (when they 
tWnk they can count on popular support) as any organs of 
oligarchy, to assume arbitrary power, and encroach unduly 
on the liberty of private life. The public collectively is 
abundantly ready to imp<wc, not only its generally narrow 
views of its interests, but its abstract opinions, and even its 
tastes, as laws binding upon individuals. And the present 
civilization tends so strongly to make the power of persons 
acting in masses the only substantial power in society, that 
there never was more necessity for surrounding individual 
independence of thought, speech, and conduct, with the 
most powerful defences, in orfer to maintain that originality 
of mind and individuality of character, which arc the only 
source of any real progress, and of most of the qualities which 
make the human race much superior to any herd of animals. 
Hence it is no less important in a democratic than in any 
other government, that all tendency on the part of public 
authorities to stretch their interference, and assume a power 
of any sort which can easily be dispensed with, should be 
regarded with unremitting jealousy, . . . 
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by Other means. There may be a corps of government engin¬ 
eers for civil purposes, while the profession of a civil engineer 
is free to be adopted by every one. There may be public 
hospitals, without any restriction upon private medical or 
surgical practice. 

It is evident, even at first sight, that the authoritative 
form of government intervention has a much more limited 
sphere of legitimate action than the other. It requires a 
much stronger necessity to justify it in any case; while there 
arc large departments of human life from which it must be 
unreservedly and imperiously excluded. Whatever theory 
we adopt respecting the foundation of the social union, and 
under whatever political institutions we live, there is a 
circle around every individual human being which no 
government, be it that of one, of a few, or of the many, 
ought to be permitted to overstep: there is a part of the life 
of every person who has come to years of discretion, within 
which the individuality of that person ought to reign 
uncontrolled either by any other individual or by the 
public collectively. That there is, or ought to be, some space 
in human existence thus entrenched around, and sacred 
from authoritative intrusion, no one who professes the 
smallest regard to human freedom or dignity will call in 
question. ... I apprehend that it ought to include all that 
part which concerns only the life, whether inward or out¬ 
ward, of the individual, and does not affect the interests of 
others, or affects them only through the moral influence of 
example. . . . 

Even in those portions of conduct which do affect the 
interest of others, the onus of making out a case always 
lies on the defenders of legal prohibitions. ... To be 
prevented from doing what one is inclined to, or from acting 
according to one’s own judgment of what is desirable, is not 
T irksome, but aivtrays tends, pro tanlo, to starve 

the development of some portion of the bodily or mental 
taculucs, either sensitive or active; and unless the conscience 
of the individual goes freely with the legal restraint, it par- 
a es, eit er m a great or in a small degree, of the degradation 
of slavery. Scarcely any degree of utility, short of absolute 
necessity, will justify a prohibitory regulation, unless it can 
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3. EDUCATION 

41. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY: Speech in 
the House of Commons, 18 April 1847 

[Both Macaulay and Bright (No. 42) were speaking in the debate on 
the Government’s scheme for education.] 

I believe, Sir, that it is the right and the duty of the state 
to provide means of education for the common people. 
This proposition seems to me to be implied in every 
definition that has ever yet been given of the functions of a 
government. . . . 

This new theory of politics has at least the merit of 
originality. It may be fairly stated thus. All men have 
hitherto been utterly in the wrong as to the nature and 
objects of civil government. The great truth, hidden fromevery 
preceding generation, and at length revealed, in the year 
1846, to some highly respectable ministers and elders of 
dissenting congregations, is this. Government is simply a 
great hangman. Government ought to do nothing except 
by harsh and degrading means. The one business of govern¬ 
ment is to handcuff, and lock up, and scourge, and shoot, 
and stab, and strangle. It is odious tyranny in a government 
to attempt to prevent crime by informing the understanding 
and elevating the moral feeling of a people. A statesman 
may see hamlets turned, in the course of one generation, into 
great seaport towns and manufacturing towns. He may 
know that on the character of the vast population which is 
collected in those wonderful towns, depends the prosperity, 
the peace, the very existence of society. But he must not 
think of forming that character. He is an enemy of public 
liberty if he attempts to prevent those hundreds of thousands 
of his countrymen from becoming mere Yahoos. He may, 
indeed, build barrack after barrack to overawe them. If 
they break out into insurrecrion, he may send cavalry to 
sabre them: he may mow them down with grape shot: he 
may hang them, draw them, quarter them, anything but 
teach them. He may sec, and may shudder as he secs, 
L.T.—5 
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Though a better organisation of governments would 
greatly diminish the force of the objection to the mere 
multiplication of their duties, it would still remain true that 
in all the more advanced communities the great majority of 
things are worse done by the intervention of government, 
than the individuals most interested in the matter would 
do them, or cause them to be done, if left to themselves. 
The grounds of this truth are expressed with tolerable 
exactness in the popular dictum, that people understand 
their own business and their own interests better, and care 
for them more, than the government docs, or can be expected 
to do. This maxim holds true throughout the greatest part 
of the business of life, and wherever it is true we ought to 
condemn every kind of government intervention that con¬ 
flicts with it. The inferiority of government agency, for 
example, in any of the common operations of industry or 
commerce, is proved by the fact, that it is hardly ever able 
to maintain itself in equal competition with individual 
agency, where the individuak possess the requbite degree of 
industrial enterprise, and can command the necessary 
assemblage of means. All the facilities which a government 
enjoys of access to information; all the means which it 
possesses of remunerating, therefore of commanding, the 
best available talent in the market—arc not an equivalent 
for the one great disadvantage of an inferior interest in the 
result. 

The preceding arc the principal reasons of a general 
character, in favour of restricting to the narrowest compass 
the intervention of a public authority in the business of the 
community: and few will dispute the more than sufficiency 
of these reasons, to throw, in every instance, the burthen of 
making out a strong case, not on those who resist, but on 
ffiose who recommend, government interference. Laisser- 
jaxu, in short, should be the general practice: every departure 
from it, unless required by some great good, b a certain evil. 

John Stuart Mill, The Principles of Political Economy 
(>848), (a), p. 210; (b), pp. 942-7- 
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3 . EDUCATION 

41. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY; Speech in 
the House of Commons, 18 April 1847 

[Both Macaulay and Bright (No. 43) were spealdng in the debate on 
the Government’s scheme for education.] 

I believe, Sir, that it is the right and the duty of the state 
to provide means of education for the common people. 
This proposition seems to me to be implied in every 
definition that has ever yet been given of the functions of a 
government. . . . 

This new theory of politics has at least the merit of 
originality. It may be fairly stated thus. All men have 
hitherto been utterly in the wrong as to the nature and 
objects of civil government. The great truth, hidden from every 
preceding generation, and at length revealed, in the year 
1846, to some highly respectable ministers and elders of 
dissenting congregations, is this. Government is simply a 
great hangman. Government ought to do nothing except 
by harsh and degrading means. The one business of govern* 
mem is to handcuff, and lock up, and scourge, and shoot, 
and stab, and strangle. It Is odious tyranny in a government 
to attempt to prevent crime by informing the understanding 
and elevating the moral feeling of a people. A statesman 
may see hamlets turned, in the course of one generation, into 
great seaport towns and manufacturing towns. He may 
know that on the character of the vast population which is 
collected in those wonderful towns, depends the prosperity, 
the peace, the very existence of society. But he must not 
think of forming that character. He is an enemy of public 
liberty if he attempts to prevent those hundreds of thousands 
of his countrymen from becoming mere Yahoos. He may, 
indeed, build barrack after barrack to overawe them. If 
they break out into insurrection, he may send cavalry to 
sabre them: he may mow them down with grape shot: he 
may hang them, draw them, quarter them, anything but 
teach them. He may sec, and may shudder as he secs, 
L.T.—5 
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throughout large rural districts, millions of infants growing 
up from infancy to manhood as ignorant, as mere slaves of 
sensual appetite, as the beasts that perish. No matter. He 
is a traitor to the cause of dvil and religious freedom if he 
does not look on with folded arms, while absurd hopes and 
evil passions ripen in that rank soil. He must wait for the 
day of his harvest. He must wait till the Jacquerie comes, 
till farm houses are burning, till threshing machines are 
broken in pieces; and then begins his business, which is 
simply to send one poor ignorant savage to the county gaol, 
and another to the Antipodes, and a third to the gallows. 

Such, Sir, is the new theory of government which was 
first propounded, in the year 1846, by some men of high 
note among the Nonconformists of England. It is difficult 
to understand how men of excellent abilities and excellent 
intentions—and there are, I readily admit, such men among 
those who hold this theory—can have fallen into so absurd 
and pernicious an error. One explanation only occurs to 
me. This is, I am inclined to believe, an instance of the 
operaUon of the great law of reaction. We have just come 
victorious out of a long and fierce contest for the liberty of 
trade. While that contest was undecided, much was said 
and written about the advantage of free competition, and 
about the danger of suffering the State to regulate matteis 
which should be left to individuals. There has consequently 
arisen in the minds of persons who are led by words, and who 
are little in the habit of making distinctions, a disposition to 
apply to political questions and moral questions principles 
wluch are sound only when applied to commercial questions. 

ese people, not content with having forced the govern¬ 
ment to surrender a province wrongfully usurped, now wish 
to wrest from the government a domain held by a right 
which was never before questioned, and which cannot be 
questioned with the smallest show of reason. ‘If,’ they say, 

, IS a good thing in trade, it must surely be 

goo thing m education. The supply of other commodities, 
« left to adjust itself to the demand; 
and the consequence is, that wc are better supplied with 
sugar than if the government undertook to supply us. Why 
then should wc doubt that the supply of instruction vAW, 
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without the intervention of the government, be found equal 
to the demand?’ 

Never was there a more false analogy. Whether a man 
is well supplied with sugar is a matter which concerns him¬ 
self alone. But whether he is well supplied with instruction 
is a matter which concerns his neighbours and the State. If 
he cannot aflbrd to pay for sugar, he must go without sugar. 
But it is by no means ht that, because he cannot afford to 
pay for education, he should go without education. 

Miscellmuout lyritings and Speeches of Lord 
Macaulay (1882), pp. 734-48. 


42. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House of 
Commons, 20 April 1847 

The right hon. Gentleman appeared to me to prove too 
much. He tried to prove that it was the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to educate the people; but if it be the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to educate them, it must be the duty of the Government 
to enforce education. I do not know where the line can be 
drawn. If it be its solemn duty to afford opportunity for 
education, and to see that all the people are cducat^, it 
appears to me we mxist come inevitably to the conclusion, 
that Government has the power, and that it is also its right 
and its duly, to enforce education on all the people subject 
to its rule. 

The noble Lord at the head of the Government objected 
to the Dissenters that they had supported the Committee of 
Privy Council in 1839, whilst they oppose it in 1847; that 
they were then in favour of this interference, and arc now 
against it. I admit that many, or at least, that some of the 
Dissenten were in favour of it eight yean ago. But we have 
had some experience from 1839 to 1847. At that time the 
Dissenters regarded the institution of the Committee of 
Privy Council as a step leading away from that power which 
the Church of England wished to usurp, of educating the 
wfioie peopfe; and the Dusenters hop^ we were on the 
road at last to osTreome the pretensions which the Church 
of England had so long asserted, that she was called upon 
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and bound to undertake the business of education, and that 
she ought to be entrusted with the education of the people. 
But from 1839 to this year we have found no step taken by 
the Government which has not had a tendency to aggrandize 
the Established Church. . . . lu 1847, the noble Lord comes 
forward with another scheme. It has the same defect; its 
object, tendency, and result will be to give increased and 
enormous power to the clci^ of the Established Church. 
It is a scheme of which the Dissenters cannot avail themselves, 
in accordance with the principles by which they are 
Dissenters; and, therefore, they arc bound now to step 
forward and to protest against this as against the former 
schemes. And I wonder not they have come to the conclusion 
that it is dangerous to them as members of Dissenting bodies, 
and dangerous also to the civil liberty of the people, that the 
State should interfere with education, since the Government, 
It appean, is not able to interfere without giving increased 
power to the clergy of an already dominant Church. 

If there be one principle more certain than another, I 
suppose It is this, that what a people Is able to do for itself, 
that the Government should not attempt to do for it. For 
nothing tends so much to strengthen a people—to make 
them great and good—as the constant exercise of all their 
faculties for public objects, and the carrying on of all public 
works and objects by voluntary contributions among 
themselves. . . . 


It is not because the Church of England receives money 
irom this grant that Nonconformists object to the grant; 
but It is because Nonconformists themselves, in accordance 
with the pnndplcs by which they are so. cannot receive 
for the teaching of religion in their schools; 
and therefore, they object to the State giving money as an 
n age to the Church schools—an advantage by which 
t profit, and which will certainly be most damaging 

to the Dissenting schools. ... 

Sn Ji’n tells us that they are abandon- 

^ principles which the Nonconformists of past times 
tu Tt what republican statesmen and 

nr K States have said, what has been done 

y as ington, Jefferson, and the commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts. But is there any comparison between the 
United States and the United Kingdom? Is there any 
Established Church in the United States? . . . Give us, if 
you please, the state of things which exists in the United 
States, and particularly in that State of Massachusetts. 
Free us from the trammels of your Church—set religion 
apart from the interference of the State—if you will make 
public provision for education, let it not depend upon the 
doctrines of a particular creed—and then you will find the 
various sects in this country will be as harmonious on the 
question of education as are the people in the United States 
of America. . . . 

Just recollect, when the whole of the Nonconformists arc 
charged with clamour, what they mean by being Non¬ 
conformists. They object, as I understand, at least I object, to 
the principle by which the Government seizes public funds 
in order to give salaries and support to the teachers of all 
sects of religion, or of one sect of religion, for I think the one 
plan nearly as unjust as the other. Either the Nonconformists 
hold this opinion, or they are a great imposture. They object 
to any portion of the public money going to teai^ers of 
religion belonging either to the Established Church or to 
Dissenting bodies; they object to the receiving it for them¬ 
selves. . . . 

I will now conclude; and if I have been betrayed into 
some warmth of expression, let it be remembered that I am 
a member of the Nonconformist body. My forefathers 
languished in prison by the acts of that Church which you 
now ask me to aggrandise. Within two yean places of worship 
of the sect to which I belong have been despoiled of their 
furniture to pay the salary of a minister of the Established 
Church; and when I look back and sec how that Church 
has been uniformly hostile to the progress of public liberty, 
it is impossible for me to withhold my protest against the 
outrage committed by the Government on the Nonconformist 
body for the sake of increasing the power of a political 
institution, which I believe is destined to fall before the grow¬ 
ing Christianity and the extending freedom of the people. 
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4. RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


43. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY: Speech 
in the House of Commons, 17 April 1833 

[Macaulay was speaking in the debate on the civil disabilities of the 
Jews.] 


When the question was about Catholic emancipation, the 
cry \vas. See how restless, how versatile, how encroaching, 
how insinuating, is the spirit of the Church of Rome. See 
how her priests compass earth and sea to make one proselyte, 
how indefatigably they toil, how attentively they study the 
weak and strong parts of every character, how skilfully they 
employ literature, arts, sciences, as engines for the propaga- 
ion of their faith. You find them in every region and under 
every disguise, collating manuscripts in the Bodleian, fixing 
telescopes in the observatory of Pekin, teaching the use of 
c plough and the spinning-wheel to the savages of 
Paraguay. Will you give power to the members of a church 
so busy, so aggressive, so insatiable? ‘ Well, now the question 
out people who never try to seduce any stranger to join 
them, and who do not wish anybody to be of their faith who 
IS not also of their blood. And now you exclaim, ‘Will you 
® "^'rubers of a sect which remains sullenly 
other sects, which docs not invite, nay, which 
neophytes?’ The truth is, that bigotry 
nmn a pretcncc. Whatever the sect be which it is 

K peculiarities of that sect will, for 

odiom ^nr^ ^ P^^^unced by intolerant men to be the most 

odiom and dangerous that can be conceived. . . . 

Whai ^* ** were true that the Jews are unsocial? 
their rn»m. regard England as 

undcrEone^^ni y°“ ‘be treatment which they have 
in which thev r'" 7 their antipathy to the society 

Icll bv n.... wmilar antipathy often been 

tw Kh?" peneented 

watat enforced 

gatmt the Engluh Roman Catholic, what was the 
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patriotism of Roman GathoUcs? Oliver Cromwell said that 
in his time they were Elspaniolised. At a later period it 
might have been said that they were Gallicised. It was the 
same with the Calvinists. What more deadly enemies had 
France in the days of Louis the Fourteenth than the pene- 
cuted Huguenots? . . . Why not try what effect would be 
produced on the Jews by that tolerant policy which has 
made the English Roman Catholic a good Englishman, and 
the French Calvinist a good Frenchman? . . . 

The honourable member for Oldham tells us that the 
Jews are naturally a mean race, a sordid race, a money- 
getting race; that they ate averse to all honourable callings; 
that they neither sow nor reap; that they have neither flodcs 
nor herds; that tisury is the only pursuit for which they are 
fit; that they arc destitute of all elevated and amiable 
sentiments. Such, Sir, has in every age been the reasoning 
of bigots. They never fail to plead in justification of persecu¬ 
tion the vices which persecution has engendered. England 
has been to the Jews less than half a country; and we revile 
them because they do not feel for England more than a half 
patriotism. We treat them as slaves, and wonder that they 
do not regard us as brethren. We drive them to mean 
occupations, and then reproach them for not embracing 
honourable professions. We long forbade them to possess 
land; and we complain that they chiefly occupy themselves 
in trade. We shut them out from all the paths of ambition; 
and then we despise them for taking refuge in avarice. 
During many ages we have, in all our dealings with them, 
abused our immense superiority of force; and then we are 
disgusted because they have recourse to that cunning which 
is the natural and universal defence of the weak against the 
violence of the strong. But were they always a mere money- 
changing, money-getting, money-hoarding race? Nobody 
knows better than my honourable friend the member for 
the University of Oxford that there is nothing in their 
national character which unfits them for the highest duties 
of citizens. He knows that, in the infancy of civilisation, 
when our island was as savage as New Guinea, when letters 
and arts were still unknown to Athens, when scarcely a 
thatched hut stood on what was afterwards the site of Rome, 
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this contemned people had their fenced cities and cedar 
palaces, their splendid Temple, their fleets of merchant 
ships, their schools of sacred learning, their great statesmen 
and soldiers, their natural philosophers, their hbtorians and 
their poets. What nation ever contended more manfully 
against overwhelming odds for its independence and 
religion? What nation ever, in its last agonies, gave such 
signal proofs of what may Ik accomplished by a brave de¬ 
spair? And if, in the course of many centuries, the oppressed 
descendants of warriors and sages have degenerated from 
the qualities of their fathers, if, while excluded from the 
blessings of law, and bowed down under the yoke of slavery, 
they have contracted some of the vices of outlaws and of 
slaves, shall we consider this as matter of reproach to them? 
Shall we not rather consider it as matter of shame and 
remorse to ourselves? Let m do justice to them. Let us 
open to them the door of the House of Commons. Let us 
open to them every career in which ability and energy 
can be displayed. Till we have done this, let us not presume 
to say that there is no genius among the countrymen of 
Isaiah, no heroism among the descendants of the Maccabees. 

Minellaneota Writings and Speechts of Lord 
Macouloj/ (1882), pp. 544-50' 


44 - JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House of 
Commons, 12 May 1851 

tBnght WM .r«aking in the debate on the Ecclesiwlical Titles Bill 
** “sumption of ecclesiajUcal titles already taken by 
of the Church of EnglaiKl. I„ ,830 Pius IX had decided to re- 
esubhsh a regular Roman Catholic diocesan hierarchy in England.] 

I beg to ask the noble Lord, then, as a question of politics, 
^ho IS injured by the Biip The noble Lord does not touch 
r very foolishly, and that 

foolishly; but both will go 
a ^ -IT- be the wearer of the Crown, 

and the millions of subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
religion. Look at the speeches, the writings, and the denun¬ 
ciations of the last SIX months. Is it possible that all these 
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couid have occurred in the Urated Kingdom without pro¬ 
ducing a permanent evil as regards the harmony and the 
well-being and strength of the nation? Then take Ireland 
alone. There has been a great gulf heretofore existing between 
England and Ireland, a gulf created by past legislation. 
The noble Lord has helped to widen and deepen that gulf, 
and there is now a more marked separation between the 
countries than has existed at any period in the last twenty 
years. We have by our legislation taught 8,000,000 of our 
fellow-subjects that their priests are hated by the British 
Legislature, and that they themselves are treated with dis¬ 
respect, and their loyalty denied by this House and the leading 
Minister of the country. That is an evil of great magnitude, 
and one which we are bound to take into consideration. . . . 

In 1829 a measure was passed—long delayed—which 
professed to give Roman Catholics all the liberty we 
ourselves enjoy. I will stand upon that Act. It is far better 
to have faith in the populadon of this country, to bind them 
to the Legislature and the Crown by a generous and 
confiding treatment, than to proceed in such a course as 
the House is now invited to enter on. . . . 

The noble Lord has drawn up an indictment against 
8,000,000 of his countrymen; he has increased the power 
of the Pope over the Roman Catholics, for he has drawn 
closer the bonds between them and their Church and the 
head of their Church. The noble Lord has quoted Qiieen 
Elizabeth and the great man of the Commonwealth, as 
though it were necessary now to adopt the principles which 
prevailed almost universally two hundred years ago. Docs 
the noble Lord forget that we are the true ancients, that we 
stand on the shoulders of our ibrefathers, and can see 
farther? We have seen the working of these principles, and 
their result, and have concluded to abandon them. 

I have not touched on any matter purely religious; this 
House is not the place for religious questions. But reflecting 
on the deep mysteries of religion, on my own doubts and 
frailties, on the shortness of the present time, and on the 
awtuf and unknown fliture —t asi what am I that f sAoui’d 
judge another in religious things, and condemn him to 
exclusion and persecution? I fear not for the country on 
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questions like this. England, with a united population— 
though the noble Lord has done much to disunite them— 
cares nothing for foreign potentates, be their combinations 
what they may. England with her free press, her advancing 
civilization, her daily and hourly progress in the arts, sciences, 
industry, and morals, will withstand any priestly attempt to 
subjugate the mind, and successfully resist any menaces, 
whether coming from Lambeth or from Rome. I am one 
of a sect which has invariably held the principles I now 
advocate, which has in past years suffered greatly from those 
principles which the noble Lord now wishes to introduce into 
our Legislature. I cannot do otherwise than raise my voice 
against such an attempt, and ask the noble Lord to proceed 
no further. 

Speeches by John Bright, M.P., ed. by J. H. T. 

Rogen (i868), vel. ii, pp. 47i'85' 


45 ' JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House of 
Commons, 15 April 1853 

[Bright was speaking in the debate on the admission of Jews to 
Parliament,] 


Now I have endeavoured, in the course of these discussions, 
to trace whence this notion or feeling of unchristianising 
spnngs, and I think I can trace it backwards through the 
c anges of the law, by which successive parties and sects, 
and sections of the people of this country, have, during the 
been admitted to full participation in the 
nghts of citizenship. The very same feeling, though it was 
ca e some^ing else, was in operation when you excluded 
the Roman Catholics frojn Parliament. The very same feeling 
under a somewhat different tide was in operation when the 
Unitarians were subjected to oppressive statutes; and it was 
e very same spirit, however much you may attempt to 
previous to the repeal of the Test 
pv/'i Acts, the Dissenters of this country were 

excluded from municipal and other offices. It always seems 
to me to come from that appetite for supremacy which 
springs from the fact that we have had in this country a 
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powerful and dominant Church, connected chiefly with a 
powerful ruling class, and that step by step the people of 
this country, one section after another, have wrested from 
that Church, and from that class, the rights of citizenship 
which we have claimed, and which we now enjoy. 

Now what can be more marvellous than that any sane 
man should propose that doctrinal differences in religion 
should be made the test of citizenship and political rights? 
Doctrinal differences in religion, in all human probability, 
will last for many generations to come, and may possibly 
last so long as man shall inhabit this globe; but if you permit 
these differences to be the test of citizenship, what is it but to 
admit into your system this fatal conclusion, that social and 
political differences in all nations can never be eradicated, 
but must be eternal? 

Ibid. vol. ii, p. 488. 


5. FOREIGN POLICY 

46. RICHARD COBDEN: Speech in the House of 
Commons, is June 1849 

{Cobden’s motion ran: 'That an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that she will be graciously pleased to direct her Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aflain to enter into communications with 
Foreign Powers, inviting them to concur in Treaties, binding the re¬ 
spective parties, in the event of any future nusuTvderstaivding, which 
cannot be arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the matter in 
dispute to the decision of arbitrators.*] 

It is not necessary that anyone in this House, or out of it, 
who accedes to this motion, should be of opinion that we 
arc not justified, under any circumstances, in resorting to 
war, even in self-defence. It b only necessary that you should 
be agreed that war is a great calamity, which it b desirable 
we should avoid if possible, , , . 

1 assume that every one in thb House ^vould only sanction 
war, in case it was imperatively demanded on our part, in 
defence of our honour, or otu* just interests, . . . 

My object is to see if we cannot devbe some better 
method than war for attaining those ends; and my plan b. 
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simply and solely, that we should resort to that mode of 
settling disputes in communities, which individuals resort 
to in private life. I only want you to go one step farther, to 
carry out in another instance the principle which you 
recognise in other cases—that the intercourse between 
communities is nothing more than the intercourse of 
individuals in the aggregate. I want to know why there may 
not be an agreement between this country and France, or 
between this country and America, by which the nations 
should respectively bind themselves, in case of any mis¬ 
understanding arising which could not be settled by mutual 
representation or diplomacy, to refer the dispute to the 
decision of arbitrators. ... I do not confine myself to the 
plan of referring disputes to neutral Powers. I see the 
difficulty of two independent states, like England and 
France, doing so, as one might prefer a republic for the 
arbitrator, and the other a monarchy. I should prefer to 
see these disputes referred to individuals, whether designated 
commissionen, or plenipotentiaries, or arbitrators, appointed 
rom one country to meet men appointed from another 
country to inquire into the matter and decide upon it; or, 
It they cannot do so, to have the power of calling in an 
umpire, as is done in all arbitrations. I propose that these 
individuals should have absolute power to dispose of the 
question submitted to them. 

We are now spending every year on our armaments more 


* annually, on the seven years’ war, in the 


mddle of the last century. . . . l wish to know where this 
° I have sat on the army, navy, and ordnance 
^ limit to the increase of our arma- 


system. Unless you can adopt 
countries ^ ^ propose, unless you can approach foreign 


^ condliatory spirit, and offer to them some 
■"'> ><> them, and 

by them, I to be assailed 


of our establishments. . 


necessary or logical end to the increase 


Will 


any one, for a moment, tell i 


about the-houtia;; “dN^BeutS 

and the misunderstanding respecting Oregon, might not 
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have been settled by arbitration? . . . Supposing the case 
to have been left to the decision of such an umpire as Baron 
Humboldt, for example; would he not have decided far 
more correctly than any war would be likely to do? I know 
that the Oregon question caused the liveliest apprehensions 
to those who were engaged on both sides, in this dispute, 
in 1846. . . . The great difficulty was lest party spirit and 
popular excitement should arise on either side of the water, 
to hinder and perplex the efforts of those who were interested 
in its settlement. It is to remove that difficulty in future— 
to prevent the interposition of bad passions and popular 
prejudices in these disputes—that I desire to have provision 
made, beforehand, for the settlement of any quarrel that 
may arise by arbitration. . - . 

Now, I would ask, in the face of these facts, where is 
the argument you can use against the reasonable proposition 
which I now put forward? I may be told that, even if you 
make treaties of this kind, you cannot enforce the award. 
I admit it. . . . 

I do not, myself, advocate an appeal to arms; but that 
which follows the violation of a treaty, under the present 
system, may follow the violation of a treaty of arbitration, 
if adopted. What I say, however, is, if you make a treaty 
with another country, binding it to refer any dispute to 
arbitration, and if that country violates that treaty, when 
the dispute arises, then you will place it in a worse position 
before the world—you will place it in so infamous a position, 
that I doubt if any country would enter into war on such 
bad grounds as that country must occupy. . . . 

I shall be quite satisfied, as a beginning, if I see the noble 
Lord, or any one filling his place, trying to negotiate an 
arbitration treaty with the United States, or with France. 
But I should like to bind ourselves to the same principle 
^vith the weakest and smallest States. I should be as willing 
to see it done with Tuscany, Belgium, or Holland, as with 
France or America, because I am anxious to prove to the 
world that we are prepared to submit our mbunderstandings, 
in all cases, to a pure and more just arbitrament than that of 
brute force. ^Vhilst I do not agree with those who arc in 
favour of a Congress of nations, I do think that if the larger 
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and more civilised Powers were to enter into treaties of this 
kind, their decisions would become precedents and you 
would in this way, in the course of time, establish a kind of 
common law amongst nations, which would save the time 
and trouble of arbitration in each individual case. 

I do not anticipate any sudden or great change in the 
character of mankind, nor do I expect a complete extinction 
of those passions which form part of our nature. But I do not 
think there is anything very irrationalinexpccting that nations 
may see that the present system of settling disputes is bar¬ 
barous, demoralising, and unjust; that it wars against the best 
interests of society, and that it ought to give place to a mode 
more consonant with the dictates of reason and humanity. 

Speeches by Richard Cobden, M.P. (1870), 
vol. ii, pp. i59'67. 

47. VISCOUNT PALMERSTON: Speech at Tiverton, 
31 July 1847 

. . . We took part with the people of Spain—with those 
who wanted constitutional liberty, equal laws, a Parliament, 
justice, no Inquisition—against those who were for having 
no Parliament, no justice, but much Inquisition. We 
succeeded; and by means of very trifling assistance, which 
could not possibly have determined events, if the Spanish 
people had not been on that side, we enabled them to work 
out their liberties with smaller sacrifices than they must 
otherwise have submitted to, and with less suffering than 
they must otherwise have encountered. . . . There was a 
struggle in Portugal very similar to that which I have 
mentioned as taking place in Spain. . . . Did we set up 
Dom Miguel? No; we put him down. Wc threw our influence 
into the scale of liberty, freedom, and constitutional rights; 
and, by our assistance, that cause conquered, and the 
Portuguese nation became possessed of a Parliament, and 
of all those rights which are essential for securing the 
liberties of a nation. 

H. W. V. Tcmpcrlcy and L. M. Penson, 
FewtdaiioTU 0/ British Foreign Policy 
(Cambridge, 1938), pp. 106-7. 
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48. RICHARD COBDEN: Speech in the House of 
Commons* 28 June 1850 

[Cobdcn waa spcalcing in the debate on Don Pacifico.] 

I never in public advocated interference ivith the 
Government of foreign countries, even in cases where my 
feelings were most strongly interested in anything relating 
to their domestic affairs or concerns. When I see that 
principle violated by others, as in the case of the Russian 
invasion of Hungary, and when I sec a portion of the press 
of this civilised nation hounding on that semi-barbarous 
empire, then, believing that this is almost the only country 
where there is a free platform, and where it cannot be 
corrupted, as a portion of the press may have been, I shall 
denounce it, as I denounced the Government of Russia, 
and, as I stated at the same time, I was ready to denounce 
our own Government also. But it is a matter of very small 
importance what my individual opinion may be, when you 
come to the question, whether the Government of this 
country shall become the propagandist of their opinions in 
foreign countries. I maintain this Government has no right 
to communicate except through the Government of other 
countries; and that, whether it be a republic, a despotism, 
or a monarchy, I hold it has no right to interfere with any 
other form of Government. Mark the effect of your own 
principle, if you take the opposite ground. If you recognise 
the principle of intervention in your Government, you must 
tolerate it in other nations also. With what face could you 
get up and denounce the Emperor of Russia for invading 
Hungary, after the doctrine advocated by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Cockbum) to-night had been adopted 
by this country? I say, if you want to benefit nations who 
are struggling for their freedom, establish as one of the 
maxims of international law the principle of non-intervention. 
If )-ou want to give a guarantee for peace, and as I believe, 
the surest guarantee for progress and freedom, lay down this 
principle, and act on it, that no foreign State has a right by 
force to interfere with the domestic concerns of another 
State, even to confer a benefit on it, without its own consent. 
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Do you want to benefit the Hungarians and Italians? 
I think I know more of them than most people in this 
country. I sympathised with them during their manly 
struggle for freedom, and I have admired and respected 
them not less in their hour of adversity, I will tell you the 
sentimenu of the leading men of the Hungarians. . . . 

These men say,—‘We don’t ask you to help us, or to 
come to our assistance. Establish such a principle as shall 
provide we shall not be interfered with by others.’ And 
what do the Italians say? They don’t want the English to 
interfere with them, or to help them. ‘Leave tis to ourselves,’ 
they say. ‘Establish the principle that wc shall not be 
interfered with by foreigners.’ 

I will answer the hon. and learned Gentleman’s cheer. 
He seems to ask, How will you keep out Austria from Italy, 
and Russia from Hungary? I will give him an illustration 
of what I mean. Docs he remember when Kossuth took 
refuge in Turkey, and that Austria and the Emperor of 
Russia demanded him back? I beg him to understand that 
this illustrious refugee was not saved by any intervention of 
the Foreign Secretary. Has it not been admitted that the 
Emperor of Russia gave up hb claim before the courier 
arrived from England? What was it, then, that liberated 
them? It was the universal outbreak of public opinion and 
public indignation in Western Europe. And why had public 
opinion this power? Because this demand for the extradition 
of political ofrenders was a violation of the law of nations, 
which declares that persons who have committed political 
offences on one state shall find a sanctuary in another, and 
ought not to be delivered up. If our Government were always 
to act upon this principle of non-intervention, wc should 
see the law of nations declaring itself as clearly against the 
invasion of a foreign country as it has spoken out against 
the extradition of political refugees. Let us begin, and set 
the example to other nations of thb non-intervention, . . . 

I believe the progress of freedom depends more upon 
the maintenance of peace, the spread of commerce, and the 
diffusion of education, than upon the labours of Cabinets 
or Foreign-offices. And ifyou can prevent those perturbations 
which have recently taken place abroad in consequence of 
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your foreign policy, and if you will leave other nations in 
greater tranquillity, those ideas of freedom will continue to 
progress, and you need not trouble yourselves about them. 

Speeches by Richard Cobden, M.P. (1870), 
vol. ii, pp. 225-7. 


49. JOHN BRIGHT: Letter to Absalom Watkin on the 
Crimean War, 29 October 1854 

At this moment England is engaged in a murderous war¬ 
fare with Russia, although the Russian Government accepted 
her own terms of peace, and has been willing to accept them 
in the sense of England’s own interpretation of them ever 
since they were offered; and at the same time England is 
allied with Turkey, whose Government rejected the award 
of England, and who entered into the war in opposition to 
the advice of England. Surely, when the Vienna note was 
accepted by Russia, the Turlu should have been prevented 
from going to war, or should have been allowed to go to 
war at their own risk. 

I have said nothing here that all these troubles have 
sprung out of the demands made by France upon the Turkish 
Government, and urged in language more insulting than 
any which has been shown to have been used by Prince 
Menchikoff. I have said nothing of the diplomatic war which 
has been raging for many years past in Constantinople, and 
in which England has been behind no other Power in 
attempting to subject the Porte to foreign influences. I have 
said nothing of the abundant evidence there is that we are 
not only at war with Russia, but with all the Christian 
population of the Turkish Empire, "and that we are building 
up our Eastern policy on a false foundation—namely, on the 
perpetual maintenance of the most immoral and filthy of 
all despotisms over one of the fairest portions of the earth 
which it has desolated, and over a population it has degraded 
but has not been able to destroy. I have said nothing of the 
wretched. dehiuntL that we ate fighting for civilization in 
supporting the Turk against the Russian and against the 
subject Christian population of Turkey. I have said nothing 
L.T.—6 
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about our pretended sacriHces for freedom in this war, 
in which our great and now dominant ally is a monarch 
who, last in Europe, struck dovm a free constitution, and 
dispersed by military violence a national Representative 
Assembly. 

My doctrine would have been non-intervention in this 
ease. The danger of the Russian power was a phantom; the 
necessity of permanently upholding the Mahometan rule in 
Europe is an absurdity. Our love for civilization, when we 
subject the Greeks and Christians to the Turks, is a sham; 
and our sacrifices for freedom, when working out the behests 
of the Emperor of the French and coaxing Austria to help 
us, is a pitiful imposture. The evils of non-intervention were 
remote and vague, and could neither be weighed nor 
described in any accurate terms. The good we can judge 
something of already, by estimating the cost of a contrary 
policy. And what is that cost? War in the north and south 
of Europe, threatening to involve every country of Europe. 
Many, perhaps fidy millions sterling, in the course of 
expenditure by this country alone, to be raised from the 
taxes of a people whose extrication from ignorance and 
poverty can only be hoped for from the continuance of 
peace. The disturbance of trade throughout the world, the 
derangement of monetary aifairs, and difRculties and ruin 
to thousands of families. Another year of high prices of food, 
notwithstanding a full harvest in England, chiefly because 
war interferes with imports, and we have declared our 
principal foreign food-growers to be our enemies. The loss 
of human life to an enormous extent. Many thousands of 
our own countrymen have already perished of pestilence 
and in the held; and hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
English families will be plunged into sorrow, as a part of 
the penalty to be paid for the folly of the nation and its 
rulers. 

When the time comes for the ’inqubitlon for blood,’ who 
shall answer for these things? You have read the tidings 
from the Crimea; you have, perhaps, shuddered at the 
slaughter; you remember the terrific picture—I speak not 
of the battle, and the charge, and the tumultuous excitement 
of the conflict, but of the field ailer the battle—Russians, 
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in their frenzy or their terror, shooting Englishmen who 
would have offered them water to quench their agony of 
thirst; Englishmen, in crowds, rifling the pockets of the men 
they had slain or wounded, taking their few shillings or 
roubles, and discovering among the plunder of the stiffening 
corpses images of the ‘Virgin and the Child.’ You have 
read this, and your imagination has followed the fearful 
details. This is war,—every crime which human nature can 
commit or imagine, every horror it can perpetrate or suffer; 
and this it is which our Christian Government recklessly 
plunges into, and which so many of our countrymen at this 
moment think it patriotic to applaud! You must excuse me 
if I cannot go with you. I will have no part in this terrible 
crime. My hands shall be unstained with the blood which 
is being shed. The necessity of maintaining themselves in 
office may influence an administration; delusions may 
mislead a people; Vattel may afford you a law and a defence; 
but no respect for men who form a Government, no regard 
I have for ‘going with the stream,* and no fear of being 
deemed wanting in patriotism, shall influence me in favour 
of a policy which, in my conscience, 1 believe to be as 
criminal before God as It U destructive of the true interest 
of my country. 

Spetekts hyjohn Bright^ A/.P., ed. by J. H. T. 

Rogers (1B68), vol. i, pp. 589 - 35 - 


50. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE: Speech in 
the House of Commons, 3 March 1857 
[This speech was subsequendy reprinted as a pamphlet, H'ar in CAina.] 

My right honourable friend the member for Carlisle was 
forbidden to appeal to the principles of Christianity. . . . 
As it seems to give offence, I will make no appeal to those 
principles; but I will appeal to that which is older than 
Christianity, because it was in the world before it—to 
that which is broader than Christianity, because it extends 
in the world beyond it—and to that which underlies Chris¬ 
tianity, for Christianity itself appeals to it—I appeal to that 
justice which binds man to man. . . . We have spoken of 
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the treaty obligations of China towards ourselves; but let 
not our treaty obligations to Gluna be forgotten. 

[Mr. Gladstone, referring to Article 12 ofthe Treaty ceding Hong 

Kong to Great Britain, continued:] 

By that article you have contracted, under the most 
solemn obligations, to put down smuggling to the very best 
of your power. Is there anything peculiar in your smuggling 
on the coast of China to give special stringency to this 
obligation? It comprises the worst, the most pernicious, the 
most demoralizing and destructive of all the contraband 
trades that are carried on upon the surface of the globe. . . . 

Your greatest and most valuable trade with China is this 
trade with opium. It is a smuggling trade. You promised 
to put it down. You received Hong-Kong for the purpose 
of careening and refitting your vessels, and instead of that 
you have drawn together those 60,000 Chinese within it, 
and from themyou find the materials for manning, sustaining 
and organizing a fleet of coasters whose business is to enlarge, 
who have enlarged and who are enlarging, that smuggling 
traffic that you are bound by treaty to put down. So stands 
the case so far as the treaty b concerned. And now, having 
taken Hong>Kong for purposes that you have not fulfilled, 
having applied it to different purposes, having failed entirely, 
or rather not having endeavoured to put down this smuggling 
trade, having organised this coasting trade for purposes 
which included an enlargement of that smuggling trade, 
you accumulate all these acts of injustice by trumping up a 
claim built upon the most pitiable technicalities to cover 
this coasting fleet with the Britbh flag; and when we are 
told that such proceedings ought not to be endured, then 
you reproach us with indifference to the honour of the 
ensign of our country. . . . 

My right honourable friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonics said there is no war in China. I agree with 
him. No, Sir, there is not war in China, but what is there? 
There is hostility. There b bloodshed. There b a trampling 
down of the weak by the strong. There is the terrible and 
abominable retaliation of the weak upon the strong. You 
are now occupied in thb House by revolting and harrowing 
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details about a Chinese baker who poisoned bread—about 
proclamations for the capture of British heads,—about the 
waylaying of a postal steamer, and the murder of those on 
board. And these things you think strengthen your case. 
Why, they deepen your guilt. . . . You go to China and 
make war upon those who stand before you as women or 
as children. They try to resist you; they call together their 
troops; they load their guns; they kill one or wound perhaps 
two in action, while you perhaps slay thousands. They are 
unable to meet you in the field. You have no equality of 
ground on which to meet them. You can earn no glory in 
such warfare, and it is those who put the British flag to 
such uses who stain it. . . . 

But we are told to beware of an adverse vote of the 
House of Commons. We are told to consider the effect of 
such a vote upon the Chinese. We arc told to consider the 
ruinous consequences to our trade. We are asked ifwc wish 
to extend the ruinous conflagration which has broken out, 
and to injure those interests of humanity which it is our 
duty to assert. . . . But of all the cases in which warlike 
operations were ever begun, I do not know of any in which 
the political problem to be solved was so simple. The 
Chinese are not making war upon us. If, when the vote of 
this Parliament goes to China they should be making war 
on us, that would be a very different matter. The defence of 
the lives and properties of the subjects of the Queen would 
be, under all circumstances, an imperative obligation. But 
there is nothing so improbable as that they should make 
war on us. They have never shown any skill or daring in 
the nature of aggressive operations. We are making war 
upon them. . . . 

I find an appeal has been made to this House which 
appears to me to be a false and illegitimate appeal. It is an 
appeal to fear, which is seldom a rightful and noble senti¬ 
ment, and it is to that fear which is the basest and worst 
kind of fear—the fear of being thought afraid. The Govern¬ 
ment are afraid of the mischievous impression that svill be 
produced upon the Chinese if the acts of our officials are 
disavowed. . . . Presently we shall be told by the noble 
lord (Palmerston) of the wise caution that we ought to 
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display, of the solemn predicament in which we arc placed, 
of the political mischief which may ensue. Shadowy pictures 
will be drawn of the dangers, the confusion, the weakness, 
and the paralysis of British power in the East. . . . 

The confessions and avowals of the supporters of the 
Government have been, it appears to me, perfectly fatal 
cither to the continuance of that power, or else to the 
character and fame of England. They talk of the con¬ 
sequences, they admit in full the injustice; and then they 
say that we must go on with that injustice. There is a general 
admission, cither express or tacit, that the conduct of the 
British authorities cannot be defended on its merits. Few 
have justified the proceedings that have taken place. Many 
of those who intend to support the Government have openly 
condemned them. ... I will ask what the effect will be 
throughout the world, if it goes forth that in the debates 
held In the two Houses of Parliament the majority, nay 
almost the whole of the speaken condemned the proceedings, 
and that even among those who sustained the Government 
with their vote there was a large number who condemned 
and scarcely any that ventured to uphold them. Why, Sir, 
the opinion will be that England 1 $ a power which, while 
it is higher and more daring in its pretensions to Christianity 
than any other power on the face of tlie globe, yet in a 
case when her own interests have been concerned, and when 
she has been acting in the remote and distant East, when 
fairly put to it and asked whether she would do right or 
wrong, she was ready to adopt for fear of political incon¬ 
venience the principle—‘I will make the law of wrong the 
law of my Eastern policy, and will lay the foundation of 
that Empire which is my proudest boast in nothing more 
nor less than gross injustice.’ Sir, this is not my opinion. . . . 
I will not believe that England will lay the foundation of 
its Eastern Empire in sin and in shame like this. I believe, 
on the contrary, that if you have the courage to assert your 
prerogatives as the British House of Commons, you will 
pursue a couree which is more consistent with sound policy 
as well as with the eternal principles of justice. . . . 

It docs not rest with subordinate functionaries abroad— 
it does not rest with the Executive Government—it docs 
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not rest with the House of Lords, finally, and in the last 
resort, to say what shall be the policy of England and to 
what purpose her power shall be directed. Sir, that function 
lies within these walls. . . . England is not yet committed. 
With everyone of us it rests to take his part in showing that 
this House, which is the first, the most ancient, and the 
noblest temple of freedom in the world, is also the temple of 
that everlasting justice without which freedom itself would 
be only a name or only a curse to mankind. 

tVar tn CAina, A Speech by W. E. Gladstone (1857). 


51. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech at Birmingham, 

29 October 1858 

I believe that I understate the sum when I say that, in 
pursuit of thb Will-o’-the-wisp, (the liberties of Europe 
and the balance of power,) there has been extracted from 
the industry of the people of this small island no less an 
amount than 2,000,000,000 1 . sterling. I cannot imagine 
how much 2,000,000,000 1. is, and therefore 1 shall not 
attempt to make you comprehend it. 1 presume it is some¬ 
thing like those vast and incomprehensible astronomical 
distances with which we have been lately made familiar, 
we feel that we do not know one bit more about them than 
we did before. When I try to think of that sum of 
2,000,000,000 1., there is a sort of vision passes before my 
mind’s eye. I sec your peasant labourer delve and plough, 
sow and reap, sweat beneath the summer’s sun, or grow 
prematurely old before the Winter’s blast. I see your noble 
mechanic, with his manly countenance and his matchless 
skill, toiling at his bench or his forge. I sec one of the workers 
in our factories in the north, a woman—a girl, it may be— 
gentle and good, as many of them arc, as your sisters and 
daughters are—I see her intent upon the spindle, whose 
revolutions are so rapid that the eye fails altogether to 
detect them, or watching the alternating flight of the 
traresting Aiutde. 1 tom Ttgion to mnAViti •poitvcm ’fvat 
population, which, ‘plunged in mines, forgets a sun was 
made,’ and I sec the man who brings up from the secret 
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chambers of the earth the dements of the riches and 
greatness of his country. When I see all this, I have before 
me a mass of produce and of wealth which I am no more 
able to comprehend than I am that 2,000,000,000 I. of 
which I have spoken, but I behold in its full proportions 
the hideous error of your Government, whose fatal policy 
consumes in some cases a half, never less than a third, of 
all the results of that industry which God intended should 
fertilize and bless every home in England, but the fruits of 
which are squandered in every part of the surface of the 
globe, without producing the smallest good to the people of 
England. 

How, indeed, can 1 , any more than any of you, be 
un-English and anti-national? Was I not born upon the 
same soil? Do I not come of the same English stock? Arc 
not my family committed irrevocably to the fortunes of this 
country? Is not whatever property I may have depending 
as much as yours is depending upon the good government 
of our common fatherland? Then how shall any man dare 
to say to any one of his countrymen, because he happens to 
hold a different opinion on questions of great public policy, 
that therefore he is un-Engllsh, and is to be condemned 
as anti-national? 

^Vc have been at war since that time, I believe, with, for, 
and against every considerable nation in Europe. . . . We 
have been all round Europe, and across it over and over 
again, and after a policy so distinguished, so pre-eminent, 
so long-continued, and so costly, I think we have a fair 
right—I have, at least—to ask those who arc in favour of it 
to show us its visible result. Europe is not at this moment, 
so far as I know, speaking of it broadly, and making 
allo>vancc for certain improvements in its general civilisa¬ 
tion, more free politically than it was before. The balance 
of power is like perpetual motion, or any of those impossible 
things which some men are always racking their brains 
and spending their time and money to accomplish. . . . 

The more you examine thb matter the more you will come 
to the conclusion which I have arrived at^ that this foreign 
policy, this regard for ‘the liberties of Europe,’ this care 
at one time for 'the Protestant interests,’ this excessive love 
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for the ‘balance of power,* is neither more nor less than a 
gigantic system of out-door relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain. . . , 

Perhaps there are in this room, I am sure there are in the 
country, many persons who hold a superstitious traditionary 
belief that, somehow or other, our vast trade is to be 
attributed to what we have done in this way, that it is thus 
that we have opened markets and advanced commerce, 
that English greatness depends upon the extent of English 
conquests and English military renown. But I am inclined 
to think that, with the exception of Australia, there is not a 
single dependency of the Grown which, if we come to reckon 
what it has cost in war and protection, would not be found 
to be a positive loss to the people of this country. . . . 
Wherever you turn, you will find that the opening of markets, 
developing of new countries, introducing cotton cloth with 
cannon balls, are vain, foolbh, and wretched excuses for 
wars. 

What are we to say of a nation which lives under a 
perpetual delusion that it is about to be attacked—a nation 
which is the most combined on the face of the earth, with 
little less than 30,000,000 of people all united under a 
Government which, though we intend to reform it, we do 
not the less respect it, and which has mechanical power 
and wealth to which no other country offers any parallel? 
There is no causeway to Britain; the free waves of the sea 
flow day and night for ever round her shores, and yet there 
are people going about with whom the hallucination is so 
strong that they do not merely discover it quietly to their 
friends, but they write it down in double-leaded columns, 
in leading articles,—nay, some of them actually get up on 
platforms and proclaim it to hundreds and thousands of 
their fellow-countrymen. I should like to ask you whether 
these delusions are to last for ever, whether this policy is to 
be the perpetual policy of England, whether these results 
are to go on gathering and gathering until there come, as 
come there must inevitably, some dreadful catastrophe on 
our country. 

I should like to-night, if I could, to inaugurate one of 
the best and holiest revolutions that ever took place in this 
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country. ^Ve have had a dozen revolutions since some of us 
were children. ... 

It is not from statesmen that these things come. It is not 
from them that have proceeded these great revolutions of 
opinion on the questions of Reform, Protection, Colonial 
Government and Criminal Law—it was from public meetings 
such as this, from the intelligence and conscience of the 
great body of the people who have no interest in wrong, 
and who never go from the right but by temporary error 
and under momentary passion. 

It is for you to decide whether our greatness shall be 
only temporary or whether it shall be enduring. When I am 
told that the greatness of our country is shown by the 
100,000,000 1 . of revenue produced, may I not also ask how 
it is that we have 1,100,000 paupers in this kingdom, and 
why it is that 7,000,000 I. should be taken from the industry 
chiefly of the labouring classes to support a small nation, 
as it were, of paupers? . . . 

While these things continue, I say that we have no reason 
to be self-satisfied and contented with our position; but 
that we who arc in Parliament and arc more directly respon¬ 
sible for affairs, and you who are also responsible, though 
in a lower degree, arc bound by the sacred duty which 
we owe our country to examine why it is that with all this 
trade, all this industry, and all thb pcnonal freedom, there 
is still so much that is unsound at the base of our social 
fabric? 

I believe there is no pennanent greatness to a nation 
except it be based upon morality. 1 do not care for military 
greatness or military renown. I care for the condition of 
the people among whom I live. There is no man in England 
who is less likely to speak irreverently of the Crown and 
Monarchy of England than I am; but crowns, coronets, 
mitres, military display, the pomp of war, wide colonics, 
and a huge empire, arc, in my view, all trifles light as air, 
and not worth considering, unless with them you can have 
a fair share of comfort, contentment, and happiness among 
the great body of the people. Palaces, baronial castles, great 
halls, stately mansions, do not make a nation. The nation 
in every country dwells in the cottage; and unless the light 
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of your Constitution can shine there, unless the beauty of 
your legislation and the excellence of your statesmanship 
are impressed there on the feelings and condition of the 
people, rely upon it you have yet to learn the duties of 
government. 

I have not, as you have observed, pleaded that this 
country should remain without adequate and scientific 
means of defence. I acknowledge it to be the duty of your 
statesmen, acting upon the known opinions and principles 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred persons in the coun¬ 
try, at all times, with all possible moderation, but with all 
possible efficiency, to take steps which shall preserve order 
within and on the confines of your kingdom. But I shall 
repudiate and denounce the expenditure of every shil¬ 
ling, the engagement of every man, the employment of 
every ship, which has no object but intermeddling in the 
affairs of other countries, and endeavouring to extend the 
boundaries of an Empire which is already large enough 
to satisfy the greatest ambition, and I fear is much too 
large for the highest statesmanship to which any man has 
yet attained. 

The most ancient of profane historians has told us that 
the Scythians of his time were a very warlike people, and 
that they elevated an old cimeter upon a platform as a 
symbol of Mars, for to Man alone, I believe, they built 
altars and offered sacrifices. To this cimeter they offered 
sacrifices of horses and cattle, the main wealth of the 
country, and more costly sacrifices than to all the rest of 
their gods. I often ask myself whether we are at all advanced 
in one respect beyond those Scythians. What arc our con¬ 
tributions to charity, to education, to morality, to religion, 
to justice and to civil government, when compared with 
the wealth we expend in sacrifices to the old cimeter? 

May I ask you, then, to believe, as I do most devoutly 
believe, that the moral law was not written for men alone 
in their individual character, but that it was written as well 
for nations, and for nations great as this of which we arc 
citizens. If nations reject and deride that moral law, there 
is a penalty which will inevitably follow. It may not come 
at once, it may not come in our lifetime; but, rely upon it. 
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engaged in what they call diplomacy. \Vc have a lord in 
Paris, we have another in Madrid, another in Berlin, another 
(at least we had until \*cry lately) in Vienna, and another 
lord in Constantinople; and we have another at Washington; 
in fact, almost all over the world; particularly where the 
society is most pleasant, and the climate most agreeable, 
there is almost certain to be an English nobleman to repre¬ 
sent the English Foreign Office, but you never know what 
he is doing. You have three or four columns every other day 
in most of the leading London papers—not a little of which 
is copied into the provincial journals—^all about our foreign 
affairs, and yet, notwithstanding thb, you arc not a bit 
better acquainted with the matter when you read it, if you 
do read it at all, than >"00 were before. Yet you have the 
great fact, that you have paid 28,000,000 I. a-year for more 
than forty years, and, since the year 1815, more than 
1,000,000,000 I. out of the industry of the population. And 
out of all this comes the supposed necessity of armaments 
twice as large as were necessary twenty*five years ago; and 
yet you have no control over, and know nothing of the matter. 

Lately, our Minister for Foreign Affairs was candid 
enough to tell you that Government drifted into war, and 
you know what is meant when a ship driffs. And other 
Foreign Ministers have drifted us into a great many tvan; 
and I expect, if some change be not made with regard to 
this question, that they will either find it convenient, or 
that they cannot avoid it, from some cause or other, to 
allow us to drift into a war at some future period. I will 
not talk of what war is—^wc have had a specimen of it. Be 
it necessary or be it unnecessary—be the quarrel just or be 
it unjust—be it for the rights of the nation or to gratify 
the stupidity of a monarch or the intrigues of a minister 
—war, nevertheless, is one of the greatest calamities that 
can afflict any kingdom of the human race; and you, the 
people, are ignorant of the steps by which you are drawn 
into war. 

It is a curious thing to observe the evib which nations 
live under, and the submissive spirit with which they yield 
to them. I have often compared, in my own mind, the people 
of England with the people of ancient Egypt, and the 
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Foreign Office of this country with the temples of the 
Egyptians. We arc told by those who pass up and down the 
Nile, that on its banks are grand temples with stately 
statues and massive and lofty columns—statues each one of 
which would have appeared almost to have exhausted a 
quarry in its production. You have, further, vast chambers, 
and gloomy passages; and some innermost recess, some holy 
of holies, in which, when you arrive at it, you find some 
loathsome reptile which a nation reverenced and revered, 
and bowed itself down to worship. In our Foreign Office 
we have no massive columns; we have no statues; but we 
have a mystery as profound; and in the innermost recesses 
of it we find some miserable intrigue, in defence of which 
your fleets arc traversing every ocean, your armies are 
perishing in every dime, and the precious blood of our 
country’s children is squandered as though it had no price. 
I hope that an improved representation will change all this; 
that the great portion of our expenditure which is incurred 
in carrying out the secret and irresponsible doings of our 
Foreign Office will be placed directly under the free control 
of a Parliament elected by the great body of the people of 
the United Kingdom. 

Ibid. pp. 73 * 8 ' 


6. INDIA AND IRELAND 

53. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY: Speech 
in the House of Commons, 10 July 1833 

We are told that the time can never come when the 
natives of India can be admitted to high civil and military 
office. We arc told that this is the condition on which we 
hold our power. We arc told that we are bound to confer 
on our subjects cve^ benefit—^which they are capable of 
enjoying?—no;—which it u in our power to confer on them? 

—hut which we can confer on them without hazard 
to the perpetuity of our own domination. Against that pro¬ 
position I solemnly protest as inconsbtent alike with sound 
policy and sound morality. . . . 
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I feel that, for the good of India itself, the admission of 
natives to high office must be effected by slow degrees. 
But that, when the fulness of time is come, when the 
interest of India requires the change, we ought to refuse 
to make that change lest we should endanger our own 
power, this is a doctrine of which I cannot think without 
indignation. Governments, like men, may buy existence too 
dear. . . . 

What is power worth if it is founded on vice, on ignorance, 
and on misery; if we can hold it only by violating the most 
sacred duties which as governors we owe to the governed, 
and which, as a people blessed with far more than an ordinary 
measure of political liberty and of intellectual light, we owe 
to a race debased by three thousand years of despotism and 
priestcraft? We are free, we are civilised, to little purpose, 
if wc grudge to any portion of the human race an equal 
measure of freedom and dvilisation. 

Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order that 
we may keep them submissive? Or do we think that we can 
give them knowledge without awakening ambition? Or do 
we mean to awaken ambition and to provide it with no 
legitimate vent? Who will answer any of these questions in 
the affirmative? Yet one of them must be answered in the 
affirmative, by every person who maintains that we ought 
permanently to exclude the natives from high office. . . . 

It may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system till it has outgrown that system; that by 
good government we may educate our subjects into a 
capacity for better government; that, having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some 
future age, demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to 
avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English bfatory. To have found a great 
people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, 
to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous and 
capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
tiftc to g’lory all our own. Tikie scq/cre may pass ?itrtn 
us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. 
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But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverse. 
There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over 
barbarism; that empire is the imperishable empire of our 
arts and our morals, our literature and our laws. 

MuceUaneous It'ritinji end Speeches of Lord 
Mtuaulay (1882), pp. 55**7^’ 


54. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House of Commons, 
24 June 1858 

You may govern India, if you like, for the good of England, 
but the good of England must come through the channels 
of the good of India. There are but two modes of gaining 
anything by our connection with India. The one is by 
plundering the people of India, and the other by trading 
with them. 1 prefer to do it by trading with them. But in 
order that England may become rich by trading with India, 
India itself must become rich, and India can only become 
rich through the honest administration of justice and 
through entire security of life and property. 

I admit that this is a great work; I admit, also, that the 
further I go into the consideration of this question, the more 
I feel that it is too large for me to grapple with, and that 
every step we take in it should be taken as if we were men 
walking in the dark. We have, however, certain great 
principles to guide us, and by their light we may make steps 
in advance, if not fast, at any rate sure. But we start from 
an unfortunate position. We start from a platform of con¬ 
quest by force of arms extending over a hundred years. . . • 
The people of India have only seen England in its worst 
form in that country. They have seen it in its military power, 
its exclusive Civil Service, and in the supremacy of a hand¬ 
ful of foreigners. When Natives of India come to this country, 
they are delighted with England and with Englishmen. 
"Hiey find themselves treated with a kindness, a considera¬ 
tion, a respect, to which they were wholly strangers in their 
own country; and they cannot understand how it is that 
men who arc so just, so attenuve to them here, sometimes, 
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indeed too often, appear to them in a different character 
in India. 

You must change all this if you mean to keep India. I do 
not now make any comment upon the mode in which this 
country has been put into possession of India. I accept that 
possession as a fact. There we are; we do not know how to 
leave it, and therefore let us see if we know how to govern it. 
It is a problem such as, perhaps, no other nation has had to 
solve. Let us sec whether there is enough of intelligence and 
virtue in England to solve the difficulty. In the first place, 
then, I say, let us abandon all that system of calumny against 
the Natives of India which has lately prevailed. . , . The 
less we say about atrocities the better. Great political tumults 
are, I fear, never brought about or subdued without grievous 
acts on both sides deeply to be regretted. At least, we are in 
the position of invaders and conquerors—they arc in the 
position of the invaded and the conquered. . . . 

I would, immediately after this Bill passes, issue a Pro- 
clamaUoti in India which should reach every subject of the 
British Crown in that country. ... I would have a general 
amnesty, which should be put forth as the first great act 
done directly by the Queen of England in the exercise of 
Sovereign power over the territories of India. In this Pro¬ 
clamation I would promise to the Natives of India a security 
for their property as complete as wc have here at home. . . . 

I would tell them also in the Proclamation, that while the 
people of England hold that their own, the Christian religion, 
is true and the best for mankind, yet that it is consistent with 
that religion that they who profess it should hold inviolable 
the rights of conscience and the rights of religion in others. 

I would show, that whatever violent, over-zealous, and 
fanatical men may have said in this country, the Parliament 
of England, the Ministers of the Queen, and the Queen 
herself, are resolved that upon thk point no kind of wrong 
should be done to the millions who profess the religions held 
to be true in India. I would do another thing. I would 
establish a Court of Appeal, the Judges of which should be 
Judges of the highest character in India, for the settlement 
of those many disputes which have arisen between the 
Government of India and its subjects, some Native and some 
L.T.—7 
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European. . . . Then I would cany out the proposition 
which the noble Lord has made tonight, that a commission 
should be issued to inquire into the question of finance. I 
would have other commissions, one for each Presidency, 
and I would tell the people of India that there should be a 
searching inquiry into their grievances, and that it was the 
interest and the will of the Queen of England that those 
grievances should be redressed. 

Now, perhaps I may be told that I am proposing strange 
things, quite out of the ordinary routine of government. I 
admit it. We are in a position that necessitates something 
out of the ordinary routine- There are positions and times in 
the history of every country, as in the lives of individuals, 
when courage and action are absolute salvation. . . . The 
people of India do not like us, but they scarcely know where 
to turn if we left them. They are sheep literally without a 
shepherd. They are people whom you have subdued, and 
who have the highest and strongest daims upon you—claims 
which you cannot forget—claims which, if you do not act 
upon, you may rely upon It that, if there be a judgment for 
nations-—as I believe there is—as (or individuals, our children 
in no distant generation must pay the penalty which we have 
purchased by neglecting our duty to the populations of India. 

Speeches fy John Bright, M.P., ed. by J. H. T. 

Rogers (1868), vol. i, pp. 35-62. 


55- JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House of Commons, 

1 August 1859 

I did hope when the noble Lord spoke to-night that he 
would have told us something which I am sure he must have 
known; that there is no such thing as a real Government in 
India at all; that there is no responsibility either to a public 
opimon there, or to a public opinion at home; and that there- 
lore we cannot expect a better policy or happier results. Let 
non. gentlemen imagine a Government like that in India, 
over which the payers of the taxes have not the slightest 
control; for the great body of the people in India have, as 
we all know, no control in any way over the Government. 
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Neither is there any independent English opinion that has 
any control over the Government, the only opinions being 
those of the Government itself, or those of the Military and 
Civil Services, and chiefly of the latter. They arc not the 
payers of taxes; they arc the spenders and enjoyers of the 
taxes. The Civil Service, being privileged, is arrogant, and 
I had almost said tyrannous, as any one may sec who reads 
the Indian papers, which mainly represent the opinion of 
that Service and the Military Service, which, as everywhere 
else where it is not checked by the resolution of the taxpayers 
and civilians, is clamorous and insatiable for greater expendi¬ 
ture. 

The Governor-General of India goes out knowing little 
or nothing of India. I know exactly what he does when he is 
appointed. He shuts himself up to study the first volumes 
of Mr. Mill’s HUtoiy oj India, and he reads through this 
laborious work without nearly so much effect in making him 
a good Governor-Genera! as a man might ignorantly sup¬ 
pose, He goes to India, a country of twenty nations, speaking 
twenty languages. He knows none of those nations, and he 
has not a glimmer of the grammar and pronunciation or 
meaning of those languages. ... He knows nothing of the 
country or the people, and they arc really unknown to the 
Government of India. . . . Oteerve the position, then, in 
which the Governor-General is placed. He is surrounded 
by an official circle, he breathes an official air, and every¬ 
thing is dim or dark be>’ond it. You lay duties upon him 
which are utterly beyond the mental or bodily powers of 
any man who ever existed, and which he cannot therefore 
adequately perform. 

What you want fa to dcccntraliac your Government. I 
hold it to be manifestly impossible to govern 150,000,000 of 
persons, composing twenty different nations, speaking as 
many different languages, by a man who knows nothing of 
India, assisted by half-a-dozen councilloR belonging to a 
privileged order, many of whom have had very little 
experience in India, except within narrow limits, and whose 
experience never involved the coiisiderafKHi and jctdentenf 
of great questions of statesmanship. If you could have an 
independent Government in India for every ao,000,000 of 
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its people, I do not hesitate to say, though we are so many 
thousand miles away, that there are Englishmen who, settling 
down among those 20,000,000 of people, would be able to 
conduct the government of that particular province on 
conditions wholly different and immeasurably better than 
anything in the way of administration which we have ever 
seen in India. 

I am not the inventor of local government for India; but 
the more I have considered the subject—the more I have 
discussed it with the Members of this House and with 
gentlemen connected with India—the more I am convinced 
that you will not make a single step towards the improvement 
of India unless you change your whole system of government 
—unless you give to each Presidency a government with 
more independent powers than are now possessed by it. 
What would be thought if the whole of Europe was under 
one governor, who knew only the language of the Feejee 
Islands, and that his subordinates were like himself, only 
more intelligent than the inhabitants of the Feejee Islands 
are supposed to be? You set a Governor over 150,000,000 
of human beings, in a climate where the European cannot 
do the work he has to do so well as here, where neither 
the moral nor physical strength of the individual is equal to 
what it is at home,—and you do not always furnish the most 
powerful men for the office;—^you seem to think that the 
atniosphcrc will be always calm and the sea always smooth. 
And so the government of India goes on; there arc promises 
without number of beneficial changes, but we never hear 
that India is much better or worc than before. Now, that 
is not the way to do justice to a great empire like India. 

Look at your responsibilities. India is ruled by English¬ 
men, but remember that in that unfortunate country you 

ave destroyed every form of government but your own; 
that you have cast the thrones of the Natives to the ground. 

. . . All over those vast regions there are countless millions, 
helpless and defenceless, deprived of their natural leadera 
and their ancient chiefs, looking with only some small ray 
01 hope to that omnipresent and irresistible Power by which 
they have been subjected. I appeal to you on behalf of that 
people. ... I hope that you will not show to the world 
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that, although your fathers conquered the country, you have 
not the ability to govern it. You had better disencumber 
yourselves of the fatal gift of empire than that the present 
generation should be punished for the sins of the past. . . . 
I hope that no future historian will have to say that the arms 
of England in India were irresistible, and that an ancient 
empire fell before their victorious progress,—yet that finally 
India was avenged, because the power of her conqueror was 
broken by the intolerable burdens and evils which she cast 
upon her victim, and that this wrong was accomplished by 
a waste of human life and a waste of wealth which England, 
with all her power, was unable to bear. 

I6id. pp. 85-113. 


56. RICHARD COBDEN: Speech at Rochdale, 

24 November 1863 

Well, now is it not deplorable that we English, directly 
we get east the Cape of Good Hope, lose our morality and 
our Christianity—that we resort to all the meanness and 
chicanery, and treachery with which we accuse those 
Oriental people of practuing upon us? But we forget what 
De TocquevUle says in speaking of similar proceedings of 
ours in India. He says: ‘You ought not, as Englishmen and 
Christians, to lower yourselves to the level of that people. 
Remember, your sole title to be there at all is because you 
are supposed to be superior to them.' Do you suppose these 
things can be done by us Englishmen with impunity—do 
you think there is no retributive justice that will mete out 
vengeance to us as a people if wc continue to do this; and 
if there is no compunction on the part of this community? 

. . . Professor Goldwin Smith, treating of this very 
subject, says; ‘There b no example, I believe, in history, 
from that of imperial Rome down to that of imperial France, 
of a nation which has trampled out the rights of others, but 
that ultimately forfeited its own.’ Do you think those maxims, 
which we tolerated in the treatment of three, four, or five 
millions of people in the Bast—do you think that they will 
not turn back to curse us in our own daily lives, and in our 
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own political organization? You have India; you have 
acquired India by conquest, and by means which no English¬ 
man can look back upon wth satisfaction. You hold India; 
your white faces arc predominating and ruling in that 
country; and has it ever occurred to you at what cost you 
rule? We have lately had a report of the sanitary state of 
the army in India; why, if you take into account the losses 
we sustain in that country by fever, by debauchery, by ennui, 
and by climate; if you take into account the extra number 
of deaths and invalids in the army and civil service, in 
consequence of the climate, you arc holding India at a cost 
—if I may be permitted to use the term—of a couple of 
battles of Waterloo every year. Is there not a tremendous 
responsibility accompanied with this, that you are to 
tolerate your lawless adventurers to penetrate not only into 
China, but in Japan, in your name? The history of all the 
proceedings in China at this time is as dishonourable to us 
as a nation as were the proceedings in Spain in the times of 
Cortes and Pizarro. When they fought, they did not commit 
greater atrocities than Englishmen have done in China. 
They have them mixing up themselves in this civil war and 
rebellion for the sake of loot, for the sake of plunder, 
entering towns, and undertaking to head these Chinese— 
aiding the Chinese Government—-in storming these defence¬ 
less towns. They are so far off; their proceedings are done 
at so great a distance, that you don’t feel them or sec them, 
or know your responsibility; but they will find you out, 
and find out your children. 

Speeches hj Richard Cobden, M.P. (1870}, 
vol. ii, pp. 1 13 -I 4 - 


57 * JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House of Commons, 
25 August 1848 

The condition of Ireland requires two kinds of remedies— 
one political, the other social; and it is hard to tell where 
the one ends and the other begins. I will speak first of the 
political remedies. At present, there prevails throughout 
three-fourths of the Irish people a total unbelief in the 
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honesty and integrity of the Government of this country. 
There may or may not be good grounds for all this ill feeling; 
but that it exists, no man acquainted with Ireland will deny. 
The first step to be taken is to remove this feeling; and, to do 
this, some great measure or measures should be offered to 
the people of Ireland, which will act as a complete demon¬ 
stration to them that bygones are to be bygones, with regard 
to the administration of Irish affairs, and that henceforth 
new, generous, and equal principles of government are to 
be adopted. 

Irela nd ha s long been a country of jars and turmoil, 
an d it s j ars ha ve aris?n~ chiefly from religloifs'^dissensrons. 

'^In respect of matters of religion she has beerT^overned in 
a manner totally unknown in England and ScotlandT If 
Ireland has been rightly governed—if it has been wise and 
just to maintain the Protestant Church established there, 
you Ought, in order to cany out your system, to establish 
Prelacy in Scotland, and Catholicism in England; though, 
if you were to attempt to do either the one or the other, it 
would not be a sham but a real insurrection that you would 
provoke. There must be equality between the great religious 
sects in Ireland—between Catholic and Protestant. It is 
impossible that this equality can be much longer denied.*^ 

I do not mean that you should withdraw from the 
Protestant Church every sixpence now in its possession; 
what I mean is, that you should separate it from the State, 
and appropriate all the funds of which it might justly be 
deprived to some grand national olycct, such as the support 
and extension of the system of education now established in 
Ireland; an appropriaffon of money which would, I am 
sure, produce in the minds of the people of Ireland an entire 
change of feeling with regard to the legislation of Parliament 
in relation to their country. 

With regard to the Pariiamentary representation of 
Ireland, I assert most dbtinctly that the representation which 
exists at this moment is a fraud; and I believe it would be 
far better if there were no representation at all, because the 
peciplc wDuW tiot then be ddvsdcd by the idea that they had 
a representative Government to protect their interests. 
The number of taxes which the people have to pay, in order 
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to secure either the municipal or Parliamentary franchise, 
is so great that it is utterly imi>ossibIe for the constituencies 
to be maintained and for public opinion—the honest, real 
opinion of intelligent classes in Ireland—to obtain any 
common or decent degree of representation in the Imperial 
Legislature. I feel quite confident that in the next Session 
of Parliament, the questions of religious equality in Ireland 
and of Irish representation must receive a much more serious 
attention than they have obtained in any past Session. 

I come now to those social questions which must also 
receive the attention of Parliament; for if they do not, the 
political remedies will, after all, be of very little permanent 
use. I advocate these political changes on the ground, not 
that they will feed the hungry or employ the idle, but that 
they will be as oil thrown upon the waters, and will induce 
the people no longer to feel themselves treated as a conquered 
race.'it is agreed on all sides that the social remedies which 
are immediately possible to us, are those having reference to 
the mode in which the land of Ireland is owned. . . . 

The true solution of this matter is to get the lands out of 
the hands of men who are the nominal, and not the real, 
possessors^ But Parliament maintains laws which act most 
injuriously in this particular. The law and practice of entails 
tends to keep the soil in large properties, and in the hands 
of those who cannot perform their duty to it. ... A code 
of laws exists, under which it is impossible for the land and 
the people to be brought together. 

'' The law and practice of primogeniture is another evil of 
the same character. It is a law unnatural and unjust at all 
times; but in the present condition of Ireland it cannot much 
longer be endured. ... I would establish, for a limited 
period at least, a special court in Ireland to adjudicate on 
all questions connected with the titles and transfers of landed 
property. This court should finally decide questions of title; 
it should prepare and enforce a simple and short form of 
conveyance, as short almost as that by which railway stock 
is transferred; and, without regard to the public revenue, I 
would abolish every farthing of expense which is now incurred 
in the duties on stamps, for the purpose of facilitating the 
distribution of land in Ireland, and of allowing the capital 
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and industry of the people to work out its salvation. All 
this is possible; and, more than this, it is all necessary. . . . 

Let the House, if it can, regard Ireland as an English 
country. Let us think of eight millions of people, and of the 
millions of them doomed to this intolerable suffering. Let 
us think of the half-million who, within two years past, have 
perished miserably in the workhouses, and on the highways, 
and in their hovels—more, far more than ever fell by the 
sword in any war this country ever waged; let us think of 
the crop of nameless horrors which is even now growing up 
in Ireland, and whose disastrous fruit may be gathered in 
years and generations to come. Let us examine what are 
the laws and the principles under which alone God and 
nature have permitted that nations should become indus¬ 
trious and provident. . . . 

It may be thought I am opposed to much that exists in 
the present order of things; but whether it tended to advance 
democracy, or to uphold aristocracy, or any other system, 

I would wish to fling to the winds any prejudice I have 
entertained, and any prindple that may be questioned, if 
1 can thereby do one single thing to hasten by a single day 
the time when Ireland shall be equal to England in that 
comfort and that independence which an industrious people 
may enjoy, if the Government under which they live is 
equal and just. 

Speeches by John Brtghi, M.P., ed. by J. H. T. 

Rogers (1B68), vol. i, pp. 313-21. 


58. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House of Commons, 
2 April 1849 

On looking over the reports of the Poor-law Inspectors, I 
find them teeming with statements of the wretchedness 
which prevails in the distressed districts of Ireland. The 
general character of the reports is, that starvation is, literally 
speaking, gradually driving the population into their 
grajisf. ... 

The prisons arc crowded, the chapels deserted, society 
is disorganized and ruined; labour is useless, for capital is 
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not to be had for its employment. The reports of the Inspec¬ 
tors say that this catastrophe has only been hastened, and 
not originated, by the failure of the potato crop during the 
last four years, and that all men possessed of any intelligence 
must have foreseen what would ultimately happen. 

This being the case, in what manner are the Irish people 
to subsist in future? There is the land, and there is labour 
enough to bring it into cultivation. But such is the state in 
which the land is placed, that capital cannot be employed 
upon it. You have tied up the raw material in such a manner 
—you have created such a monopoly of land by your laws 
and your mode of dealing with it, as to render it alike a 
cune to the people and to the owners of it. . . . 

I want Parliament to remove every obstacle in the way 
of the free sale of land. I believe that in this policy lies the 
only security you have for the r«toration of the distressed 
districts of Ireland. 

I probably shall be told that I propose schemes which are 
a great interference with the rights of property. My opinion 
is that nothing can be a greater interference and infringement 
of the rights of property than the laws which regulate property 
now. . . . You speak of interference with property; but I 
ask what becomes of the property of the poor man, which 
consists of his labour? Take those 4,000,000 persons who 
live in the distressed districts. Their properly in labour is 
almost totally destroyed. There they are—men whom God 
made and permitted to come into this world, endowed with 
faculties like ourselves, but who are unable to maintain 
themselves, and must either starve or live upon others. 
The interference with their property has been enormous— 
so great as absolutely to destroy it. . . . 

I shall be told ^at I an injuring aristocratical and 
territorial influence. What is that in Ireland worth to you 
now? What is Ireland worth to you at all? Is she not the 
very symbol and token of your disgrace and humiliation to 
t^he whole world? Is she not an incessant trouble to your 
Legislature, and the source of increased expense to your 
people, already over-taxed? Is not your legislation all at 
fault in what it has hitherto done for the countr^ The people 
of Ulster say that we shall weaken the Union. It has been 
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one of the misfortunes of the legislation of this House that 
there has been no honest attempt to make a union with the 
whole people of Ireland up to this time. We have had a 
union with Ulster, but there has been no union with the 
whole people of Ireland, and there never can be a union 
between the Government and the people whilst such a state 
of things exists as has for many years past prevailed in the 
south and west of Ireland. 


Ibid. pp. 323-47. 
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1. THE PHILOSOPHY OP LIBERTY 

59. JOHN STUART MILL: On Liberty 

(1859) 

(A) 

This, then, is the appropriate region of human liberty. 
It comprises, first, the inward domain of consciousness; 
demanding liberty of conscience in the most comprehensive 
sense; liberty of thought and feeling; absolute freedom of 
opinion and sentiment on ail subjects, practical dr specu* 
lative, scientific, moral, or theological. The liberty of 
expressing and publishing opinions may seem to fall under 
a different principle, since it belongs to that part of the 
conduct of an individual which concerns other people; but, 
being almost of as much importance as the liberty of thought 
itself, and resting in great part on the same reasons, is 
practically inseparable from it. Secondly, the principle 
requires liberty of tastes and pursuits; of framing the plan 
of our life to suit our own character; of doing as we like, 
subject to such consequences as may follow: without 
impediment from our fellow-creatures, so long as what we 
do does not harm them, even though they should think our 
conduct foolish, perverse, or wrong. Thirdly, from this liberty 
of each individual, follows the liberty, within the same limits, 
of combination among individuak; freedom to unite, for any 
purpose not involving harm to others; the persons combining 
being supposed to be of full age, and not forced or deceived. 

No society in which these liberties are not, on the whole, 
respected is free, whatever may be its form of government; 
and none is completely free in which they do not exist 
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absolute and unqualified. The only freedom which deserves 
the name, is that of pursuing our own good in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or 
impede their efforts to obtain it. . . . Mankind are greater 
gainers by suffering each other to live as seems good to 
themselves, than by compelling each to live as seems good 
to the rest. 

Let us suppose that the government is entirely at one 
with the people, and never thinks of exerting any power of 
coercion unless in agreement with what it conceives to be 
their voice. But I deny the right of the people to exercise 
such coercion, either by themselves or by their government. 
The power itself is illegitimate. The best government has 
no more title to it than the worst. It is as noxious, or more 
noxious, when exerted in accordance with public opinion, 
than when in opposition to it. If all mankind minus one 
were of one opinion, and only one person were of the contrary 
opinion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing 
that one person, than he, if h« had the power, would be 
justified in silencing mankind. . . . 

But, indeed, the dictum that truth always triumphs over 
pcnecution is one of those pleasant falsehoods which men 
repeat after one another till they pass into commonplaces, 
but which all experience refutes. History teems with instances 
of truth put down by persecution. If not suppressed for ever, 
it may be thrown back for centuries. ... It is a piece of 
idle semimcntality that truth, merely as truth, has any 
inherent power denied to error of prevailing against the 
dungeon and the stake. Men are not more zealous for truth 
than they often are for error, and a sufficient application 
of legal or even of social penalties will generally succeed in 
stopping the propagation of cjtber. . . . 

There have been, and may again be, great individual 
thinkers in a general atmosphere of mental slavery. But 
there never has been, nor ever will be, in that atmosphere 
an intellectually active people. Where any people has made 
a temporary approach to such a character, it has been 
because the dread of heterodox speculation was for a time 
suspended. Where there is a tacit convention that principles 
arc not to be disputed; where the discussion of the greatest 
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questions which can occupy humanity is considered to be 
closed, we cannot hope to find that generally high scale of 
mental activity which has made some periods of history so 
remarkable. Never when controversy avoided the subjects 
which are large and important enough to kindle enthusiasm, 
was the mind of a people stirred up from its foundations, and 
the impulse given which raised even persons of the most 
ordinary intellect to something of the dignity of thinking 
beings. Of such we have had an example in the condition of 
Europe during the times immediately following the Reforma¬ 
tion; another, though limited to the Continent and to a 
more cultivated class, in the speculative movement of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century; and a third, of still 
briefer duration, in the intellectual fermentation of Germany 
during the Gocthian and Fichtean period. These periods 
differed widely in the particular opinions which they de¬ 
veloped; but were alike in this, that during all three the yoke 
of authority was broken. In each, an old mental despotism 
had been thrown off, and no new one had yet taken its 
place. The impulse given at these three periods has made 
Europe what it now is. . . . 

In our times, from the highest class of society down 
to the lowest, every one lives as under the eye of a hostile 
and dreaded censorship. . . . They ask themselves, what is 
suitable to my position? what b usually done by persons of 
my station and pecuniary circumstances? or (worse still) 
what is usually done by persons of a station and circumstance 
superior to mine? ... It docs not occur to them to have 
any inclination, except for what b customary. Thus the 
mind itself is bowed to the yoke: even in what people do for 
pleasure, conformity is the fint thing thought of; they live 
m crowds; they exercise choice only among things commonly 
done; peculiarity of taste, eccentririty of conduct, arc shunned 
equally with crimes; until by dint of not following their own 
nature ^ey have no nature to follow: their human capacities 
are withered and starved: they become incapable of any 
strong wishes or native pleasures, and are generally without 
either opinions or feelings of home growth, or properly their 
own. ... 

It will not be denied by anybody, that originality is 
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a valuable clement in human affairs. There is always need 
of persons not only to discover new truths, and point out 
when what were once truths are true no longer, but ako 
to commence new practices, and set the example of more 
enlightened conduct, and better taste and sense in human 
life. It is true that this benefit is not capable of being rendered 
by everybody alike: there are but few persons, in comparison 
with the whole of mankind, whose experiments, if adopted 
by others, would be likely to be any improvement on 
established practice. But these few are the salt of the earth; 
without them, human life would become a stagnant pool. 
Not only is it they who introduce good things which did 
not before exist; it is they who keep the life in those which 
already exist. . . . There is only too great a tendency in 
the best beliefs and practices to degenerate into the mechani¬ 
cal; and unless there were a succession of persons whose 
ever-recurring originality prevents the grounds of those 
beliefs and practices from booming merely traditional, such 
dead matter would not resist the smallest shock from 
anything really alive, and there would be no reason why 
civilization should not die out, as In the Byzantine Empire. 
Persons of genius, it is true, are, and are always likely to be, 
a small minority; but in order to have them, it is necessary 
to preserve the soil in which they grow. Genius can only 
breathe freely in an almcspkere oT freedom. . . . 

No government by a democracy or a numerous aristo¬ 
cracy, either in its political acts or in the opinions, qualities, 
and tone of mind which it fosters, ever did or could rise 
above mediocrity, except in so far as the sovereign Many 
have let themselves be guided (which in their best times 
they have alwa)^ done) by the counsels and influence 
of a more highly gified and instructed One or Few. The 
initiation of all uisc or noble things comes and must come 
from the individuak; generally at first from some one indi- 
wdual. The honour and glory of the aNTrage man is that he 
is capable of following that initiative; that he can respond 
inlemalJy to wise and noble things, and be led to them svith 
his eyes open. I am not countenancing the sort of‘hero- 
worship* which applauds the strong man of genius for 
forcibly seizing on the government of the world and making 
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it do his bidding in spite of itself. All he can claim is, freedom 
to point out the way. ... 

The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing 
hindrance to human advancement, being in unceasing 
antagonism to that disposition to aim at something better 
than customary, which is called, according to circumstances, 
the spirit of liberty, or that of progress or improvement. 
The spirit of improvement is not always a spirit of liberty, 
for it may aim at forcing improvements on an unwilling 
people; and the spirit of liberty, in so far as it resists such 
attempts, may ally itself locally and temporarily with the 
opponents of improvement; but the only unfailing and 
permanent source of improvement is liberty, since by it 
there are as many possible independent centres of improve¬ 
ment as there are individuals. The progressive principle, 
however, in cither shape, whether as the love of liberty or 
of improvement, is antagonistic to the sway of Custom, 
involving at least emancipation from that yoke; and the 
contest between the two constitutes the chief interest of the 
history of mankind. The greater part of the world has, 
properly speaking, no hbiory, because the despotism of 
Custom is complete. . , . 

It is not progress that we object to; on the contrary, 
we flatter ourselves that we are the most progressive people 
who ever lived. It is individuality that we war against: 
we should think we had done wonders if we had made 
ourselves all alike; forgetting that the unlikeness of one person 
to another is generally the first thing which draws the 
attention of either to the imperfection of his own type, and 
the superiority of another, or the possibility, by combining 
the advantages of both, of producing something better than 
^ cJ^amplc in China. 

I L hitherto preserved Europe from this 

0 . What has made the European family of nations an 
improving, instead of a stationary portion of mankind? 

ot any superior excellence in them, which, when it exists, 
^ts as the effect, not as the cause; but their remarkable 
divenity of character and culture. Individuals, classes, 
nations, have been extremely unlike one another; they 
nave struck out a great variety of paths, each leading to 
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something valuable; and although at every period those 
who travelled in different paths have been intolerant of one 
another, and each would have thought it an excellent thing 
if all the rest could have been compelled to travel his road, 
their attempts to thwart each other’s development have 
rarely had any permanent success, and each has in the 
time endured to receive the good which the others have 
offered. Europe is, in my judgment, wholly indebted to this 
plurality of paths for its progressive and many-sided develop¬ 
ment. 

(B) 

The third and most cogent reason for restricting the 
interference of government is the great evil of adding 
unnecessarily to its power. . . . 

If the roads, the railways, the banks, the insurance 
offices, the great joint-stock companies, the univenides, 
and the public charities, were all of them branches of the 
government; if, in addition, the municipal corporadons and 
local boards, with all that now devolves on them, became 
departments of the central administration, if the employees 
of all these different enterprises were appointed and paid 
by the government, and looked to the government for every 
rise in life; not all the freedom of the press and popular 
constitution of the legislature would make this or any other 
country free otherwise than in name. And the evil would 
be greater, the more efficiently and scientifically the adminis¬ 
trative machinery was constructed. . • . 

All the enlarged culture and practised intelligence in the 
country, except the purely speculative, would be concen¬ 
trated in a numerous bureaucracy, to whom alone the rest 
of the community would look for all things; the multitude 
for direction and dictation in all they had to do; the able 
and aspiring for personal advancement. To be admitted into 
the ranks of this bureaucracy, and when admitted, to rise 
therein, would be the sole olgects of ambition. Under this 
Tigime, not only is the outside public ill-qualified, for want of 
practical experience, to criticise or check the mode of opera¬ 
tion of the bureaucracy, but o'cn if the accidents of d«potic 
or the natural ^vorking of popular institutions ocCMionally 
raise to the summit a ruler of reforming inclinations, no 
L.T .—8 
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reform can be cfTcctcd which is contrary to the interest 
of the bureaucracy. Such is the melandioly condition of 
the Russian empire, as shown in the accounts of those who 
have had sufficient opportunity of obscn'ation. The Czar 
himself is powerless against the bureaucratic body; he can 
send any one of them to Siberia, but he cannot govern 
without them, or against their will. On every decree of his 
they have a tacit veto, by merely refraining from carrying 
it into effect. In countries of more adwnced cmlbation 
and of a more insurrectionary spirit . . . when the csil 
exceeds their amount of patience, they rise against the 
government, and make what is called a restilution; where¬ 
upon somelxxiy else, with or without legitimate authority 
from the nation, vaults into the seat, issues his orders to the 
bureaucracy, and everything goes on much as it did before; 
the bureaucracy being unchanged, and nobody else being 
capable of taking their place. 

A very different spectacle is exhibited among a people 
accustomed to transact their own business. , . , Lei them 
be left without a government, every body of Americans is 
** 3nd to carry on that or any other 

public business with a sufficient amount of intelligence, order, 
and deebion. Thb is what every free people ought to be: 
and a people capable of thb b certain to be free; it will 
never let itself be enslaved by any man or body of men 
because these are able to seize and pull the reins of the 
central adminbtration. No bureaucracy can. hope to make 
such a pMplc as thb do or undergo anything that Uiey do 
not like. But where everything b done through the bureau¬ 
cracy, nothing to which the bureaucracy is really adverse 
can be done at all, . . . The govemon arc as much the 
Slaves or their organbation and discipline as the governed 
arc 0 t c governon, A Chinese mandarin b as much the tool 
and creature of a despotism as the humbled culUvator. . . . 
lo dcteiminc the point at which evils, so formidable 
recdom and advancement, begin, or rather at 
which they begin to predominate over the benefits attending 
the collective application of the force of society, under Its 
reco^ised chiefs, for the removal of the obstacles which 
stand in the way of its well-being; to secure as much of the 
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advantages of centralised power and intelligence as can be 
had without turning into governmental channels too great 
a proportion of the general activity—is one of the most 
difficult and complicated questions in the art of government. 
It is, in a great measure, a question of detail, in which many 
and various considerations must be kept in view, and no 
absolute rule can be laid down. But I believe that the 
practical principle in which safety resides, the ideal to be 
kept in view, the standard by which to test all arrangements 
intended for overcoming the difficulty, may be conveyed 
in these words: the greatest dissemination of power consistent 
with efficiency; but the greatest possible centralisation of 
information, and diffusion of it from the centre. Thus, in 
municipal administration, there would be, as in the New 
England States, a very minute division among separate 
officers, chosen by the localities, of all business which is not 
better left to the persons directly interested; but besides this, 
there would be, in each department of local affairs, a 
central superintendence, forming a branch of the general 
government. The organ of this superintendence would 
concentrate, as in a focus, the variety of information and 
experience derived from the conduct of that branch of 
public business in all the localities, from everything analogous 
which is done in foreign countries, and from the general 
principles of political science. This central organ should 
have a right to know all that is done, and its special duty- 
should be that of making the knowledge acquired in one 
place available for others. Emancipated from the petty 
prejudices and narrow views of a locality by its elevated 
position and comprehensive sphere of observation, its advice 
would naturally carry much authority; but its actual power, 
as a permanent institution, should, I conceive, be limited 
to compelling the local officers to obey the laws laid down 
for their guidance. In all things not provided for by general 
rules, those officers should be left to their own judgment, 
under responsibility to thor constituents. For the violation 
of rules, they should be responsible to law, and the rules 
tftcmsefves should 6e fai’rf down iyf Chc 
central administrative authority only watching over their 
execution. . . . 
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A Government cannot have too much of the kind of 
activity which does not impede, but aids and stimulates, 
individual exertion and dc^^opment. The mischief begins 
when, instead of calling forth the activity and powers of 
individuals and bodies, it substitutes its own activity for 
theirs; when, instead of informing, advising, and, upon 
occasion, denouncing, it makes them work in fetters, or bids 
them stand aside and does their work instead of them. The 
worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the indi¬ 
viduals composing it; and a State which postpones the 
interests of tkeir mental expansion and elevation to a little 
more of admmstrative skill, or of that semblance of it which 
practice gives, in the details of business; a State which dwarfs 
its men, in order that they may be more docile instruments 
in its hands even for beneficial purposes-~-wiIl find that 
with small men no great thing can reaUy be accomplished; 
and that the perfection of machinery to which it has 
sacrificed everything will in the end avail it nothing, for 
want of the vital power which, in order that the machine 
might work more smoothly, it has preferred to banish. 

J. S. Mill, On Liberty and RepresentattBe Government, 
ed. R. B. McC^lum (1946), (a), pp. 11-64; 
(®)» PP- 9 P*i 04 - 


60. JOHN STUART MILL: Consideralions 
on Representative Government 
(1861) 

* common saying, that if a good despot 
could be ensured, despoUc monarchy would be the best 
^rm of government. I look upon this as a radical and 
most permcious misconception of what good government 

M if impatient or disap- 
fr. tti.. omicrs, groaning under the impediments opposed 
he iLT ' impmvements by the ignorLce, 

of i oi the peLe.se obstinacy 

“'■' 1 ‘P* combinations of selfish private 
armed with the powerful weapons afforded by free 
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institutions, should at times sigh for a strong hand to bear 
down all these obstacles, and compel a recalcitrant people 
to be better governed. But (setting aside the fact, that for 
one despot who now and then reforms an abuse, there are 
ninety-nine who do nothing but create them) those who 
look in any such direction for the realization of their hopes 
leave out of the idea of good government its principal 
clement, the improvement of the people themselves. One 
of the benefits of freedom is that under it the ruler cannot 
pass by the people’s minds, and amend their affairs for them 
without amending them. If it were possible for the people to 
be well governed in spite of themselves, their good govern¬ 
ment would last no longer than the freedom of a people 
usually lasts who have been liberated by foreign arms without 
their own co-operation. It is true, a despot may educate the 
people; and to do so really, would be the best apology for 
hb despotbm. But any education which aims at making 
human beings other than machines, in the long run makes 
them claim to have the control of their own actions. . . . 

It u an adherent condition of human affairs that no 
intention, however sincere, of protecting the interests of 
others can make it safe or salutary to tic up their own hands. 
Still more obviously true b it, that by their own hands 
only can any positive and durable improvement of their 
circumstances in life be worked out. Throughout the joint 
influence of these two principles, all free communities have 
both been more exempt from social injustice and crime, and 
have attained more brilliant prosperity, than any others, or 
than they themselves after they lost their freedom. Contrast 
the free states of the world, while their freedom lasted, with 
the contemporary subjects of monarchical or oligarchical 
despotbm: the Greek cities with the Persian satrapies; the 
Italian republics and the free towns of Flanders and 
Germany, with the feudal monarchies of Europe; Siritacr- 
land, Holland, and England, with Austria or ante-revolu¬ 
tionary France. Their superior prosperity was too obvious 
ever to have been gainsaid: while their superiority in 
good government and social relations is proved by the pro¬ 
sperity, and is manifest berides in every page of history. 
If we compare, not one age with another, but the diflerent 
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governments which co-existed in the same age, no amount 
of disorder which exaggeration itself can pretend to have 
existed amidst the’publicity of the free states can be compared 
for a moment with the contemptuous trampling upon the 
mass of the people which pervaded the whole life of the 
monarchical countries, or the disgusting individual tyranny 
which was of more than d<uly occurrence under the systems 
of their frightful courts of justice. 

Ibid. pp. 136-43. 


61. LORD ACTON: Review of Goldwin Smith’s 
Irish History 
(1862) 

There were, therefore, two opinions in the rcvolu- 
Uonary party. Those who overthrew the monarchy, 
established the republic, and commenced the war, were 
content with having secured political and legal equality, 
and wished to leave the nation in the enjoyment of those 
advantages which fortune distributes unequally. But the 
consistent partisans of equality required that nothing should 
• f j on® above another. The Girondists 

wished to preserve liberty, education, and property; but 
the Jacobins, who held that an absolute equality should be 
maintained by the despotbm of the government over the 
pwp c, interpreted more justly the democratic principles 
which were common to both parties. 

Three weeks after the fall of the Gironde, the Constitution 
° • 793 » by which a purely ideal democracy was instituted, 
was presented to the French people. . . . Robespierre 
^plains the system in his report on the principles of political 
a 1 y, presented to the Convention at the moment of 
his greatest power:— 


If the principle of a popular government in time of 
peace is virtue, its principle during revolution is virtue 
and terror combined; virtue, without which terror is 
pernicious; terror, without which virtue is powerless, 
terror is nothing but rapid, severe, inflexible justice; 
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therefore a product of virtue. It is not so much a 
principle in itself, as a consequence of the universal 
principle of democracy in its application to the urgent 
.necessities of the country.’ 

This is perfectly true. Envy, revenge, fear, were motives 
by which individuals were induced or enabled to take part 
in the administration of such a system; but its introduction 
was not the work of passion, but the inevitable result of a 
doctrine. The democratic Constitution required to be upheld 
by violence, not only against foreign arms, but against the 
state of society and the nature of things. . . . 

The same theory of an original state of nature, from which 
the principle of equality was deduced, also taught men 
where they might find the standard of equality. . . . Those 
who were least tainted by the temptations of civilised society 
remained in the natural state. Thb was the definition of the 
new notion of the People, which became the measure of 
virtue and of equality. The democratic theory required that 
the whole nation should be reduced to the level of the lower 
orders in all those things In which society creates disparity, 
in order to be raised to the level of that republican virtue 
which resides among those who have retained a primitive 
simplicity by escaping the influence of civilisation. 

The form of government and the condition of society must 
always correspond. Social equality is therefore a postulate of 
pure democracy. It was necessary that it should exist if the 
Constitution was to stand, and if the great ideal of popular 
enthusiasm was ever to be realised. The Revolution had 
begun by altering the social condition of the country; the 
correction of society by the State had already comrnenced. 
It did not, therefore, seem impossible to continue it until 
the nation should be completely remodelled in conformity 

with the new principle.The difference between the 

actual society and the ideal equality was so great that it 
could be removed only by violence. The great mass of those 
who perished were . . . condemned, not for particular acts, 
but for their position, or for acts which denoted, not so 
much a hostile design, as an incompatible habit. . . • 
Hence the proscription was wholesale. Criminals were 
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judged and executed in categories; and the merits of indi¬ 
vidual cases were, therefore, of little account. . . . The 
question was not, what crimes has the prisoner committed? 
but, docs he belong to one of those classes whose existence 
the Republic cannot tolerate? . . . Most of the Terrorists 
were swayed by fear for themselves, or by the frenzy which 
is produced by familiarity with slaughter. But this is of 
small account. The significance of that sanguinary drama 
lies in the fact, that a political abstraction was powerful 
enough to make men think themselves right in destroying 
masses of their countrymen in the attempt to impose it on 
their country. ... No man who admits their theory has a 
right to complain of their acts. The one proceeded from the 
other with the inflexible logic of history. The Reign of 
Terror was nothing else than the reign of those who conceive 
that liberty and equality can coexist. 

Lord Acton, The Hishiy of Freedom and Other Essays, 
cd. byj. N. Figgis and R. V. Laurence (<907}» 
pp. 262-7. 


6a. LORD ACTON: Th, Hiilciy o/Fradm 
in AnfiquUji 
(1877) 

(An address delivered to the Bridgnorth Institute, 26 February 1B77.I 

Liberty, next to religion, has been the motive of good 
^ ^A common pretext of crime, from the sowing of 

me seed at Athens, two thousand four hundred and sixty 
ripened harvest was gathered by men of 
delicate fruit of a mature civilisation; and 
mpnn! ^ ^ has passcd since nations, that knew the 

'i?' "J'"' "“>■'''<1 to Le In every age its 
antf .11 ^ natural enemies, by ignorance 

bf.be ?, "■ *’>' “■‘1 by tove%f ease, 

cJalinvT"? "“""S f” nnd the poor man's 

arresierl wb long intervals it has been utterly 

inri nations were bring rescued from barbarism 

r * ®f strangers, and when the perpetual 
struggle for existence, depriving men of all interest and 
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understanding in politics, has made them eager to sell their 
birthright for a pottage, and ignorant of the treasure they 
resigned. At all times sincere fHends of freedom have been 
rare, and its triumphs have been due to minorities, that have 
prevailed by associating themselves with auxiliaries whose 
object often differed from their own. . . . 

Liberty is not a means to a higher political end. It is 
itself the highest political end. It is not for the sake of a good 
public administration that it is required, but for security in 
the pursuit of the highest objects of civil society and of 
private life. Increase of freedom in the State may sometimes 
promote mediocrity, and give vitality to prejudice; it may 
even retard useful legislation, diminish the capacity for war, 
and restrict the boundaries of Empire. It might be plausibly 
argued that, if many things would be worse in England or 
Ireland under an intelligent despotism, some things would 
be managed better; that the Roman Government was more 
enlightened under Augustus and Antoninus than under the 
Senate, in the days of ^rius or of Pompey. A generous spirit 
prefers that his country should be poor, and weak, and of 
no account, but free, rather than powerful, prosperous, and 
enslaved. It is better to be the citizen of a humble common¬ 
wealth in the Alps, without a prospect of influence beyond 
the narrow frontier, than a subject of the superb autocracy 
that overshadows half of Asia and of Europe. But it may be 
urged, on the other side, that liberty is not the sum or the sub¬ 
stitute of all the things men ought to live for; that to be real 
it must be circumscribed, and that the limits of circumscrip¬ 
tion vary; that advancing civilisation invests the State with 
increased rights and duties, and imposes increased burdens 
and constraint on the subject; that a highly instructed and 
intelligent community may perceive the benefit of compulsory 
obligations which, at a lower stage, would be thought un¬ 
bearable; that liberal progress is not vague or indefinite, 
but aims at a point where the public is subject to no 
restrictions but those of which it feels the advantage; that a 
free country may be less capable of doing much for the 
advancement of religion, the prevention of vice, or the relief 
of suffering, than one that docs not shrink from confronting 
great emergencies by some sacrifice of individual rights, and 
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some concentration of power; and that the supreme political 
object ought to be sometimes postponed to still higher moral 
objects. My argument involves no collision with these 
qualifying reflections. 

Lord Acton, The Hisloiy of Freedom in Aniijuitj, 
address delivered at the Bridgnorth Insti¬ 
tute, a6 February 1877, pp. 1-23. 


63. LORD ACTON: Review of Sir Erskinc May’s 
Democrat in Europe 
(1878) 

Since the Revolution of July and the Presidency of Jackson 
gave the impulse which has made democracy preponderate, 
the ablest political writers, Tocqucville, Calhoun, Mill, and 
Laboulaye, have drawn, in the name of freedom, a formidable 
indictment against it They have shown democracy without 
respect for the past or care for the future, regardless of 
public faith and of national honour, extravagant and 
inconstant, jealous of talent and of knowledge, indifferent to 
justice but servile towards opinion, incapable of organisation, 
impatient of authority, averse from obedience, hostile to 
religion and to established law. . . , But it is not to these 
symptoms that we must impute the permanent danger and 

the irrepressible conflict-The manifest, the avowed 

dimculty IS that democracy, no less than monarchy or 
aristocracy, sacrifices everything to maintain itself, and 
strives, with an energy and a plausibility that kings and 
cannot attain, to override representation, to annul 
ui resistance and deviation, and to secure, by 

Ijlebiscite, Referendum, or Caucus, free play for the will of 
c majonty. The true democratic principle, that none shall 
have power over the people, u taken to mean that none shall 
DC able to restrain or to elude its power. The true democratic 
pnncip c, t at the people shall not be made to do what it 
aoK not like ,s taken to mean that it shall never be required 
o o eratc w at it does not like. The true democratic prin¬ 
ciple that every man’s free wiU shall be as unfettered as 
possible, IS taken to mean that the free will of the collective 
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people shall be fettered in nothing. . . . Democracy claims 
to be not only supreme, without authority above, but 
absolute, without independence below; to be its own master, 
not a trustee. The old sovereigns of the world are exchanged 
for a new one, who may be flattered and deceived, but whom 
it is impossible to corrupt or to resist, and to whom must 
be rendered the things that are Caesar’s and also the things 
that arc God’s. The enemy to be overcome is no longer the 
absolutism of the State, but the liberty of the subject. . . . 

For the old notions of dvil liberty and of social order 
did not benefit the masses of the people. Wealth increased, 
without relieving their wants. The progress of knowledge left 
them in abject ignorance. Religion flourished, but failed to 
reach them. Society, whose laws were made by the upper 
class alone, announced that the best thing for the poor is not 
to be bom, and the next best, to die in childhood, and suffered 
them to live in misery and crime and pain. As surely as the 
long reign of the rich has been employed in promoting the 
accumulation of wealth, the advent of the poor to power 
will be followed by schemes for diffusing it. Seeing how 
little was done by the wisdom of former times for education 
and public health, for insurance, association, and savings, 
for the protection of labour against the law of self-interest, 
and how much has been accomplished in this generation, 
there is reason in the fixed belief that a great change was 
needed, and that democracy has not striven in vain. Liberty, 
for the mass, is not happiness; and institutions arc not an 
end but a means. The thing they seek is a force sufficient to 
sweep away scruples and the obstacle of rival interests, and, 
in some degree, to better their condition. They mean that 
the strong hand that heretofore has formed great States, 
protected relipons, and defended the independence of 
nations, shall help them by preserving life, and endowing 
it for them with some, at least, of the things men live for. 
That is the notorious danger of modem democracy. That 
is also its purpose and its strength. And against this threaten¬ 
ing power the weapons that struck down other despots do 
not avail. The greatest happiness principle positively con¬ 
firms it. The principle of equality, besides being as easily 
applied to property as to power, opposes the existence ot 
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persons or groups of persons exempt from the common law, 
and independent of the common will; and the principle, that 
authority is a matter of contract, may hold good against 
kings, but not against the sovereign people, because a con¬ 
tract implies two parties. 

The Qtfotittly Rtvxew, January 1878. 


64. LORD ACTON: Letter to Bishop Creighton 
(1887) 

[Occasioned by Bishop Crcighion’* review of the HUtory oftht Fopacy 
m the EngliiK Historical Rtoieui.} 


I cannot accept your canon that we are to judge Pope 
unlike other men, with a favourable presumption 
that they did no wrong. If there is any presumption it is 
the other way, against the holders of power, increasing as 
me power increases. Historic responsibility has to make up 
lor the want of legal responsibility. Power tends to corrupt, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Great men are 
almost always bad men, even when they exercise influence 
and not authority, still more when you superadd the tendency 
or the certainty of corrupdon by authority. There is no 
worse eresy than that the oflice sanctifies the holder of it. 

a is the point at which the negations of Liberalism meet 
^ e^ high festival, and the end learns to justify the 
cans, ou would hang a man of no position like Ravaillac; 
out It -what one hears is true, then Elizabeth asked the gaoler 
tr, William III ordered his Scots minister 

^ *he greatest names coupled 

y°u would Spare those criminals, for 
Ham reason. I would hang them higher than 

Hanian, for reasons of quite obvious justice. ... 

1 integrity of the moral code is, to me, the 
Tf L; authority, the dignity, the utility of History. 
nr cbasc the currency for the sake of genius, 

the -iaicf nV we may debase it for 

of fbp ^ * influence, of his religion, of his party, 

hv b!. which prospers by his credit and suffers 

by h.s disgrace. Then History ceases to be a science, an 
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arbiter of controversy, a guide of the Wanderer, the upholder 
of that moral standard which the powers of earth and religion 
itself tend constantly to depress. It-serves where it ought to 
reign; and it serves the worst cause better than the purest. 
. . . My dogma is not the special wickedness of my own 
spiritual superiors, but the general wickedness of men in 
authority—of Luther and Zwinglt, and Calvin and Cran- 
mer and Knox, of Mary Stuart and Henry VIII, of Philip 
II and Elizabeth, of Cromwell and Louis XIV, James and 
Charles and William, Bossuet and Ken. 

Lord Acton, HisUirual Esst^s and Studies, ed. by J. N. 
Figgis and R. V. Laurence (1907), pp. 503-5. 


65. LORD ACTON: Letter to Mary Gladstone, 

24 April 1881 

As to Democracy, it is true that masses of new electors 
are utterly ignorant, that they are easily deceived by appeals 
to prejudice and passion, and arc consequently unstable, 
and that the difficulty of explaining economic questions to 
them, and of linking their interests with those of the State, 
may become a danger to the public credit, if not to the 
security of private property. A true Liberal, as distinguished 
from a Democrat, keeps this peril always before him.^ 

The answer is, that you cannot make an omelette without 
breaking eggs—that politics are not made up of artifices 
only, but of truths, and that truths have to be told. 

We are forced, in equity, to share the government with 
the working class. ... If there is a free contract, in open 
market, between capital and labour, it cannot be right that 
one of the two contracting parties should have the making 
of the laws, the management of the conditions, the keeping 
of the peace, the administration of justice,^ the distribu¬ 
tion of taxes, the control of expenditure, in its own hands 
exclusively. It is unjust that all these securities, all these 
advantages, should be on the same side. . . . Before t is 
argument, the ancient dogma, that power attends on 
property, broke down. Justice required that property 
should—not abdicate, but—share its political supremacy. 
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Without this partition, free contract was as illusory as a 
fair duel in which one man supplies seconds, arms, and 
ammunition. 

That is the flesh and blood argument. That is why Reform, 
full of questions and expediency and policy in detail is, in 
the gross, not a question of expediency or of policy at all; 
and why some of us regard our opponents as men who 
should imagine sophisms to avoid keeping promises, paying 
debts, or speaking truths. 

They will admit much of my theory, but then they will 
say, like practical men, that the ignorant classes cannot 
understand affairs of state, and are sure to go wrong. But 
t e odd thing is that the most prosperous nations in the 
world arc both governed by the masses—France and 
merica. So there must be a flaw in the argument somewhere, 
e act is that education, intelligence, wealth arc a security 
a^inst certain faults of conduct, not against errors of policy, 
mere is no error so monstrous that it fails to find defenders 
mong the ablest men. Imagine a congress of eminent 
c n ICS, such as More, Bacon, Grotius, Pascal, Cromwell, 
Bossuct, Montesquieu. Jefferson, Napoleon, Pitt, etc. The 
Encyclopaedia of Error. They would 
Persecution, Divine Right, military 
of force, the supremacy of the executive 
ahnlit;!^* ®^>on and justice, purchase in the magistracy, the 
rtr TCx." ° credit, the limitation of laws to nineteen years, 
Coilon^°'* "nri' Walter Scott’s pamphlets, Southey’s 

Diary. Wdliagton’. Derpatcher 

"■'.a"'" ■'“'I'” “f •>’' 

danm i,’'’ 'h' <>.“11 of the masses. The 

Every class”!^ * fi. ^ particular class is unfit to govern, 
abolish the govern. The law of liberty tends to 

Sover el °''eV faith, of 

it is the rf h ^ ^ 'e realisation of a political ideal: 

ts the dueharge of a moral obligation_ 

a moral PCople tbc idea is repugnant that there is 
that it is bottom of politics. They think 

resource Ihai^ ^ effort and the employment of every 
yon embark "=“8ion can be maintained. If 

you embarrass then defence mth unnecessary rule, and 
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scruples, you risk defeat, and set up a rather arbitrary and 
unsanctioned standard above the interest of their class or 
of their church. Such men are not at their ease with the 
Prime Minister, especially if he is against them, and even 
when they are on his side. I am thinking of Argyll in Lytton’s 
first debate; of Kimberley always; of soldiers and diploma¬ 
tists generally. . . . 

Nor do I admit the other accusation, of rousing class 
animosities. The upper class used to enjoy undivided sway, 
and used it for their own advantage, protecting their 
interests against those below them, by laws which were 
selfish and often inhuman. Almost all that has been done for 
the good of the people has been done since the rich lost the 
monopoly of power, since the rights of property were dis¬ 
covered to be not quite unlimited. Think not only of the 
Corn Laws, but of the fact that the State did nothing for 
primary education fifty yean ago. The beneficent legislation 
of the last half-century has been due to the infusion of 
new elements in the electoral body. Success depended on 
prevendng the upper class from recovering their lost ground, 
by keeping alive in the masses the sense of their responsibility, 
of their danger, of the condition ftom which they had been 
rescued, of the objects still before them, and the ancient 
enemy behind. Liberal policy has largely consisted in so 
promoting this feeling of self-reliance and self-help, that 
political antagonism should not degenerate into social envy, 
that the forces which rule society should be separate from 
the forces which rule the state. . . . 

Lord Acton, Letters to Mary Gladstone (1904), pp. 91-6. 


66 . JOHN MORLEY; On Compromise 

(1874) 

The history of civilisation is the history of the displacement 
of old conceptions by new ones more conformable to the 
facts. It is the record of the removal of old institutions and 
ways of living, in favour of others of greater convenience 
and ampler capacity, at once multiplying and satisfying 
human requirements. 
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Now compromise, in view of the foregoing theory of 
social advance, may be of two kinds, and of these two 
kinds one is legitimate and the other not. . . . It may mean 
the deliberate suppression or mutilation of an idea, in order 
to make it congruous with the traditional idea or the current 
prejudice on the given subject, whatever that may be. Or 
else it may mean a rational acquiescence in the fact that the 
bulk of your contemporaries arc not yet prepared cither 
to embrace the new idea, or to change their ways of living 
in conformity to it. The first prolongs the duration of the 
empire of prejudice, and retards the arrival of improvement. 
The second does his best to abbreviate the one, and to hasten 
and make definite the other, yet he does not insist on hurrying 
changes which, to be efleclive, would require the active 
support of numbers of persons not yet ripe for them. It is 
legitimate compromise to say:—*I do not expect you to 
«ccute this improvement, or to surrender that prejudice, 
in my ttme. But at any rate it shall not be my fault if the 
improvement remains unknown or rejected. There shall be 
one man at least who has surrendered the prejudice, and 
who does not hide that fact.’ It is illegitimate compromise 
to say: I cannot persuade you to accept my truth; thcrc- 
fore I will pretend to accept your falsehood.’. . . 

, * ^ u ye^ great mistake,’ said Burke, ... ‘to imagine 

that mankind follow up practically any speculative principle 
ei cr o government or of freedom, as far as it will go in 
a^mcnl and logical illation. All government, indeed evciy 
nn enjoyment, every virtue, and every 

r , “ founded on compromise and barter. ^V'e 

hI. 3 nd take—we remit some 

mrt.il.. -acts from 

*°..^** interests; and not on metaphysical 
words ought to be printed 
uo irf I r^L every newspaper, and written 

y 1°^ burnished gold over each faction of the 
fSirtrt V ‘I’' of every bureau in the Adminb- 

hrinff "ecd a commentary which shall 

do no. m ' *imple truth, that comprombe and barter 
<10 not mean the undupuied triumph of one set of principles. 

' Spr«li oe Coooluikm Amerie*. 
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Nor, on the other hand, do they mean the mutilation of 
both sets of principles, with a view to producing a tertium 
quid that shall involve the disadvantages of each, without 
securing the advantages of either. What Burke means is that 
we ought never to press our ideas up to their remotest logical 
issu^, without reference to the conditions in which we are 
applying thtm. In politics we have an art. Success in politics, 
as in every other art, obviously before all else implies both 
knowledge of the material with which we have to deal, and 
also such concession as is necessary to the qualities of the 
material. Above all, in politics we have an art in which de¬ 
velopment depends upon small modifications. That is the true 
side of the conservative theory.... That fatal French saying 
about small reforms being the worst enemies of great reforms, 
is in the sense in which it is commonly used, a formula of 
social ruin. 

On the other hand, let us not forget that there is a sense 
in which this very saying is profoundly true. A small and 
temporary improvement may really be the worst enemy of 
a great and permanent improvement, unless the first is 
made on the lines and In the direction of the second. And 
so it may, if it be successfully palmed off upon a society as 
actually being the second. In such a case as this, and our 
legislation presents instances of the kind, the small reform, 
if it be not made with reference to some large progressive 
principle and with a view to further extension of its scope, 
makes it all the more difficult to return to the right line 
and direction when improvement is again demanded. . . . 

In a different way the second jxKsible evil of a small 
reform may be equally mischievous—^wherc the small 
reform is represented as settling the question. The mischief 
here is not that it takes us out of the progressive coune, as 
in the case we have just been considering, but that it seU 
men’s minds in a posture of contentment, which is not justi¬ 
fied by the amount of what has been done, and which mate 
it all the harder to arouse them w new effort when the 
inevitable time arrives. ... 

In cither of these senses, the small reform may become 
the enemy of the great one. But a right conception of 
political method, based on a rightly interpreted experience 
L.T .—9 
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of the conditions on which societies unite progress with order, 
leads the wise conservative to accept the small change, lest 
a worse thing befall him, and the wise innovator to seize 
the chance of a small improvement, while incessantly working 
in the direction of great ones. The important thing is that 
throughout the process neither of them should lose sight of 
his ultimate ideal; nor fail to look at the detail from the point 
of view of the whole. 

If the process seems intolerably slow, we may correct our 
impatience by looking back upon the past. People seldom 
realise the enormous period of time which each change in 
men’s ideas requires for its fuU accomplishment. We speak 
of these changes with a peremptory kind of definiteness, as 
if they had covered no more than the space of a few years. 

hus we talk of the time of the Reformation, as we might 
V ^ f *e Reform Bill or the Repeal of the Com Duties. 
Xct the Reformation is the name for a movement of the mind 
ot northern Europe, which went on for three centuries. . . • 
We lose the reality of history, we fail to recognize one of the 
mos 8 riking aspects of human affairs, and above all we miss 
that most invaluable practical lesson, the lesson of patience, 
unless we remember that the great changes of history took up 
long periods of time which, when measured by the little life of a 

man are alinost colossal, like the vast changes of geology. . . . 

inis much, concerning moderation in political practice. 
^ considerations present themselves in the matters 
Which concern the shaping of our own lives, or the 
° Opinions. In this region we arc 

Wp changes upon others, either by law or otherwise, 

mhers fSr P«jndiccs or habits of 

enrp ^ serious value upon the point of differ- 

thinks t>i ideal and that which is current, if he 

worth and ‘‘""S’ promise of real 

it s^mp ‘^°'rld be induced to imitate 

of a bettpp of mankind would be thus put in possession 
for => birthright 

mcrelv in abandon hopes so rich and generous, 

advantaer*. .u ‘ ^osc not only the possible 

g e given change. Besides that, we lose also 
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the certain advantage of maintaining or increasing the 
amount of conscientiousness in the world. And everybody 
can perceive the loss incurred in a society where diminution of 
the latter sort takes place. The advance of the community de¬ 
pends not merelyonthe improvementandelevationof its moral 
maxims, but also on the quickening of moral sensibility. . . . 

The great importance of leaving this priceless element 
in a community as free, as keen, and as active as possible, 
is overlooked by the thinkers who uphold coercion against 
liberty, as a saving social principle. Every act of coercion 
directed against an opinion or a way of living is in so far 
calculated to lessen the quantity of conscience in the society 
where such acts are practised. Of course, where ways of 
living interfere with the lawful rights of others, ... it is 
necessary to force the dissidents, however strong may be 
their conscientious sentiment. The evil of attenuating that 
sentiment is smaller than the evil of allowing one set of 
persons to realise their own notions of happiness, at the 
expense of all the rest of the world. But where these notions 
can be realised without unlawful interference of that kind, 
then the forcible hindrance of such realisation is a direct 
weakening of the force and amount of conscience on which 
the community may count. ... All that we have been 
saying may appear to cut both ways. If the innovator should 
decline to practise silence or reserve, why should the 
possessor of power be less uncompromising, and why should 
he not impose silence by force? If the heretic ought to be 
uncompromising in expressing his opinions, and in acting 
upon them, in the fulness of his conviction that they are 
right, why should not the orthodox be equally uncompromis¬ 
ing in his resolution to stamp out the heretical notions and 
unusual ways of living, in the fulness of his conviction that 
they are thoroughly wrong? To this question the answer 
is that the hollow Idnds of compromise are as bad in the 
orthodox as in the heretical. Truth has as much to gain from 
sincerity and thoroughness in one as in the other. But the 
issue between the partisans of the two opposed schools turns 
upon the sense which we design to give to the process of 
stamping out. Those who cUo^ to the tenets of liberty limit 
the action of the majority, as of the minority, strictly to 
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persuasion. Those who dislike liberty, insist that earnestness 
of conviction justifies either a majority or a minority in 
using not persuasion only, but force. . . . 

You have not converted a man, because you have silenced 
him. Opinion and force belong to different elements. To 
think that you arc able by social disapproval or other coer* 
cive means to crush a man’s opinion, is as one who should 
fire a blunderbuss to put out a star. The acquiescence in 
current notions which is secured by law or by petulant 
social disapproval, is as worthless and as essentially hypo¬ 
critical, as the conversion of an Irish pauper to protestantism 
by means of soup-tickets, or that of a savage to Christianity 
by the gift of a string of beads. . . . 

The absence of a strait-waistcoat is a negation; but it is a 
useful condition for the activity of sane men. No doubt there 
must be a definite limit to this absence of external interfer¬ 
ence with conduct, and that limit will be fixed at various 
points by different thinkers. We are now only urging that 
It cannot be wisely fixed for the more complex societies by 
any one who has not grasped this fundamental preconcep¬ 
tion, that liberty, or the absence of coercion, or the leaving 
people to think, speak, and act as they please, is in itself a 
good thing. It is the object of a favourable presumption, 
i he burden of proving it inexpedient always lies, and wholly 
hes, on those who wish to abridge it by coercion, whether 
direct or indirect. 


One reason why this truth is so reluctantly admitted, 
want of faith in the self-protective quality 
a ig y developed and healthy community. The timid 
compromiser on the one hand, and the advocate of coercive 
restriction on the other, arc equally the victims of a super- 
apprehension. The one fears to use his liberty for the 
S t fearful of permitting 

^ .1 reason is the want of a sensible 

western community, which has 
snrial n ‘^e'^elopment, religious, moral, and 

f provided they are tainted by no element 

mav h interference with the just rights of others— 

may be trusted to find their own level 
Stable societies are amply furnished with'force enough to 
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resist all effort in a destructive direction. There is seldom 
much fear, and in our own country there is hardly any fear 
at all, of hasty reformers making too much way against the 
spontaneous conservatism which belongs to a healthy and 
well-organised community. If dissolvent ideas do make their 
way, it is because the society was already ripe for dissolution. 
New ideas, however ardently preached, will dissolve no 
society which was not already in a condition of profound 
disorganisation. 

The recognition of the scltprotecting quality of society 
is something more than a point of speculative importance. 
It has a direct practical influence. For it would add to the 
courage and intrepidity of the men who are most attached 
to the reigning order of things. If such men could only divest 
themselves of a futile and nervous apprehension, that things 
as they are have no root in their essential fitness and harmony, 
and that order consequently is ever hanging on a trembling 
and doubtful balance, they would not only gain by the 
self-respect which would be added to them and the rest of 
the community, but all discussion would become more 
robust and real. If they had a latter faith in the stability for 
which they profess so great an anxiety, they would be more 
free alike in understanding and temper to deal generously, 
honestly, and effectively with those whom they count im¬ 
prudent innovators. 

John Morlcy, On Compromise (1874), pp. 206-64. 


2 . PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

67, RICHARD COBDEN: Speech at Rochdale, 

18 August 1859 

I would ask the ‘middle class who have now got the 
franchise, whether they may not incur some difficulties and 
dangers themselves if they keep out of the electoral pale the 
vast majority of the community who have now no interest 
in the suffrage? The working class, and those who are not 
entitled now to vote, I believe amount to five millions of 
persons. Well, I say to those who have the vote, ‘Take into 
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parincTship with you a portion of those who arc now excluded 
from the right of voting, and do it, if you have no other 
motive, from the selfish morivc of being secure in the posses¬ 
sion of the power you have.* For your electoral system is 
standing now upon so narrow a foundation that it is hardly 
safe to reckon upon its standing at all in case of some certain 
contingencies arising, which we can imagine may some day 
arise. Why, what have we seen abroad? I remember quite 
well when Louis Philippe, the last king of France, was 
strongly urged by the reformers in France to double the 
electoral body in that country. They then had only about 
250,000 voters. He was ui^ed to double the number of votes. 
He refused; he continued to govern the country through 
this small nunority of voters; and one evening when wc were 
sitting in the House of Commons, the telegraph flashed the 
news from Paris that the Government of Louis Philippe had 
been overthrown, and a Republic proclaimed in its place. 
And I remember quite well when the buzz of the conversation 
ran round the House as this piece of news was passed front 
Member to Member, I remember saying to the late Mr. 
Joseph Hume, who sat beside me, 'Go across to Sir Robert 
Peel, and tell him the news.’ Sir Robert Peel was sitting then 
just on the front seat on the other side of the House, having 
been repudiated by his large party, which he had lost by 
having previously repealed the Corn-laws. I remember Mr. 
Hume going and sitting by the side of Sir R. Peel, and 
whispering the news to him, and his immediate answer was 
this; ‘This comes of trying to govern the country through a 
narrow representation in Parliament, without regarding the 
wkhes of those outside. It is what this party behind me 
wanted me to do in the matter of the Corn-laws, and I 
would not do it.’ . . . 

Recollect that it is our boast that the people here do rule, 
and that they have ruled for centuries; and I say that, taking 
into account our great pretensions in regard to the freedom 
of the subject in this country, and comparing our present 
state, when we have but a million of voters, I declare that 
our state is less defensible than the case of Louis Philippe 
was in the time of which I speak, became, compared with 
our pretensions, our system of representation is no doubt an 
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enormous sham; and there is no security in shams at any 
time, because they arc very liable to be upset by any sudden 
reality such as that which occurred in the streets of Paris 
at the time of which I speak. 

Well, but still we have the bugbear, that the working 
class of this country arc not to be trusted with the franchise; 
the saying is that the people would injure themselves if you 
gave them the franchise; that they cannot take care of 
themselves. Now, in answer to that, I will put another 
question which has often occurred to me in my travels in 
distant countries: ‘If the people are not fit to take care of 
themselves, who are to be trusted to take care of them?’ 
That is the question which I have asked myself in many 
countries. I have asked it of myself where they are governed 
as they are in Russia, I have asked it where they are governed 
as they arc in Austria, where they arc ruled as they now are 
in France—I have asked myself this question; Where will 
you find a resting-place—how will you ever establish a 
system by which the people can be governed unless you 
come to this, that they must be left to govern themselves? 

Spttthts hj Riehard Cobden, M.P. (1870), 
vol. ii, pp. 548-9. 


68. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech at Rochdale, 3 February 
1863 

Now, the people of Europe owe much more than they arc 
often aware of to the Constitution of the United States of 
America, and to the existence of that great Republic. The 
United States have been in point of fact an ark of refuge to 
the people of Europe, when fleeing from the storms and the 
revolutions of the old continent. They have been, as far as 
the artisans and labouring population of this country are 
concerned, a life-boat to them; and they have saved hundreds 
of thousands of men and of families from disastrous ship- 
HTcck. The existence of that free country and that free 
government has had a prodigioiu influence upon freedom 
in Europe and in England. If you could have before you a 
chart of the condition of Europe when the United States 
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became a nation, and another chart of the condidon of 
Europe now, you would see the difference, the enormous 
stride which has been made in Europe; and you may rely 
upon it that not a little of it has been occasioned by the 
influence of the great example of that country, free in its 
political institutions beyond all other countries, and yet 
maintaining its course in peace, preserving order, and con¬ 
ferring upon all its people a degree of prosperity which in 
these old countries is as yet unknown, 

I should like now to speak specially to the working men 
who are here, who have no capital but their skill and their 
industry and their bodily strength. In fifteen years from 
1845 to i860—and this is a fact which I stated in this room 
more than a year ago, when speaking on the question of 
America, but it is a fact which every working man ought to 
have in his mind always when he is considering what 
America is—in fifteen years there have emigrated to the 
United States from Great Britain and Ireland not less than 
two million four hundred thousand persons. Millions are 
easily spoken, not easily counted, with great difficulty 
comprehended; but the twenty-four hundred thousand 
persons that I have described means a population equal to 
not less than sixty towns, every one of them of the size and 
population of Rochdale. And every one of these men who 
have emigrated, as he crossed the Atlantic—if he went by 
steam, in a fortnight, and if he went by sail, in a month or 
five weeks—found himself in a country where to his senses a 
vast revolution had taken place, comprehending all that 
men anticipate from any kind of revolution that shall 
advance pofitical and sodal equality in their own land—a 
revolution which commenced in the War of Independence, 
which has been going on, and which has been confirmed by 
all that has transpired in subsequent years. 

He does not find that he belongs to what are called the 
‘lower classes’; he is not shut out from any of the rights of 
citizenship; he is admitted to the full enjoyment of all 
political privileges, as far as they arc extended to any portion 
of the population; and be has there advantages which the 
people of this country have not yet gained, because we are 
but gradually making our way out of the darkness and the 
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errors and the tyrannies of past ages. But in America he 
finds the land not cursed with feudalism; it is free to every 
man to buy and sell, and possess and transmit. He finds in 
the town in which he lives that the noblest buildings are 
the school-houses to which his children are freely admitted. 
And among those twenty millions—for I am now confining 
my observations to the Free States—the son of every man 
has easy admission to School, has fair opportunity for 
improvement; and, if God has gifted him with power of 
head and of heart, there is nothing of usefulness, nothing of 
greatness, nothing of success of that country to which he 
may not fairly aspire. 

Spetehes by John Bright, A/.P., cd. by J. H. T. 

Rogers (1868}, vol. i, pp. 230*1. 


69. RICHARD COBDEN: Speech at Rochdale, 

24 November 1863 

It has been a fashion of late to talk of an extension of the 
franchise as something not to be tolerated, because it is 
assumed that the manners of the people were not fitted to 
lake a part in the Government; and they point to America 
and France, and other places, and they draw comparisons 
between this country and other countries. Now, I hope I 
shall not be considered revolutionary—because at my age 
I don’t want any revolutions—they won’t serve me, I am 
sure, or anybody that belongs to me. England may perhaps 
compare very favourably with most other countries, if you 
draw the line in society tolerably high—if you compare 
the condition of the rich and the upper classes of this 
country, or a considerable portion of the middle classes, 
with the same classes abroad. . ♦ . 

I have been a great traveller —1 have travelled in most 
civilised countries, and I assert that the masses of the 
people of this country do not compare so favourably with 
the masses of other countries as I could wish. I find in other 
OJuntries a greater number of people with property than 
there are in England. I don’t know, perhaps, any country 
in the world where the masses of the people arc so illiterate 
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with political power, for fear they should make a revolu¬ 
tionary and dangerous use of it. 

If you exclude to the present extent the masses of the 
people from the franchise, you are always running the risk 
of that which a very sagacious old Conservative statesman 
once said in the House of Commons. He said, ‘ I am afraid 
we shall have an ugly rush some day.’ Well, I want to avoid 
that ‘ugly rush.* I would rather do the work tranquilly, 
and do it gradually. 

Speeches by Richard Cobden, MJ^. (1870), 
vol. ii, pp. ii 6 -[y. 


70. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech at Birmingham, 

18 January 1865 

The Tories, and those Whigs who are like Tories, have 
an uncomfortable feeling which approaches almost to a 
shiver. What is this apparition which alarms them? . . . 
I will tell you what it is. They are afraid of the five or six 
millions of Englishmen, grown-up men who are allowed to 
marry, to keep house, to rear children, who are expected to 
earn their living, who pay taxes, who must obey the law, 
who must be citizens in all honourable conduct—they are 
afraid of the five or six millions who by the present system 
of representation are shut out, and insultingly shut out, 
from the commonest right of dtizenship. 

You know the boast we have of what takes place when 
negro-slaves land in England; you know what one of our 
best poets has said, that if their lungs but breathe our air, 
that moment they a« free; they touch our country, and 
their shackles fall. But how is it svith an Englishman? An 
Englishman, if he goes to the Gape, can vote; if he goes 
further, to Australia, to the nascent empires of the New 
World, he can vote; if he goes to the Canadian Confedera¬ 
tion, he can vote; and if he goes to those grandest colonies 
of England not now dependent upon the English Crown, 
there ... he can give his free and independent vote. It u 
only in his o\vn country, on his own soil, where he was bom, 
the very soil which he has enriched with his labour and 
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as in England. It is no use your talking of your army and 
navy, your exports and your imports; it is no use telling me 
you have a small portion of your people exceedingly well 
off. I want to make the test in a comparison of the majority 
of the people agmnst the majority in any other country. I 
say that with regard to some things in foreign countries we 
don’t compare so favourably. The English peasantry has no 
parallel on the face of the earth. You have no other peasantry 
like that of England—you have no other country in which it 
is entirely divorced from the land. There is no other country 
of the world where you will not find men turning up the 
furrow in their own freehold. You won’t find that in England. 

I don’t want any revolution or agrarian outrages by 
which we should change all this. But this I find to be quite 
consistent with human nature, that wherever I go the 
condition of the people is very generally found to be pretty 
good in comparison to the power they have to take care of 
themselves. And if you have a class entirely divorced from 
political power, and there is another country where they 
possess it, the latter will be treated with more consideration, 
they will have greater advantages, they will be better 
educated, and have a better chance of having property 
than in a country where they are deprived of the advantage 
of political power. But wc must remember this: we have 
been thirty years—it is more than thirty yean since our 
Reform Bill was passed; and during that time great changes 
have taken place in other countries. Nearly all your colonies 
since that time have received representative institutions. 
They are much freer in Australia and New Zealand, and 
much freer in their representative system than we arc in 
England; and thirty years ago they were entirely under 
the domination of our Colonial Office, Well, go on the 
Continent, you find there wide extension of political 
franchises all over the country. Italy, and Austria even, is 
stirring its dry bones; you have all Germany now more or 
less invested with popular sovereignty; and I say, that, with 
all Our boasted maxims of superiority as a self-governing 
people, we don’t maintain our relative rank in the world, 
for we are all obliged to acknowledge that we dare not 
entrust a considerable part of the population of this country 
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that education is much more extended amongst the people, 
that there is quite as wide a provision for their religious 
interests, that the laws are as merciful and just, that taxes 
arc imposed and levied with as great equality, and that the 
millions of your countrymen who arc now established in 
those countries are at least as well off in all the circumstances 
of life as arc the people of this country whom they have left 
behind them. I confess that I never yet heard of a man who 
returned to this country from any of those countries under 
the impression that he would be more secure here than he 
would be there. 

But this, I suspect, is what they fear. I have sought a good 
deal into this question, and it seems to me as if they had a 
notion that in this country wc have some institutions which 
have come down to us from the middle ages—from what some 
people call the dark ages—and that these institutions may 
not permanently harmonize with the intelligence and the 
necessities of the nineteenth century in which we Jive. The 
‘institutions’ are truly safe enough if the Government be in 
the hands of the institution; and if the Peerage and the 
Established Church arc to rule in England, then I presume 
that the Peerage and the Established Church, in their 
present condition, will be permanently safe; and if the great 
patronage of our vast expenditure is to be dispensed per¬ 
petually amongst the ruling class, the ruling class as a matter 
of course will take extreme care of the patronage. There is 
something very sacred in that patronage. There are many 
families in this country with long lines of ancestry, who, if 
patronage were curtailed, would feel very much as some of 
us feel in Lancashire when the American war has stopped 
our supplies of cotton. They look upon patronage as a holy 
thing, not to be touched by profane hands. I have no doubt 
they have in their minds the saying of a great friend of mine, 
though he is an imaginary character—I mean Hosea Bigelow, 
the author of the Bigelow Papers. He says— 

‘It is something like a fulSUing the prophecies. 

When all the first iamilles have all the best ofBces.’ 

I would insist on this; since the power of the Crown was 
limited two hundred years ago, and since the power of the 
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with the sweat of his brow, that he is denied this right 
which in every other community of Englishmen in the world 
would be freely accorded to him- 
This state of things I hold to be dangerous, and one that 
cannot last. It may happen, as it happened thirty years 
ago, that the eyes of the five millions all through the United 
Kingdom may be hxed with an intense glare upon the doors 
of Parliament; it was so in the years 1831-32. There arc 
men in this room who felt then, and know now, that it 
required but an accident—but one spark to the train, and 
this country would have been in the throes of revolution; 
and these gentlemen who are so alarmed now lest a man 
who lives in a ,fio house in a county, and a ,^6 house in a 
borough, should have a vote, would have repented in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes that they had ever said one word or given 
one vote against Lord Grey’s Reform Bill. I say that accidents 
always are happening, not to individuals only, but to nations. 
It was the accident of the French Revolution of 1830 that 
preceded^ that great movement in this country. You may 
have accidents again, but I do not hold that to be states¬ 
manship which allows the security, the tranquillity, the 
loyalty of a people to be disturbed by any accident which 
they arc able to control. If the five millions should once 
xmitedly fix their eyes with an intense look upon the door of 
that House where my hon. Friend and I expect so soon to 
enter,^ I would ask who shall say them nay? ... I say 
there is no power in this country, as opinion now stands, and 
as combination is now possible, there is no power in this 
country that can say ‘Nay’ for one single week to the five 
miUjons if they arc intent upon making their way within 

the doors of ParUament. 

Bu^t perhaps our friends who oppose us will say, *We do 
^bout elections and order. What we fear is this— 
e egis ativc results of thb wide extension of the franchise.’ 
am ready to test it in any country by the results of legisla- 
yhethcr you go to South Africa, or to Australia, 
r fK A North American provinces, or to the States 

ot the American Union, you will find—excluding always 
inwc tstat« where slavery injures the state of society—you 
will find that life and- - • 


property are as secure, you will find 
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and effective portion, of those five millions will before many 
years arc passed be freely allowed to vote for Members 
of the House of Commons. It is not the democracy which 
these gentlemen are always afraid of that is the peril of this 
country. It was not democracy in 1832 that was the peril. 
It was the desperate antagonism of the class that then had 
power to the just claims and rights of the people. And at 
this moment, when they dine and when I speak, I tell them 
that Conservatism—they give it that name, but it is worthy 
of a very different name—that Conservatism, be it Tory or 
be it Whig, is the true national peril which we have to face. 
They may dam the stream, they may keep back the waters, 
but the volume is ever increasing, and it descends with 
accelerated force, and the time will come when, in all 
probability, and to a certainly, if wisdom does not take the 
place of folly, the waters will burst their banks, and these 
men, who fancy they are stemming this imaginary apparition 
of democracy, will be swept away by the resolute will of a 
united and determined people. 

Sptecket fyjohn Bright, M.P., ed. by J. H. T. 

Rogers (1868), vol. U, pp. 104*99. 


71. W, E. GLADSTONE: Speech at Chester, 

3t May 1865 

And what do I understand by the Liberal principle? I 
understand, in the main, it is a principle of trust in the people 
only qualified by prudence. By the principle which is 
opposed to the Liberal principle, I understand mistrust of 
the people, only qualified by fear. . . . 

Now wc are in this singular predicament. I believe that 
a smaller portion of working men enjoy the franchise now 
than enjoyed it thirty years ago, after the Reform Bill was 
passed. But if the electors of the working class have dimin¬ 
ished, what has happened to the working class itself? Has 
the working class diminished? No, It has increased. Has the 
condition of the working class deteriorated? No, it is amended. 
Is the education of the people worse? No, it is infinitely 
extended and improved. Is the loyalty of the working class 
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nobles was limited tl^irty years ap), good government has 
gained greatly in this country, and the people are in all 
circumstances better, and I am quite sure that the respect 
shown to the Crown is more general by far than it was at 
an earlier period. But our Constitution involves necessarily 
the representation of the people, and in calling for this 
representation we stand upon a foundation from which no 
argument and no sophistry can ever remove us. The House 
of Commons is in reality the only guarantee wc have for 
freedom. If you looked at any other country, and saw nothing 
but a monarch, he might be a good king and might do his 
best, but you would see that there is no guarantee for free¬ 
dom—you know not who will be his successor. If you saw 
a country with no Crown, but with a handful of nobles, 
administering the government of the country, you would say 
there is no guarantee there for freedom, because a number 
of individuab acting together have not the responsibility, or 
the feeling of responsibility, that one man has, and they do 
things which one man would not dare to do. If there be a 
man here who feels himself and his prejudices rise up against 
the statements I am making, he, at least, will admit that the 
real and only permanent foundation for political freedom 
in any country is in the establishment and maintenance of 
a system of political representation—in your Houses of 
Parliament. 

These gentlemen do not comprehend our Constitution at 
all. They do not know, apparently, that it is only because 
there is something which the people still believe to be in some 
degree a representative body, and which stands between them 
and monarchical and aristocratic despotism—that it is only 
the existence of that House which makes the institution they 
are so fond of safe and permanent at all—and they arc 
afraid that the five millions somehow or other will get into 
it. Now, I beg to tell them that the five millions will get 
into it, though they may not get into it all at once; and 
perhaps few men desire that they should, for I am opposed 
myself to great and violent changes, which create needless 
shocks, and which arc accepted, if they arc accepted, with 
great alarm. 

But I will undertake to say that some portion, a considerable 
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am, opposed to every sudden and to every violent change. 
. . . But this I say, that the true and just balance of the 
powers of the constitution would be, not destroyed, but 
improved, by a fair, and liberal, and sensible, though not a 
sweeping, nor an overwhelming, admission of our brethen 
of the labouring community to the privilege of the suffrage. 
And I must say I could heartily wish that it might still be 
possible to keep this question out of the vortex of party 
politics. ... As far as 1 am concerned, I have ever desired 
to have it treated calmly, impartially, upon social grounds, 
upon a rational view of the characters of our fellow country¬ 
men, upon a calm estimate of the experience we have had 
of them; an estimate which shall not omit to take into view, 
as it deserves, their conduct during the difficulties of the 
last few years. I should earnestly desire to see an extension 
of the franchise; not wrung, not extorted, as it was in 1832, 
at the cost almost, at the hazard certainly, of something 
like revolution, but given freely, generously, spontaneously; 
given in that way which excites confidence and gratitude, 
instead of engendering something, perhaps even much, of 
resentment, or even disaffection. 

Jbid. pp. 13-15. 


73. W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech in the House of 
Commons, 27 April 1866 

I am justified, then, in stating that the working classes 
are not adequately represented in this House. They are 
not, it is admitted, represented in any proportion to their 
numbers . . . They are not represented, as I have previously 
shown, in accordance with their share of the income of the 
country. Especially after the events of the last few years, I 
may boldly proceed to say they arc not represented in 
proportion to their intelligence, their virtue, or their loyalty. 
Finally, they are less represented now than they were 
thirty-six years ago, when they were less competent to 
exercise the franchise. ... If these are not good reasons 
for extending the suffrage at the present, I know not what 
reason can be good. But if hon. Membcn think they can 
L.T.—10 
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more doubtful? No, . . . Yet one word more: has the 
character of the working class been specially tested in that 
interval? Yes, it was tried in the fire of affliction—in that 
fire of affliction which wasted Lancashire, when, in a day, 
the subsistence and employment of a people were swept 
away, and yet public order was secure, the laws were revered, 
respect was paid to every more fortunate class, want was 
endured with silence, patience, and heroic fortitude. I must 
say that proofs of competency such as those ought to have 
some influence on the spirit of privileged classes, and to 
induce them, not as a matter of conflict and controversy, 
not from a regard for abstract theory, but upon grounds the 
most strictly practical, and with a view of strengthening 
the laws and institutions of the country, to make some sen¬ 
sible, ay, some liberal, though some safe extension of the 
franchise. 

\V. E. Gladstone, Speeches and Addresses delivered 
at the Eleetivn of 186$, pp. 47-9. 


72* W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech at Manchester, 

18 July 1865 

tThis is the speech in whkh Gladstone said: 'At last my friends I am 
come amongst you. And I am come among you unmuzzled.'] 

Promises^ have been recorded in the face of the English 
people, which promises cither ought not to have been made, 
or else ought to have been redeemed; and if such promises 
rem^n over long in suspense, if after being profusely tendered 
in times when it was politically convenient, they arc cast 
c when it appears to be safe to make short work with 
them, the inevitable consequence is, I will not indeed say 
discontent and disaffection in the mass of the community, 
ut certainly loss of credit, loss of dignity, loss of confidence 
in the powers and institutions of the country. ... In 1832 
WM p^sed a Reform Bill. Since that time what has happened? 
c fitness of the labouring class for the franchise hais in- 
which the labouring class enfran- 
chised bean to the rest of the community I greatly fear has 
diminished. . . . Gentlemen, I have ever been, and I still 
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of the labouring classes, and u or is not that movement a 
movement onwards and upwards? I do not say that it falls 
beneath the eye, for, like all great processes, it is unobservable 
in detail, but as solid and undeniable as it is resistless in its 
essential character. It is like those movements of the crust 
of the earth which science telb us are even now going on in 
certain portions of the globe. The sailor courses over them 
in his vessel, and the traveller by land treads them without 
being conscious of these changes; but from day to day, from 
hour to hour, the heaving forces are at work, and after a 
season we discern from actual experience that things arc not 
as they were. Has my right hon. friend, in whom mistrust 
rises to its utmost height, ever really considered the 
astonishing phenomena connected with some portion of the 
conduct of the labouring classes, especially in the Lancashire 
distress? Has he considered what an amount of self-denial 
was exhibited by these men in respect to the American war? 
They knew that the source of their distress lay in the war, 
yet they never uttered or entertained the wish that any effort 
should be made to put an end to it, as they held it to be a 
war for justice and for freedom. Could any man have believed 
that a conviction so sUIl, so calm, so firm, so energetic, 
could have planted itself in the minds of a population with¬ 
out becoming a known patent fact throughout the whole 
country? But we knew nothing of it. And yet when the day 
of trial came we saw that noble sympathy on their part wth 
the people of the North; that determination that, be their 
sufferings what they might, no word should proceed from 
them that would hurt a cause which they so firmly believed 
to be just. On one side there was a magnificent moral 
spectacle; on the other side was there not ako a great lesson 
to us all, to teach us that in those little tutored, but yet 
reflective minds, by a process of quiet instillation, opinions 
and sentiments gradually form themselves of which we for a 
long time remain unaware, but which, when at last they 
make their appearance, are found to be deep-rooted, mature 
and ineradicable? 

Cladslont's S{<*ethfs cd, by A. "nincy Bassett (1916), 
pp. 374-6. 
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hold their ground in a policy of resistance and refusal for 
the present, I have to ask them, how do they regard the 
future? My right hon. friend the Member for Caine has 
prophesied to us, in the most emphatic terms, the ruin of 
the British Constitution. His prophecies were beautiful so 
far as his masterly use of the ^glish language is concerned. 
But many prophecies quite as good may be found in the 
pages of Mr. Burke and Mr. Canning, and other almost 
equally distinguished men. What has been the fate of these 
prophecies? What use do they now serve? They form admir¬ 
able material of declamations for schoolboys, and capital 
exercises to be translated into Greek. 

My hon. friend says we know nothing about the labouring 
classes. Is not one single word a sulBcicnt reply? That 
word is Lancashire; Lancashire, associated with the suffer¬ 
ings of the last four years, so painful and bitter in themselves 
to contemplate, but so nobly and gloriously borne? The 
qualities then exhibited were the qualities not of select 
men here and there among a depraved multitude, but of the 
mass of a working community. The sufferings were suffer¬ 
ings of the mass. The heroism was herobm of the mass. For 
my own pan, 1 cannot believe that the men who exhibited 
those qualities were only a sample of the people of England, 
and that the rest would have wholly failed in exhibiting the 
same great qualities had occasion arisen. I cannot see what 
argurnent could be found (or some wise and temperate 
experiment of the extension of civil rights among such 
people, if the experience of the past few years does not 
sufficiently afford it. 

And now, Sir, let us for a moment consider the enormous 
and silent changes which have been going forward among the 
labouring population. May I use the words to hon. and right 
non. gentlemen once used by way of exhortation by Sir 
Robert Peel to his opponents, ‘elevate your vision’? Let us 
try and raise our views above the fears, the suspicions, the 
jealousies, the reproaches, and the recriminations of this 
place and this occasion. Let us look onward to the time of 
our children and of our children’s children. Let us know 
what preparation it behoves us should be made for that 
coming time. Is there or is there not, I ask, a steady movement 
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cannot sufficiently care for the multitude and the poor. They 
arc personally kind enough, but they do not care for the people 
in the bulk. . . . They imagine that it is a providential 
arrangement that a small section of the people should be 
rich and powerful, and that the great mass of the people 
should be hardworking and poor. It is a long distance from 
castles, and mansions, and great houses, and abounding 
luxuries, to the condition of the great mass of the people 
who have no property, and too many of whom arc always 
on the verge of poverty. We know very well all of us how 
much we are influenced by the immediate circumstances 
by which we arc surrounded. The rich find everything just 
as they like. The country needs no Reform. There is no 
other country in the world $0 pleasant for rich people as 
this country. But I deny altogether that the rich alone are 
qualified to legislate for the poor, any more than the poor 
alone would be qualified to legislate for the rich. My honest 
belief is, that if we could be all called upon to legislate for all, 
that all would be more justly treated, and would be more 
happy than we are now. We should have then an average; 
we should have the influence of wealth and ofhigh culture, 
and of those qualities that come from leisure, and the 
influence of those more robust qualities that come from 
industry and from labour. 

Suppose now, svithout arguing for this or that particular 
measure of Reform, that we could add another million to the 
existing constituencies, what would be the result? We should 
modify the constituencies. Instead of the people coming to 
the hustings at the nomination and holding up their hands 
for this candidate or that, and having for the most part no 
power in the election, the inhabitants of the town would 
have a much greater power than they have now. The 
constituency would be less open to management than it is 
at present; majorities on one side or the other would be 
larger and less open to corruption; and wc should have 
Members whose opinions and whose conduct would be 
modified by this infusion of new and fresh blood into the 
constituencies which send them to Parliament. We should 
do this further—we should bring the rich and the great more 
into contact with the people, and Into a better acquaintance 
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74. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech at Glasgow, 16 October 
1866 

With the Parliament which we have now and have had, 
facts and arguments go for very little. Take that question 
to which I have referred, of limiting the supply of bread to 
the people. The Corn-law was on the Statute-book for thirty- 
one years—sixteen years before the Reform Bill, and fifteen 
years after the passing of that Bill—but from the first hour of 
its enactment until the hour of its destruction the facts and 
the arguments against it were equally clear and equally 
conclusive. They would not be convinced though one arose 
from the dead, and that which convinced them at last was 
the occurrence of a great famine in Ireland, which destroyed 
or drove from the country hundreds of thousands of the 
citizens of the empire. I maintain with the most perfect 
conviction that the House of Commons, representing as it 
now does counties and boroughs such as I have described, 
does not represent the intelligence and the justice of the 
nation, but the prejudices, the privileges, and the selfishness 
of a class. 

Your Address refen to pauperism—the gulf of pauperism. 
In the United Kingdom at this moment there arc more than 
1 , 300,000 paupers. . . . Now look, I beg of you, to this 
mass of misery. It is so great a mass that benevolence cannot 
reach it. . . . 

Benevolence can touch scarcely the fringe of this vast 
disorder. There is another virtue we could add, and that 
virtue and that quality is justice. It is not benevolence but 
justice that can deal with giant evils. It was not benevolence 
that gave the people bread twenty years ago, but it was 
^sticc embodied in the abolition of a cruel and guilty law. 
But justice is impossible from a class. It is most certain and 
^ believe we can only reach the 
epths of ignorance and misery and crime in this country 
y an appeal to the justice, the intelligence, and the virtues 
01 the entire people. 

I am of opinion that the rich people of a country, invested 
with power, and speaking generally for rich people alone. 
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believed one year only of the united action of the working 
class through this existing organisation would wholly change 
the aspect of the question of Reform, 

But these critics of ours say that this measure—the 
combination of trades’ unions for political purposes—is one 
that excites their fears, and is of a very formidable nature. 
It was precisely because it would be of a formidable nature 
that I first recommended it, . . . 

But if these associations and the combinations of these 
societies are formidable, who have made them formidable? 
These societies took no part in political movements until 
they were challenged to it by the speeches, the resolutions, 
the divisions, and the acts of a great party in the Parliament 
of the kingdom. Did they fail to have fact and argument in 
favour of the change proposed last session? No; but fact and 
argument had no effect upon whatever there is of reasoning 
power in the ranks of the Tory party. Did they think that 
the working-men of this country—who built this great city 
—who have covered the country with great cities—who 
have cultivated every acre of its cultivated area—ivho have 
made this country a name of power through all time and 
throughout the whole world—did they for one moment 
imagine that you would lie down and submit, without 
raising your voice against them, to the scandalous and unjust 
imputations that were heaped upon you? Did they think 
that you would be silent for ever, and patient for ever, under 
a perpetual exclusion from the benefits of the constitution of 
your country? If they are dissatbfied with this movement, 
what would they have? Would they wish that, as men did 
fifty or sixty yean ago, instead of making open demonstra¬ 
tion of your opinions, you should conspire with the view of 
changing the political constitution of your country? . . . 

But surely one of two modes must be taken. If there be a 
deep and widespread sentiment, that injustice is no longer 
tolerable, than, judging from all past history of all people, 
one of two modes will be taken, cither that mode so sad and 
so odious of secret conspiracy, or that mode so grand and so 
noble which you have adopted. . . . 

Now, I have said before—1 repeat it again—that there is 
no security whatsoever for liberty under any government 
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with human wants and with the necessities and feelings of 
their countrymen. . . . And if there was more knowledge 
of the people, there would assuredly be more sympathy 
with them; and I believe the legislation of the House, being 
more in accordance with the public sentiment, would be 
wiser and better in every respect. 

Spttehtt by John Bright, M.P., ed. by J. H. T. 

Rogers (1868), vol. ti, pp. 303*1 <• 


75. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech to the Members of various 
Trades’ Unions and Trade Societies in St. James’s Hall, 
London, 4 December 1866 

It is about eight years since, in a speech which I delivered 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform, that I took the 
opportunity of giving what I thought was somewhat whole* 
some counsel to the unenfranchued working*mcn of this 
country. I told them that the monopolists of political power 
in this country would not willingly surrender that power or 
any portion of it; and further, that no class which was 
«cluded could rely upon the generosity of any other class 
for that justice which it could demand, and that, therefore, 
although large numbers of the middle class were then, and 
arc now, in favour of the enfranchisement of a large number 
of the working class, yet that they would not make that great 
effort which is necessary to wring political power from those 
who now hold it, and to extend it to those who are now and 
excluded from it. I said that if the working-men 
wished for political power they had only to ask for it in a 
manner to show the universality of their desire, and the 
union and the power which they were able to bear upon 
It; 1 recollect particularly making a suggestion that 
invo ved me in a good deal of unfriendly criticism, namely, 
t at J ^ght the time had come, or would soon come, when 
It would be the duty of the working class to make use of that 
great organisation of theirs which extends over the whole 
country the organisation of trades’ and friendly societies— 
or t e purpose of bringing to bear upon the Government 
the entire power of their just demand. I said, further, that I 
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name has been known no more for ever. If I say this to the 
dwellers upon the slope of the mountain, and if there comes 
hereafter a catastrophe which makes the world to shudder, 
am I responsible for that catastrophe? I did not build the 
mountain, or fill it with explosive materials. I merely warned 
the men that %verc in danger. 

So, now, it is not I who am stimulating men to the violent 
pursuit of their acknowledged constitutional rights. We arc 
merely about our lawful business—and you arc the citizens 
of a country that calls itself free, yet you arc citizens to whom 
is denied the greatest and the first blessing of the constitution 
under which you live. If the truth must be told, the Tory 
party is the turbulent party of this nation. 

Ibid. pp. 328*41. 


3. rORErON POLICY 

76. W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech in the House of 
Commons, 7 May 1877 

Sir, there is before us not one controversy, but two. 
There is the controversy between Russia and Turkey; there 
is the controversy between Turkey and her revolted subjects. 
I think the Government and their supporten out-of-doon in 
the Press are committing a great error in this—that it is 
the first of these two controversies—that between Rimia 
and Turkey, which, after all, is only symptomatic—to which 
they address their minds. In my opinion, the other is the 
deeper and more important. The other is a controversy which 
can have no issue but one, and I do not hesitate to say that 
the cause of the revolted subjects of Turkey against their 
oppresson is as holy a cause as ever animated the breast, 
or as ever stirred the hand of man. Sir, what part are we 
to play in regard to it? . . . 

Sir, there were other days, when England was the hope 
of freedom. Wherever in the world a high aspiration was 
entertained, or a noble blow was struck, it was to England 
that the eyes of the oppressed were alwajs turned—to this 
fa\-ouritc, this darling home of so much privilege and so 
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unless there be an essential power in a fair representation of 
the nation. An illustrious man, the founder of the great 
province, and now the great State of Pennsylvania 
William Penn—in the preface to his Constitution for that 
province—a Constitution of the widest and most^ generous 
freedom—uses these words:—‘Any government is free to 
the people under it, whatever be the frame, where the laws 
rule, and the people are a party to the laws; and more than 
this is tyranny, oligarchy, or confusion.’ Now, let us ask 
ourselves, can it be fairly said, can it be said without the 
most direct falsehood, that the people of this country, 
through the House of Commons, arc really a party to the 
laws that arc made? It is not at all disputed that only sixteen 
out of every hundred men arc now on the electoral rolls, 
and arc able, all other circumstances favouring, to give their 
vote at a general election; and it is not disputed that half the 
House of Commons—that an absolute majority of that House 
—is elected by a number of electon not exceeding altogether 
thrccmenoutofevcryhundredinlhe United Kingdom. . . • 
These opponents of outs, many of them in Parliament 
openly, and many of them secretly in the press, have charged 
us with being the promoten of a dangerous excitement. 
They say we are the source of the danger which threatens. 
... If I speak to the people of their rights, and indicate to 
them the way to secure them—if I speak of their danger to 
the monopolists of power—am I not a wise counsellor, both 
to the people and to their rulers? Suppose I stood at the foot 
of Vesuvius or Etna, and seeing a hamlet or a homestead 
planted on its slope, I said to the dwellers in that hamlet or 
in the homestead, You sec that vapour which ascends from 
the summit of the mountain. That vapour may become a 
dense, black smoke that will obscure the sky. You sec that 
trickling of lava from the crevices or Hssures in the side of 
the mountain. That trickling of lava may become a river of 
fire. You hear that muttering in the bowels of the mountain. 
That muttering may become a bellowing thunder, the voice 
of a violent convulsion that may shake half a continent. 
You know that at your feet is the grave of great cities for 
which there is no resurrection, as history tells us that 
dynasties and aristocradcs have passed away and their 
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certain portion of his territory, that which he has agreed 
with you to do in far the la^er part of it. Suppose a Russian 
Minister had said—-‘We arc going to reform the Judicature, 
the police, the hnances, the Civil Service of Turkey, and 
stop the progress of corruption in Constantinople.’ Would 
you have commended Russia for taking that course? Would 
you have allowed Russia to take that counc? No, nor yet to 
do a tenth part of what you have done. You would have 
inflamed the country and called out your Reserves, and 
adopted your military measures. Sir, the whole tendency of 
what Her Majesty’s Government has done is to establish 
one law for others, and another for themselves. . . . 

[AHer discussing the methods by which the Government had 
secured Cyprus from theTurkishGovernment, Mr. Gladstone 
concluded:J 

This to my mind, Sir, is a most serious matter. I think 
wc have lost greatly by the conclusion of this [CyprusJ 
Convention; I think we have lost very greatly indeed the 
sympathy and respect of the nations of Europe. I do not 
expect or believe that we shall fall into that sort of contempt 
which follows upon weakness. I think it to be one of the most 
threadbareofalJ the weapons of Parly warfare when we hear, 
as we sometimes hear, on the accession ofa new Government, 
that before its accession the Government had been despised 
all over the world, and that now, on the contrary, she has 
risen in the general estimation, and holds her proper place 
in the Councils of Nations. This England of ours is not so 
poor and so weak a thing as to depend upon the reputation 
of this or that Administration; and the world knows pretty 
well of what stuff she is made. I am not quite sure, however, 
that the world has the same clear and strong conviction with 
respect to the standard of our moral action os it has with 
respect to the standard of our material strength. Now, I am 
desirous that the standard of our material strength shall 
be highly and justly estimated by the other nations of 
Christendom; but I believe it lo be of still more vital 
consequence that we should stand high in their estimation 
as the lovers of truth, of honour, and of openness in all our 
proceedings, as those v* ho know how to cast aside themotives 
of a narrow selfishness, and give scope to conudrrations of 
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much happiness, where the people that had built up a noble 
edifice for themselves would, it was well known, be ready 
to do what in them lay to secure the benefit of the same 
inestimable boon for others. You talk to me of the established 
tradition and policy in regard to Turkey. I appeal to an 
established tradition, older, wiser, nobler far—a tradition 
not which disregards British interests, but which teaches 
you to seek the promotion of those interests in obeying the 
dictates of honour and of justice. And, Sir, what is to be the 
end of this? Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas some 
people entertain about this policy, and that policy in the 
garb of British interests, and then, with a new and base 
idolatry, to fall down and worship them? Or are we to 
look, not at the sentiment, but at the hard facts of the case, 
whi^ Lord Derby told us fifteen years ago—namely, that 
it is the populations of those countries that will ultimately 
possess them—that will ultimately determine their abiding 
condition? It is to this fact, this law, that we should look. 

Oladstcru's SfKtchts, ed. A. Tllney Bassett (1916), PP- 5 ® 3 ' 3 ' 


77. W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech in the House of 
Commons, 30 July 1878 

The doctrine of the Government is that something was 
to be done. But something was done. The Sultan was already 
under obligations to Europe to execute reforms in Asiatic 
Turkey by the Treaty of 1856. If wc wished to give effect 
to that obligation, why did not wc invoke the authority of 
Europe? Is it not higher and stronger than ours? Do we 
mean to set up our own authority as greater than that of 
Europe? Do you think that we have a monopoly of humanity? 
Has our conduct, with regard to Turkey, been such as to 
show that the care of the subject'populations has been our 
interest alone, or has been more studiously propagated by 
us than by other Powers of Christendom? Do you think that 
intervention in the Sultan’s affairs is prejudicial and unwise 
when it is attempted by others, but beneficent and wise 
when done by you single-handed? Now, suppose that the 
Sultan had made an agreement with Russia, to do, in a 
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going forth from their villages they had resisted, what you 
find is this, that those who went forth were slain, and that 
the village was burned. Again, I say, hai-e you considered 
the meaning of these words? The meaning of the burning of 
the village is, that the women and the children were driven 
forth to perish in the snows of winter. Is not that a terrible 
supposition? Is not that a fact which . . . rouses in you a 
sentiment of horror and grief, to think that the name of 
England, under no political necessity, but for a war as 
frivolous as ever was waged in the history of man, should 
be associated with consequences such as these? . . . 

Remember the rights of the savage, as we call him. 
Remember that the happiness of his humble home, remember 
that the sanctity of life in the hiU villages of Afghanistan 
among the winter snows, is as inviolable in the eye of 
Almighty God as can be your own. Remember that He who 
has united you together as human beings in the same flesh 
and blood has bound you by the law of mutual love; that 
that mutual love is not hmited by the shores of this island, is 
not limited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation; that 
it passes over the whole surface of the earth, and embraces 
the meanest along with the greatest in its unmeasured scope. 

Pelitiral Sptethts vi Stetland, Jt'prfmber and Decemitr 
by W. E. Gladstone (Rev. edn., Edin¬ 
burgh, 1880), pp. 91-4. 


79. W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech at Penicuik, 

^5 March 1880 

It is said by Admiral Martin, and very truly, that there 
is no doubt, under the British Government, the material 
condition of the inhabitants of Cyprus mII be decidedly 
improved. I have no doubt of that whatev’cr; but experience 
shovvs us that mankind arc not governed solely by what 
relates to their material condition. . , . We became in 1815 
protccton—G l Britain acquired the protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands. We did much good in these ulands. We 
improsctl the roads; we impro\-ed the police; we promoted 
equal Ians; we favoured religious toleration. We did many 
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broad and lofty principle. I value our insular position, but 
I dread the day when we shall be reduced to a moral 
insularity. I desire that sympathy should be cherished with 
every country, be its name what it may; and I fear that the 
conclusion of this Convention will be injurious to the action 
of that sympathy. The proceedings have all along been 
associated with a profession as to certain British interests, 
which although I believe them to be perfectly fictitious and 
imaginary, have yet been pursued with as much zeal and 
eagerness, as if they had been the most vital realities in the 
world. This setting up of our interests, out of place, in an 
exaggerated form, beyond their proper sphere, and not 
merely the setting up of such interests, but the mode m 
which they have been pursued has greatly diminished, not, 
as I have said, the regard for our material strength, but the 
estimation of our moral standard of action, and consequently 
our moral position in the world. If that be so, Sir, with 
respect to Foreign countries, with respect to Parliament, I 
believe the case to be graver still. 

Ibid. pp. 536*7 and 549 * 5 ®- 


78. W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech at the Foresters* 
Hall, Dalkeith, 26 November 1879 

fTbi* speech and Nos. 79 and 80 were all delivered during Gladstone’s 
Midlothian election campaign of 1879-80.] 

Go from South Africa to the mountains of Central Asia. 
Go into the lofty hills of Afghanistan, as they were last 
winter, and what do wc there see? I fear a yet sadder sight 
than was to be seen in the land of the Zulus. . . . You 
have seen during last winter from time to time that from 
such and such a village attacks had been made upon the 
British forces, and that in consequence the village had been 
burned. Have you ever reflected on the meaning of those 
words? . . . Those hill tribes had committed no real offence 
against us. We, in the pursuit of our political objects, chose 
to establish military portions in their country. If they 
resisted, would not you have done the same? And when, 
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death, even after resistance has ceased? 

I know not, I cannot answer for the interior of other 
men’s minds, but I have striven and will strive to lay.these 
things before you as I sec them, and I will close by saying, 
what was the profession with which the Government entered 
this war? They said that they wished to have an Afghanistan 
independent, strong and fiicndly. As to the independence 
of Afghanistan, Afghanistan has forfeited, by treaty extorted 
by necessity from its ruler, all independence; for the whole 
of its foreign relations arc given over into the hands of 
England. As to its strength, it was a country, it was a nation, 
it was a unity: it is now a chaos. One sovereign has been 
driven out of it, to perish by disease and anxiety: another 
sovereign is a prisoner in our hands; and there is no ruler 
from one end of the land to the other that can call it his own. 
So much for the strength of Afghanistan that you said you 
desired; so much for the independence of Afghanistan that 
the Ministers said they would secure. As to the friendliness 
of Afghanistan, carry away with you from this room, this 
night, the recollection of the burning words of General 
Roberts, that every Afghan regards with natural hatred 
the foreign invader of his native land. 

Ibid. pp. 967-96. 


80. W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech at Loanhead, 

23 March 1880 

(In this speech CUdstone sets out the policy which he believes cu^hc 
to have been followed in the Eastern Cri^ of 1B75-6.] 

The Powers of Europe in the course of 1876 had shown a 
great and general desire to meet the necessities of the case 
in the East, to stop the excesses and abuses which had led 
to the rebellions in Bosnia and Herxegovina, and to take 
effectual securities against the repetition of those horrors 
which have covered wth c^xrlasting infamy the name of 
the Turks in Bulgaria. . . . Now, what I presumed at 
that time to teach was tWs, that what u called autonomy— 
sclr-govemmcnt, practical self-government—ought to be given 
to those provinces. . . . The Sultan might have remained 
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things that were right, but yet the people said to us: ‘This 
may be all very well; but we are Greeks and we want to be 
united to the people of our own blood.’ And therefore, 
instead of gratitude and attachment, a condition of things 
most disgraceful and panful arose in the Ionian Islands; 
and in the Ionian Islands this shameful power of banishing 
men without trial, for any cause approved by the head of 
the British Government, was unfortunately, to our great 
disgrace, very long in use. It was abandoned a short time 
before we gave up the Protectorate, but what I want to 
point out to you is, that these national affinities inspire 
feelings which are part of our nature, which arc a good and 
an honourable part of our nature—that it is natural, legitimate 
and right for people of a given race to be associated with 
their brethren of that race- . . . 

Now the hulk of the people of Cyprus are Greeks—and 
rely upon it that if matters continue as they are, Greek 
sympathies, with the opening and extending emancipation 
of the East of Europe—‘Greek sympathies will prevail in the 
island; and instead of earning, even by the benefits you may 
confer on them, gratitude and attachment in the form of a 
disposition to continue in political connection with you, the 
more you improve their condition the quicker will be the 
development of this strong sentiment of nationality, and the 
more earnest the desire of the Greeks of Cyprus to be united 
with the free Greeks of the rest of the world. . . . 

I asked you what you thought of the quality of mercy. . . • 
General Roberts has sent home an account of the Afghans 
whom he has executed, and I find among these Afghans 
that some were executed for the offence of inciting their 
fellow-countrymen to resist; they arc not merely slain in 
action, but they are executed for that offence. I am not going 
to censure General Roberts. Such is the necessity of his 
position that I will not take into my hands the office of 
judging him. But I say, is not this monstrous, that we 
shoidd place ourselves in such a position that when the 
Afghan discharges the first duty of a patriot—namely to 
endeavour to bring his countrymen to resist the foreign 
invader—that is to be treated as a sin, and is to be visited, 
not merely by the chances of war, but by an ignominious 
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Powers without distinction. Whatever gratitude they felt, 
whatever sentiments of dependence might be in them, 
would have been a sentiment directing itself towards those 
six Powers alike. Russia, as Russia, would have gained 
nothing by the transaction; Turkey, as Turkey, would have 
avoided the terrible loss she has incurred. 

Now, let us recollect what happened. This policy which 
I have described was discarded with contempt as a visionary 
scheme invented by the enemies of Turkey, and so the 
‘friends of Turkey’ got the upper hand, and what did the 
‘friends of Turkey’ do? They stood by and they encouraged 
her by side-long representations given by our ambassadors 
in Constantinople, encouraged her to rush into that terrible 
war with Russia. The friends of Turkey, as they called 
themselves, had the upper hand, and what have they done 
for her, what are the proofs of friendship they have left her? 
Why, they have left her mangled and mutilated, invaded on 
every side, with the Powers of Europe now all entitled to 
interfere in the concerns of Turkey. They have left her de¬ 
prived of all those three provinces that I have described—that 
is to say, deprived of what would have been taken from her 
under the other policy. Seven millions of people inRoumania, 
and in Servia, and in Montenegro, over whom she claimed 
Sovereignty, arc completely separated from her. That is one 
of the results the friends of Turkey brought about for her. . . 

But I have still to draw your attention to the other 
subject—the aggrandizement of Russia. Now, recollect that 
if the Powers in 1876 had acted together, and had together 
obtained from Turkey certain boons for the inhabitants of 
those three provinces, by which the concessions of Turkey 
would have been limited, the boon would have been given 
by the six Powers of Europe, not by one of them in particular. 
But that concert of Europe was broken up, and Russia 
found herself in the condition of considering whether she 
should make solitary war upon Turkey or not. It is not for 
me to decide whether Russia was right or wrong in making 
that war. I wish to point out to you that by the result of 
that war Russia has obtained a great aggrandizement. . . . 
In the fint place, she has So completely conquered the 
military power of Turkey that it is hardly possible, in the 
L.T_11 
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as the head of the Empire containing these provinces. He 
might have received from them by arrangement, effected 
under the sanction of Europe, most liberal contributions 
towards the expenses of his Government; but the essential 
part of it was this, that the people should have, not the 
management of the affairs of the Turkish Empire, but the 
management of their own local affairs. . . . 

Local self-government was what was asked for these 
provinces. It was not the first time it had been conferred m 
the Turkish Empire. What were called the Danubian 
Principalities and, again, the Principality of Servia, had 
earned this privilege for themselves, and had prospered, 
thriven under it—given no trouble to Europe, had become 
the seat of contentment and tranquillity simply by the granting 
of this concession. We contended that if Europe—united 
Europe—told Turkey you must act up to this point; you 
must give to Bulgaria, to Bosnia, to Herzegovina what you 
have given to Servia, what you have given to Roumania, 
that the Turk would have done it. . . . And never were 
the means of peaceful and bloodless coercion so fully and 
indisputably in the hands of any Power, as were then in the 
hands of the European Powers applicable against Turkey, 
had Turkey been obstinately determined to persist. 

Turkey would undoubtedly have lost the power of 
appointing pashas and governors and policemen in those 
three provinces. Instead of perpetuating danger, bloodshed, 
disquiet and disgrace, she would have had peaceful relations 
with them. Ceasing to suffer from her, they would have 
ceased to entertain hostile sentiments to her, and, in fact, 
although giving up a portion of the despotic power which 
she might abuse, she would have retained all that was 
valuable to her, and would have made the populations of 
those provinces feel that to be under the Sultan was to give 
them a kind of shelter for the growth of their local and 
practical liberties. . . , What would have been the conse¬ 
quence of that policy as far as Russia was concerned? 
Simply this, that Russia would have acted as one of the 
six Powers of Europe; that, great as would have been the 
boon conceded to the populations of the three provinces, 
they would have received that boon from the hands of the 
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give those people freedom and the benefits of freedom—the 
peace, the order, the prosperity that follow upon freedom— 
that is the way to make a barrier against despotism. 
Fortresses may be levelled to the ground; treaties may be 
trodden under foot—the true barrier against despotism is 
in the human heart and in the human mind. Give to people 
that inestimable boon of the reasonable liberties which 
will enable them to secure the main purposes of life, then 
you may trust them to defend those liberties; and in those 
people you will have a far more cifectual ally against the 
aggressive tendencies of Russia, of Austria, or of anybody 
else, than in all the treaties and all the fortresses of the 
world. But what have we done? We left those people to 
their fate. After the horrors that were enacted in Bulgaria, 
we allowed the Bulgarians to understand that we were willing 
to write on their behalf any number of idle remonstrances, 
but that to use the peremptory language which united 
Europe was justified in using was a course we could not join 
in, and on the contrary, that we disapproved of it. That being 
so, we left to Russia the place of the deliverer. Russia stepped 
into that place, and by stepping into it, achieved, at great 
cost to henelf, the deliverance of those provinces; and, you 
cannot conceal it from yourselves, she has won the affections 
of those provinces. The name of our free country has become 
odious in those provinces. , . . And then those who have 
done it arc not ashamed to cast upon their opponents, whose 
policy would entirely have prevented it, the charge of 
aggrandizing the Russians. . , . 

(The Prince Consort wrote) in i860, at a time when great 
uneasiness had been excited with respect to France on 
account of her plans for the annexation of Savoy: ‘I cannot, 
however, say that any other Power is trusted, or that they 
mutually trust each other; and this will continue to be the 
case so long as no common accord is established, and that 
is only to be achieved under the guidance and fostering 
care of England.’ Those words of the Prince Consort are, 
in my judgment, most true and most wise words. Their 
substance consists in these two principles—first of all, that 
our main hope for putu'ng down disturbances, aggrandize¬ 
ments and selfish schemes in Europe depends upon main- 
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nature of things, that Turkey should ever make another 
serious military struggle against her. In the second place, 
Russia has obtained military fame by that war, the amount 
of which no man can reasonably undervalue. . . . But that 
was not all. We have also given her territory. Russia has 
got territory now that she did not possess in 1876—territory 
which has brought her again to the bank of the Danube— 
it having from the first been one of the main objects of the 
Crimean War to drive her back from the bank of the 
Danube. . .. 

I ask, to whom is due that a^andizement? I ask, is it 
due to the men who in 1876 wanted to settle this Turkish 
question without giving to Russia any opportunity of 
acquiring upon any pretence one inch of territory; or is it 
due to the men who rgected that settlement? . . . The 
port of Batoum in the Black Sea, the fortress of Kars in 
Armenia, other fortresses in Armetua and a considerable 
portion of Armenia were in the same manner secured to 
Russia as the results of this war, which we left to Russia the 
opportunity to make because we refused to act in concert 
with the rest of the Powers of Europe in telling Turkey 
what she must do. , , . 

Now in my opinion it is quite right that we should regard 
Russia in the East and toward the Black Sea with jealousy; 
because I am quite sure that if England were in that position 
wc should have great inclination to extend ourselves south¬ 
wards; therefore I think it possible that the Russians may 
have a similar disposition. Now I am myself deeply anxious 
to check that extension by legitimate means—not by violence, 
but by legitimate means. In my opinion, there is one means 
of checking it which is Icptimate, and which is effectual: 
and that is, to grant to the inhabitants of these provinces 
what the Roumanians and the Servians have now got, and 
what I admit Bulgaria has now got practically—power of 
self-government; under which, instead of holding life, 
liberty, property and everything that is valuable upon 
earth at the mercy of a lawless superior, they might have 
the means of securing for themselves the blessing of law 
and order, and passing thrir lives in peaceful industry. If 
you do that, that is the true way to exclude Russia. If you 
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they could of direct Turkish rule; and to enfeeble as much 
as they could the limitations upon that rule. Nor was this 
only to restrain or counterwork the influence of Russia. 
For, upon the record, they have done more than any other 
Power to assist Russia in despoiling Roumania of her 
Bessarabian territory; and they have worked energetically 
against Greece, which represented the only living anti- 
Russian force in the Levant. . . . The honour which the 
Government have earned for us at Berlin, is that of having 
used the name and influence, and even, by their preparations, 
the military power of England, to set up the principles of 
Mcttemich, and to pul down the principles of Canning. 
We, who have helped Belgium, Spain, and Portugal to be 
free, we who led the way in the establishment of free Greece, 
and gave no mean support to the liberation and union of 
Italy, have at Berlin wrought aetivciy to limit everywhere 
the area of self-government, and to save from the wreck as 
much as possible of a domination which has contributed 
more than any other that ever existed to the misery, the 
debasement, and the extermination of mankind. . . . 

For a vigorous, that is to say, a narrow, restless, blustering, 
and self-asserting foreign policy, no Ministry has ever been 
punished in this country. ... A vigorous foreign policy 
exhibits all the advantages of a good and available political 
speculation. First, by forcing upon the public mind a stronger 
excitement, it produces a comparative indifference to the 
humdrum detail of legislation, and effectually covers all 
domestic shortcomings. . . . Secondly, instead of asserting 
that on the views of a party, a vigorous foreign policy asserts 
what are presumptively claims and interests of the nation, and 
thru sheds a halo round its acts. Thirdly, in thus appealing 
to the self-love and pride of the community, it is pretty 
certain to carry its influence and driving power for a time 
beyond the circle of its sworn followers, and to enlist the 
support of all those good ddzeta who, from the shilling 
gallery and elsewhere, enthusiastically applaud the lines— 
‘Methought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen.’ 

But last, and best of all, as they are contending, forsooth, 
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taining the ‘common accord’ or what is commonly called 
the concert of Europe; and, secondly, that the high office of 
bringing Europe into concert, and keeping Europe in concert, 
is an office specially pointed out for our country to perform. 
But why is it pointed out for our country to perform—why 
is it that we should hope so £ar to disarm jealousy, so far to 
inspire confidence into the general mind of Europe, as to 
induce the inhabitants and Governments of the various 
European countries to accord to us a kind of moral leader¬ 
ship? Why are they to accord to us that advantage? Gentle¬ 
men, they never will accord to us that advantage until they 
see that we are free from selfish aims in Europe—including 
the Mediterranean. . . . The happy conditions in which 
we live as an island, large enough for power, but safe from 
territorial contact with those States, and therefore under 
no fear of suffering mischief from them, and tempted by no 
hopes to do them mischief—that happy condition, so long 
as we are believed to be disinterested in Europe, secures for 
us the noblest part that any Power was ever called upon to 
play. . . . But how can that part be performed by a Power 
aims in the dark? . . . These arc 
selfish aims, and the Power that entertains and prosecutes 
these aims must forever renounce and forswear all hope of 
rising to the noble function that the Prince Consort pointed 
® bringing about the ‘common accord’ of Europe, 
embod^ng in one organ the voice of civilised mankind in 
the actings and fostering care of England. 

Ibid. pp. 210-22. 


81. W. E. GLADSTONE: England's Mission {The 
Nineteenth Centuiy, September 1878) 

The honour to which recent British policy is entitled is 
this: that from the beginning of the Congress to the end, 
the representatives of England, instead of taking the side 
of freedom, emancipation and national progress, took . . . 
the side ofsemtude, of reaction and of barbarism. With a 
zea worthy of a better cause, they laboured to reduce the 
limits within which the populations of European Turkey 
are to be masters of their own destinies; to keep as much as 
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to claim anything more than equality of rights in the moral 
and political intercourse of the world, is not the way to 
make England great, but to make it both morally and 
materially little. 

The JfiiuUenlh Centuty, September 1878. 


4. IRELAND 

82. JOHN BRIGHT; Speech at Dublin, 

30 October 1866 

Now, if it were possible, would it not be worth while to 
change the sentiments and improve the condition of the 
Irish cultivators of the soil? If we were to remove the State 
Church, there would still be a Church, but it would not be 
a Supremacy Church. The Catholics of Ireland have no 
idea of saying that Protestantism in its various forms shall 
not exist in their island. There ivould still be 3 Church, but 
it would be a free Church of a section of a free people. . . . 

^Vho objects to this? The men who arc in favour of supre¬ 
macy, and the men who have a fanatical hatred of what they 
call Popery. To honest and good men of the Protestant 
Church and of the Protestant faith there is no reason what¬ 
ever to fear this change. What has the voluntary system 
done in Scotland? What has it done amongst the Noncon¬ 
formists of England? What has it done amongst the popula¬ 
tion of Wales? and what has it done amongst the Catholic 
population of your own Ireland? In my opinion, the abolition 
of the Established Church would give Protestantism itself 
another chance. I believe there has been in Ireland no other 
enemy of Protestantism so injurious as the Protestant State 
Establishment. . . . One effect of the Established Church 
has been this, the making Catholicism in Ireland not only 
a faith but a patriotism, for it was not likely that any member 
of the Catholic Church would incline in the slightest degree 
to Protestantism so long as it presented itself to his eyes as a 

ment of his country. 

But if honest Protestantism has nothing to fear from the 
changes that I would recommend, what has the honest 
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on behalf of the greatness of England, it follows that they 
arc enabled at once to place all opponents in the category 
of contenders for its littleness. All those who will not be put 
off by their devices ... are at once condemned ... as 
men who prefer their party to their country, as friends of 
the foreigner, and as conspirators against the greatness of 
the Empire. . . . 

Territorial aggrandisement, backed by military display, 
is the cheval dt bataille of the Administration. Empire 
is greatness; leagues of land are empire; your safety is 
measured by the fear you strike into other nations; trade 
follows the flag; he that doubts is an enemy to his 
country. . . . 


It is very disagreeable for an Englishman to hint to 
Englishmen that the self-love and pride which all condemn 
m individuals, have often lured nations to their ruin or their 
loss; that they arc apt to entail a great deal of meanness, as 
w^l .as a great deal of violence; that they begin with a 
forfeiture of respect abroad, and end even in the loss of 
scff-respcct; that their effect is to destroy all sobriety in the 
estimation of human affairs, and to generate a temperament 
ot excitability which errs alternately on the side of arrogance, 
and of womanish and unworthy fears. For the performance 
of this_ disagreeable duly, we arc entitled to look to the 
yjicens Government, which ought in foreign affairs 

invariably to play the part ofmodcrator. . . . The doctrines 

o nationa self-restraint, of the equal obligations of States 
0 public law, and of their equal rights to fair construction 
as o wor s and deeds, have [however] been left to unofficial 
persons. c Government, not uniformly nor consistently, 
have opened up and 
faiU- ^^jhegitimatc source of power, which never wholly 
ails, they had appealed, under the prostituted name of 
tn ^sggerated fean, to imaginary interests, and 

of a race which has surpassed every 
•, .f oown to history in the faculty of appropriating to 
vas spaces of the earth, and establishing its supremacy 
«firJ ^d language. Now I hold that to 

u a c t ese tendenrics, to overlook the proportion 
e ween our resources and our obligations, and above all 
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this question; and I maintain that the interests of the public 
require that Parliament should secure to the tenant the 
property which he has invested in his farm. But I would not 
stop here. 

There is another, and what I should call a more permanent 
and far»reaching remedy for the evib of Ireland, and those 
persons who stickle so much for political economy I hope 
will follow me in this. The great evil of Ireland is this—that 
the Irish people—the Irish nation—are dispossessed of the 
soil, and what we ought to do is to provide for, and aid in, 
their restoration to it by all measures of justice. Why should 
we tolerate in Ireland the law of primogeniture? Why should 
we tolerate the system of entails? Why should the object of 
the law be to accumulate land in great masses in few hands, 
and to make it almost impossible for persons of small means, 
and tenant-farmen, to become possessors of land? If you go 
to other countries—for example, to Norway, to Denmark, 
to Holland, to Belgium, to France, to Germany, to Italy, or 
to the United States, you will find that in all these countries 
those laws of which I complain have been abolished, and 
the land is just as free to buy and sell, and hold and cultivate, 
as any other description of property in the kingdom. No 
doubt your Landed Estates Court and your Record of 
Titles Act were good measures, but they were good because 
they were in the direction that I want to travel farther in. 

But I would go farther than that; I would deal with the 
question of absenteeism. I am not going to propose to tax 
absentees; but if my advice were taken, wc should have a 
Parliamentary Commission empowered to buy up the large 
estates in Ireland belonging to the English nobility, for the 
purpose of selling them on easy terms to the occupiers of the 
farms and to the tenantry of Ireland. . . . What you want 
is to restore to Ireland a middle-class proprietary of the soil; 
and I venture to say that if these estates could be purchased 
and could be sold out farm by farm to the tenant occupiers 
in Ireland, that it would be inhnitely better in a conservative 
sense, than that they should belong to great proprietors 
living out of the country. 

Speeches by John Bright, M.P., cd. by J. H. T. Rogers 
(1868), vol. i, pp. 361-76. 
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landowner to fear? The history of Europe and America for 
the last one hundred years aflbrds scarcely any picture 
more painful than that which b afforded by the landowners 
of this kingdom. The Irish landowner has been different 
from every other landowner, for the bulk of his land has 
only been about half cultivated, and he has had to collect 
his rents by a process approaching the evils of civil war. 
His property has been very insecure—the sale of it sometimes 
has been rendered impossible. The landowner himself has 
often been hated by those who ought to have loved him. 
He has been banished from hb ancestral home by terror, 
and not a few have lost their lives without the sympathy of 
those who ought to have been their protecton and their 
friends. . . . 


What b the first remedy which you would propose? 
Clearly this—that which is the most easily applicable and 
which would rnosi speedily touch the condition of the 
country. It is this—that the property which the tenant shall 
invest or create in his farm shall be secured to the tenant by 
law. I believe that if Parliament were fairly to enact this it 
would make a change in the whole temper of the country. 
1 recollect in the year 1849 being down in the county of 
P Q the house of an old farmer of the name 

ot OtaHord, who lived in a very good house, the best farm- 
ouse, I think, that I had seen since leaving Dublin. He 
hved on his own farm, which he had bought fifteen years 
netore. ihe house was a house which he had himself built. 

e was a venerable old man, and we had some very 
interesting conversation with him. I asked how it was he 
tlfi* a house? He said the farm was his own, and 

1,- 1, was ms own, and, as no man could disturb him, 
f much better house than was common for 

^ him, ‘If all the farmers of 

r security for the capital they laid out 

^rms, what would be the result?’ The old man 
tj. t:hair, and said,‘Sir, if you will give 

T_„l, ^ , ^"^'^’■^gement, we will bale the hunger out of 
Ki.* " ’ .u ^ must be left to contract 

etween the landlord and the tenant; but the public, which 
y e nei er landlord nor tenant, has a great interest in 
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discussing the question whether it is possible to make any 
change with reference to the Established Church in Ireland 
which will bring about a better state of feeling between the 
people and the Imperial Government. Sir, I am afraid that 
there has been very little statesmanship and very much 
neglect, and I think we ought to take shame to ourselves, 
and try to get rid of some of our antiquated prejudices on 
this matter, and look at it as men whose vision is not impaired 
by the passionate feelings which have so often prevailed in 
this country with regard to this question. 

Ibid. pp. 420-37. 


84. VV. E. GLADSTONE: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 8 April 1886 

[GUdstone's speech wu made in introducing the First Home Rule 
Bill.] 

It is felt on both sides of the House, unless I am much 
mistaken, that we have arrived at a stage in our political 
transactions with Ireland where two roads part, one from 
the other, not soon probably to meet again. . . . 

We concur entirely in that conclusion, . . . and our 
intention is, Sir, to propose to the House of Commons that 
which, as we think, if happily accepted, will liberate 
Parliament from the restraints under which of late years it 
has ineffectually struggled to perform the business of the 
country; will restore legislation to its natural, ancient, 
unimpeded course; and will, above ail, obtain an answer— 
a clear, wc hope, and definite answer—to the question 
whether it is or is not possible to establish good and 
harmonious relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
on the footing of those free institutions to which Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen arc alike unalterably attached. . . 

The first point to which I would call your attention is 
this, that whereas exceptional legislation—legislation which 
introduces exceptional provisions into the law—-ought itself 
to be in its own nature essentially and absolutely exceptional, 
it has become for us not exceptional, but habitual. We are 
like a man who, knowing that medicine may be the means 
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83. JOHN BRIGHT: Speech in the House 
of Commons, i April 1868 


The sword has scarcely ever been out of the hand of the 
governing power in Ireland. And if a fair, simple, and 
unadorned narrative were given of the transactions of this 
Parliament with Ireland with regard to its different enact¬ 
ments, coercive restrictions, suspensions of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and so forth, it would form a narrative which 
would astonish the world and would discredit us. Sir, I am 
afraid it is not too much to say that, in support of this 
supremacy, many victims have perished on the scaffold in 
Ireland, and that the fields of Ireland have been more than 


once drenched with the blood of her people. But, after all 
this is done, we are not a bit more secure. 

It is no matter what Government sits on the bench opposite. 
The right hon. gentleman the member for South Lancashire 
and on that occasion, by the consent 
u Home Secretary had to introduce 

the Bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Now 
you are on that side of the House, and you have to do the 
same. Nobody says it is not necessary. I am not prepared to 
say It has not been necessary at other times. But surely if 
t IS be necessary it shows that the Union is not very secure 
A* u ' suspension of the Habeas Corpus 

c has become so common that it causes almost no remark. 
1 he measure is introduced into the House. An Irish member 
ma cs a feeble protest agunst it, and it is passed, and wc 
suspend the liberties of one of the three kingdoms from year 
to year. And the Prime Minister has the courage—I might 
a mos use another word—he has the courage to say there 
things arc going on very much as usual, 
ate House of Commons is not required to do much 
or Mre much for that country. 

i<.. Kj * Ireland is this. There is anarchy, which 

nn f centuries of rule, we have got 

er. Wc have not recondled Ireland to us, wc have 
done none of those things which the world says wc ought to 
avc one; and at this moment—in the year 1868—we arc 
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it deserves to be that, in the first of these periods—thirty- 
two years—there were no less than eleven years in which 
our Statute Book was free throughout the whole year from 
repressive legislation of an exceptional kind against Ireland.- 
But in the fifty-three yean since we advanced far in the 
career of Liberal principles and actions—in those fifty- 
three years from 1833 to 1885—there were but two years 
which were entirely free from the action of this special 
legislation for Ireland. Is not that of itself almost enough 
to prove that we have arrived at the point where it is necessary 
that we should take a careful and searching survey of our 
position? . . . 

If coercion is to be the basis for legislation, we must 
no longer be seeking, as we are always laudably seeking, to 
whittle it down almost to nothing at the very first moment 
we begin, but we must, like men, adopt it, hold by it, sternly 
enforce it, till its end has been completely attained—with 
what results to peace, good will, and freedom I do not 
now stop to enquire. Our ineffectual and spurious coercion 
is morally worn out. . . . 

I can, indeed, conceive and in history we may point to 
circumstances in which coercion of that l^d, stern, resolute, 
consistent, might be, and has been, successful. But it requires, 
in my judgment, two essential conditions, and these are— 
the autocracy of Government, and the secrecy of public 
transactions. With those conditions, that kind of coercion 
to which I am referring might possibly succeed. But will it 
succeed in the light of day, and can it be administered by 
the people of England and Scotland against the people of 
Ireland by the two nations which, perhaps, above all others 
upon earth—I need hardly except America—best understand 
and are most fondly attached to the essential principles of 
liberty? . . . 

This I will say, that the people of England and Scotland 
will never resort to that alternative until they have tried 
every other. Have they tried every other? Well, some we have 
tried, to which I will refer. I have been concerned with some 
of them myself. But we have not yet tried every alternative, 
because there is one—not unknown to human experience— 
on the contrary, widely known to various countries in the 
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of his restoration to health, endeavours to live upon medicine. 
Nations, no more than individuals, can find a subsistence in 
what was meant to be a cure. But has it been a cure? 
we attained the object which we desired, and honestly desired 
to attain? No, Sir, agrarian crime has become, sometimes 
upon a larger and sometimes upon a smaller scale, as habitual 
in Ireland as the legislation which has been intended to 
repress it. . . . 

But the agrarian crime in Ireland is not so much a cause 
as it is a symptom. It is a symptom of a yet deeper mischief 
of which it is only the external manifestation. That mani¬ 
festation is mainly threefold. In the first place, with certain 
exceptions for the case of winter Juries, it is impossible to 
depend in Ireland upon the finding of a jury in a case of 
agrarian crime according to the facts as they are viwed 
by the Government, by the Judges, and by the public, I 
think, at large. That is a most serious mischief, passing down 
deep into the very groundwork of civil society. It is also. 
Sir, undoubtedly a mischief that, in cases where the extreme 
remedy of eviction is resorted to by the landlord, these cMcs 
of eviction, good, bad, and indifferent as to their justification, 
stand pretty much in one and the same discredit with the 
rural population of Ireland, and become, as we know, the 
occasion of transactions that we all deeply lament. Finally, 
Sir, it is not to be denied that there is great interference in Ire¬ 
land with individual liberty in the shape of intimidation. ... 

The consequence of that is to weaken generally the respect 
for law, and the respect for contract, and that among a 
people who, I believe, arc as capable of attaining to the 
very highest moral and social standard as any people on the 
face of the earth. . . . 

Nothing has been more painful to me than to observe 
that, in this matter, we arc not improving, but, on the 
contrary, we are losing ground. Since the last half-century 
dawned, we have been steadily engaged in extending, as well 
as in consolidating, free inrititutions. I divide the period 
since the Act of Union with Ireland into two—the first from 
1800 to 183a, the epoch of what is still justly called the 
great Reform Act; and, secondly, from 1833 to 1885. I do 
not know whether it has been as widely observed as I think 
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itsr desire to pass good laws for Ireland. But let me say that, 
in order to work out the purposes of Government, there is 
something more in this world occasionally required than 
even the passing of good laws. . . . The passing of many 
good laws is not enough in cases where the strong permanent 
instincts of the people, their distinctive marks of character, 
the situation and history of the country, require not only that 
these laws should he good, but that they should proceed 
from a congenial and native source, and besides being good 
laws should be their own laws. . . . 

The principle that I am la^ng down I am not laying down 
exceptionally for Ireland. It is the very principle upon 
which, within my recollectioD, to the immense advantage of 
the country, we have not only altered, but revolutionized 
our meth^ of governing the Colonies. J had the honour to 
hold office in the Colonial Department fifty-one years ago. 
At that time the Colom'cs were governed from Downing 
Street. It is true that some of them had Legislative Assem¬ 
blies; but with these we were always in conflict. ... All 
that has changed. England tried to pass good laws for the 
Colonies at that period; but the Colonics said—*We do not 
Want your good laws; we want our own.’ We admitted the 
reasonableness of that principle, and it is now coming home 
to us from across the sea. We have to consider whether it is 
applicable to the case of Ireland. Do not let us disguise this 
from ouncives. We stand lace to face with what is termed 
Irish nationality. Irish nationality vents itself in the demand 
for local autonomy, or separate and complete self-govern¬ 
ment in Irish, not in Imperial, aftain. Is this an evil in 
itself? Is it a thing that we should view with horror or 
apprehension? . . . Sir, I bold that it is not. . . . 

I say that the Irishman is as capable of loyalty as another 
man—I say that if his loyalty has been checked in its 
development, why is it? Because the laws by which he is 
governed do not present themselves to him, as they do to us 
in England and Scotland, with a native and congenial 
aspect. . . . 

1 ask that in our case we should practise, with firm and 
fearless hand—what we have so often preached—the doctrine 
which we have so often inculcated upon others—namely, 
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world where this dark and difficult problem has been solved 
by the comparatively natural and simple, though not always 
easy, expedient of stripping law of its foreign garb, and 
investing it with a domestic character. I am not saying that 
this will succeed; I by no means beg the question at this 
moment; but this I will say, that Ireland, as far as I know, 
and speaking of the great mqority of the people of Ireland, 
believes it will succeed, and that experience elsewhere 
supports that conclusion. The case of Ireland, though she 
is represented here not less fully than England or Scotland, 
is not the same as that of Ei^land or Scotland. England 
by her own strength, and by her vast majority in this 
House, makes her own laws just as independently as if she 
were not combined with two other countries. . . . Scotland, 
wisely recognized by England, has been allowed and 
encouraged in this House to make her own laws as freely 
and as effectually as if she had a representation six times as 
strong. The consequence is that the mainspring of law^ in 
England is felt by the people to be English; the mainspring 
of law in Scotland is felt by the people to be Scotch; but the 
mainspring of law in Ireland is not felt by the people to be 
Irish, and I am bound to say that it cannot be felt to be 
Irish in the same sense as it is English and Scotch. The net 
results of this statement which I have laid before the House 
because it was necessary as the groundwork of my argument, 
are these—in the fint place, I admit it to be little less than a 
mockery to hold that the state of law and of facts conjointly, 
which I have endeavoured to describe, conduces to the real 
unity of this great, noble, and world-wide Empire- In the 
second place, something must be done, something is impera¬ 
tively demanded from us to restore to Ireland the first 
conditions of civil life—the free course of law, the liberty 
of every individual in the exercise of every legal right, the 
confidence of the people in the law, and their sympathy with 
the law, apart from which no country can be called, in the 
full sense of the word, a civilized country, nor can there b* 
given to that country the blessings which it is the object of 
civilized society to attain. . . . 

Sir, I do not deny the general good intentions of Parlia¬ 
ment on a variety of great and conspicuous occasions, and 
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[Mr. Gladstone then went on to deal with certain cases in which 
arbitrary methods of arrest and treatment in prison had 
- occurred.] 

I wish to point out that at the moment when this gentle¬ 
man, whose wife was in danger, was naturally anxious to 
repair to his home, a new charge was brought against him 
(as he was going out of the court on bail), a new sentence of 
a month was passed, his right of appeal was taken away, 
and he was prevented, not only from preparing his defence 
in the first case, but also from repairing to his home, where 
not only difficulty and pain but actual danger threatened 
him. Is that the sort of administration of the Act of last year 
which the Government ate prepared to defend? Is it thus 
that Ireland is to be reconciled? Is it thus that the Irish 
nation is to be converted? Is it in this House of Commons— 
the most ancient and noblest of all the temples of freedom 
in the world—that such operations as these are to be either 
passed over in silence or defended? . . . 

The Plan of Campaign is an interference with the law; it 
is, in truth, a substitute, without authority, for the law. Far 
be it from me to deny that, necessarily, such a Plan in the 
abstract is an evil. It is something more; it is a sign of 
deeper evils; it is a sign that the law itself is not doing its 
work, and that the conditions of legality do not exist; it is a 
warning to set about restoring them. This is not the only 
case where extra-legal combination and anti-legal combina¬ 
tion have been brought into existence, sometimes with the 
effect, sometimes with the purpose, of mitigating social 
disorder. You will recollect the Swing riots, sheer and gross 
offences against the law in England. But these offences had 
the most powerful and important effects in bringing about 
'vide, sweeping, essential reforms of the law, which without 
them possibly would never, probably would not at the time, 
have been obtained. . . . Such is the condition of man and 
the imperfection of institutions that sometimes things which 
arc evils in themselves arc the cure and mitigation of greater 
evils. 

[Afr. GiaefsCone argued (haC ttierc was no conafclion 

between the Plan of Campaign or the National League and 
agrarian rise in Ireland: that, on the contrary, both were 
LT—12 
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that the concession of local self-government is not the way 
to sap or impair, but the way to strengthen and consolidate 
unity. . . . I ask that we should apply to Ireland that happy 
experience which we have guned in England and in Scot¬ 
land, where the course of generations has now taught us, 
not as a dream or a theory, but as practice and as life, that 
the best and surest foundation we can find to build upon is 
the foundation afforded by the affections, the convictions, 
and the will of the nation. 

Gladstone's Speeches, cd. by A. Ttlney Bassett 
(1916), pp. 603-44. 


85. W. E. GLADSTONE: Speech in the House 
of Commons, 17 February 1888 

9 September 1887, on the occasion of a prosecution agjainst 
tviUiam O'Brien, one of the leaders of the National League, a crowd 
gathered at Mitehebeown, County Coric. During the meeting there was 
a leuffle with the police, who opened fire. Three people were killed.] 


The nght hon. gentleman was especially indignant with 
me because in the recess I had telegraphed to some 
corresiMndent the words‘Remember Mitchclstown.’. . . I 
never in my life uttered words by letter or telegram which 
I more rejoice to allude to, or which I am better contented 
to have employed than the words ‘ Remember Mitchclstown.’ 
... It was time I should say ‘Remember Mitchclstown’ 
when Mitchclstown might have become what 
IS called a prerogative instance. ... I tell the right hon. 
gent cman frankly that I am of opinion that he has become 
y c car implication, and by his own deliberate act, a breaker 
0 c aw. (Cheers.) He broke the law by authoritative assent 
an approval bestowed upon those who had wantonly and 
repeatedly and with fatal consequences, broken it. He not 
on y did tbs, but he did it under circumstances where that 
u on alive approval, conveyed to the mind of the police, 
would naturally, excusably, almost necessarily, have pointed 
out to them that that was to be a model and the rule of their 
on uct. t was in the interests of law and order that I 
denounced conduct like this. 
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to offer the most serious hindrances to government which is 
good. . . . 

For 700 years, with Ireland practically unrepresented, 
with Ireland prostrate, with the forces of this great and 
powerful island absolutely united against her—for these 700 
years you have tried and failed to do that which you are now 
trying to do with Ireland folly Fcprcsentcd in your Parlia* 
mem, with Ireland herself as a people raised to a position 
which is erect and strong, and with the mind even of England 
so divided that if you look to the elections of the last twelve 
months, the majority of the nation have voted in favour of 
the concession of her desires. How long is this to continue? 
I would venture to ask hon. gentlemen opposite, under such 
circumstances as these, is your persistence in this system of 
administration—I will not say just, because that I know you 
will contest, but is it wise; is it politic, is it hopeful; and above 
all is it conservative? Or will you not now at length bethink 
yourselves of change, and consent to admiruster and finally 
to legislate for Ireland as you legislate for England and 
Scotland, in conformity with the constitutionally expressed 
wishes of the profound and permanent convictions of its 
people, and will you thus at last consent to present to the 
world the blessed spectacle of a truly and not a nominally 
united Empire? 

Cofrdon in Inland, a reprint of Mr. 
Gladstone's speech in the House 
of Commons, 17 February 1888. 
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working in the interests of quiet and order, and that the 

Government’s plan to suppress them was not only a failure, 

but entirely misconceived.] 

Will the Government for ever continue to deal with signs 
and never look at the substance? Will it for ever deal with 
external symptoms, and never search out the source and 
seat of the malady? There are many things said by the 
Government in debate, but there is one thing they and their 
supporters most rarely say. We never hear them express a 
confidence that they will be able to establish a permanent 
resistance to Home Rule. ... I do not disguise for myself 
the strength of the combination that is against us. . . • 
They have nearly the whole of the wealth of the country; 
they have nearly the whole of the men of social station in 
the country; they have a vast preponderance in all the 
elements of social strength- . . . There is therefore, I do 
not doubt, ample power to interpose delay before this great 
question shall be settled. But, Sir, delay on a subject of 
this kind,—a controversy between nations—is no obvious or 
unmixed good. You are happily free at this moment from the 
slightest shadow of foreign complications. You have at this 
moment the constitutional assent of Ireland, pledged to you 
in the most solemn form, for the efficacy of the policy I am 
considering (Home Rule). The day may come when your 
condition may not be so happy. I do not expect, any more 
than I desire, these foreign complications. Still, it is unwise to 
shut them wholly out of view. What we have to fear is rather 
this, that if resistance to the national voice of Ireland be 
pushed too far, those who now guide the mind of the nation 
may gradually lose their power and be supplanted by ruder 
and more dangerous agencies. Nay, it may happen that these 
very institutions, the National League and the Plan of 
Campaign, which would vanish into thin air upon a rational 
and early settlement of the Irish question, may drive such a 
deep root into the soil, may acquire such a mastery, if not 
over the understanding, over the feelings and passions of the 
people, that these institutions may grow to dangerous power. 
It IS possible that having themselves been brought, perhaps 
living been forced, into existence by bad government, that 
they may acquire a strength that will enable them hereafter 
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compulsion, the mere enabling a man to do as he likes, is 
m itself no contribution to true freedom. In one sense no 
man is so well able to do as he likes as the wandering savage. 
He has no master. There is no one to say him nay. Yet we 
do not count him really free, because the freedom of 
savagery is not strength, but weakness. The actual powers 
of the noblest savage do not admit of comparison with those 
of the humblest citizen of a law-abiding state. He is not the 
slave of a man, but he is the slave of nature. Of compulsion 
by natural necessity he has plenty of experience, though of 
restraint by society none at all. Nor can he deliver himself 
from that compulsion except by submitting to this restraint. 
So to submit is the first step in true freedom, because the 
first step towards the full exercise of the faculties with which 
man is endowed. But we rightly refuse to recognise the highest 
development on the part of an exceptional individual or 
exceptional class, as an advance towards the true freedom 
of man, if it is founded on a refusal of the same opportunity 
to other men. The powers of the human mind have probably 
never attained such force and keenness, the proof of what 
society can do for the individual has never been so strikingly 
exhibited, as among the small groups of men who possessed 
civil privileges in the small republics of antiquity. The 
whole framework of our political ideas, to say nothing of our 
philosophy, is derived from them. But in them this extra¬ 
ordinary efflorescence of the privileged class was accom¬ 
panied by the slavery of the multitude. That slavery was 
the condition on which it depended, and for that reason it 
Was doomed to decay. There is no clearer ordinance of that 
supreme reason, often dark to us, which governs the course 
of man’s affairs, than that no body of men should in the 
long run be able to strengthen itself at the cost of others’ 
W’cakness. The dviJisation and freedom of the andent world 
were shortlived because they were partial and exceptional. 
If the ideal of true freedom is the maximum of power for 
all members of human sodety alike to make the best of 
themselves, we are right in refusing to ascribe the glory of 
freedom to a state in which the apparent elevation of the 
Tew is founded on the degradation of the many. . . . 

If I have given a true account of that freedom which forms 
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I. THE PHILOSOPHY OF STATE INTERFERENCE 

86 . T. H. GREEN: Liberal testation or Freedom of Contract, 
a Lecture given at Leicester, i88i 
[T. H. Green (i83&-6a), the leading representative of the English 
idealist school of philosophy, was a Fellow ofBaUiol, 1860-78, and then, 
undl his death in i88a, Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy.] 

We shall probably all agree that freedom, rightly under¬ 
stood, is the greatest of blessings; that its attainment is the 
true end of all our efforts as citizens. But when we thus speak 
of freedom, we should consider carefully what we mean by 
it. We do not mean merely freedom to do as we like irrespec¬ 
tively of what it is that we like. We do not mean a freedom 
that can be enjoyed by one man or one set of men at the 
cost of a loss of freedom to others. When we speak of freedom 
as something to be so highly prized, we mean a positive 
power or capacity of doing or enjoying something worth 
doing or enjoying, and that, too, something that we do or 
enjoy in common with others. We mean by it a power which 
each man exercises through the help or security given him 
his fcllow-mcn, and which he in turn helps to secure for 
cm. When we measure the progress of a society by its 
growth in freedom, we measure it by the increasing develop¬ 
ment and cxCTcise on the whole of those powers of contri- 
uting to social good with which wc believe the members of 
t e society to be endowed; in short, by the greater power 
on t e part of the citizens as a body to make the most and 
est of themselves. Thus, though of course there can be no 
Ircedom among men who act not willingly but under 
compulsion, yet on the other hand the mere removal of 
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them into a state compatible with the free development of 
the human faculties? No one considering the facts can have 
any doubt as to the answer to this question. Left to itself, 
or to the operation of casual benevolence, a degraded 
population perpetuates and increases itself. Read any of the 
authorised accounts, given before royal or parliamentary 
commissions, of the state of the labourers, especially of the 
women and children, as they were in our great industries 
before the law was first brought to bear on them, and before 
freedom of contract was first interfered with in them. Ask 
yourself what chance there was ofa generation, bom and bred 
under such conditions, ever contracting itself out of them. 

Works of T. H. Green, cd. by R. L. Nettleship, 
voL in (1888), pp. 370-6. 


87. HERBERT SPENCER: The Coming Shcerjr 

(.884) 

[Herbert Spencer (1830-1905} war (be popular philosopher of the 
STMt scientific movements of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
His belief in the process of evolution produced a highly individualist 
theory of government which stood in sharp contrast to that of T. H. 
Green (No. 86).] 

The extension of this policy (of interference), causing 
extension of corresponding ideas, fosters everywhere the tacit 
assumption that Government should step in whenever 
anything is not going right. ‘Surely you would not have this 
misery continue?’ exclaims some one, if you bint a demurrer 
to much that is now being said and done. Observe what is 
implied by this exclamation. It takes for granted, first, that 
all sufiering ought to be prevented, which is not true; much 
suffering is curative, and prevention of it is prevention of 
a remedy. In the second place, it takes for granted that every 
evil can be removed; the truth being that with the existing 
defects of human nature, many evils can only be thrust out 
of one place or form into another place or form—often being 
increased by the change. The exclamation also implies the 
unhesitating belief, here cspcdally concerning us, that evils 
of all kinds should be dealt with by the State. There does not 
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the goal of social cfTort, we shall see that freedom of contract, 
freedom in all the forms of doing what one will with one s 
own, is valuable only as a means to an end. That end is 
what I call freedom in the positive sense: in other words, 
the liberation of the powers of all men equally for contribu¬ 
tions to a common good. No one has a right to do what he 
will with his own in such a way as to contravene this end. 
It is only through the guarantee which society gives him 
that he has property at all, or, strictly speaking, any right 
to his possessions. This guarantee is founded on a sense of 
common interest. Every one has an interest in securing to 
every one else the free use and enjoyment and disposal of 
his possessions, so long as that freedom on the part of one 
does not interfere with a like freedom on the part of others, 
because such freedom contributes to that equal development 
of the faculties of all which is the highest good for all. This is 
the true and the onlyjustification of rights of property. . . • 

Our modem legislation then with reference to labour, and 
education, and health, involving as it does manifold inter¬ 
ference with freedom of contract, is justified on the ground 
that it is the business of the state, not indeed directly to 
promote moral goodness, for that, from the very nature of 
moral goodness, it cannot do, but to maintain the conditions 
without which a free exercise of the human faculties is 
impassible. . . . 

Now we shall probably all agree that a society in which 
the public health was duly protected, and necessary educa¬ 
tion duly provided for, by the spontaneous action of indi¬ 
viduals, was in a higher condition than one in which the 
compulsion of law was needed to secure these ends. But we 
must take men as we find them. Until such a condition of 
Mcicty is reached, it is the business of the state to take the 
best security it can for the young citizens' growing up in 
such health and with so much knowledge as is necessary for 
their real freedom. . . 

And the question is whether without these laws the 
suffenng classes could have been delivered quickly or slowly 
from the condition they were in. Could the enlightened 
self-interest or benevolence of individuals, working under a 
system of unlimited freedom of contract, have ever brought 
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to generation, work evils far greater and less remediable; 
since, vast and complex and possessed of all the resources, 
the administrative organisation once developed and consoli¬ 
dated, must become irresistible. . . . 

It would need but a war with an adjacent society, or some 
internal discontent demanding forcible suppression, to at 
once transform a socialistic administration into a grinding 
tyranny like that of ancient Peru; under which the mass of 
the people, controlled by grades of officials, and leading 
lives that were inspected out-of-dooR and in-doors, laboured 
for the support of the organisation which regulated them, 
and were left with but a bare subsistence for themselves. . , . 

The foregoing discussions have, 1 think, shown that the 
dictates of utility, and, consequently, the proper actions of 
governments, are not to be settled by inspection of facts on 
the surface, and acceptance of their prima fade meanings; 
but are to be settled by reference to, and deduction from, 
fundamental facts. The fundamental facts to which all 
rational judgments of utility must go back, are the facts 
that life consists in, and is maintained by, certain activities; 
and that among men in a society, these activities, necessarily 
becoming mutually limited, are to be carried on by each 
within the limits thence arising, and not carried on beyond 
those limits; the maintenance of the limits becoming, by 
consequence, the function of the agency which regulates 
society. If each, having freedom to use his powers up to the 
bounds fixed by the like freedom of others, obtains from his 
fellow-men as much for his services as they find them worth 
in comparison with the services of othen—if contracts 
uniformly fulfilled bring to each the share thus determined, 
and he is left secure in person and possessions to satisfy his 
wants with the proceeds; then there is maintained the vital 
principle alike of Individual life and of social life. Further, 
there is maintained the vital principle of social progress; 
inasmuch as, under such conditions, the individuab of most 
worth will prosper and multiply more than those of less 
worth. So that utility, not as empirically estimated but as 
rationally determined, enjoins this maintenance of individual 
rights; and, by implication, negatives any coune which 
traverses them. 
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occur the inquiry whether there arc at work other agencies 
capable of dealing with evils, and whether the evils in question 
may not be among those which arc best dealt with by these 
other agencies. And obviously, the more numerous govern¬ 
mental interventions become, the more confirmed does this 
habit of thought grow, and the more loud and perpetual the 
demands for intervention. . . . 

But the governing agency would be a master which he 
and others made and kept constantly in check; and one 
which therefore would not control him or others more than 
was needful for the benefit of each and all. 

To which reply the first rejoinder is that, even if so, each 
member of the community as an individual would be a 
slave to the community as a whole. Such a relation has 
habitually existed in militant communities, even under 
quasi-popular forms of government. In ancient Greece the 
accepted principle was that the citizen belonged neither to 
himself nor to his family, but belonged to his city—the city 
being with the Greek equivalent to the community. And 
diis doctrine, proper to a state of constant warfare, is a 
doctrine which socialism unawares re-introduces into a 
purely industrial. The services of each 
will belong to the aggregate of all; and for these services, 
Kich returns will be given as the authorities think proper. 
So that even if the administration is of the beneficent kind 
intended to be secured, slavery, however mild, must be the 
outcome of the arrangement. 

A second rejoinder is that the administration will presently 
become not of the intended kind, and that the slavery will 
not be mild. The socialbt speculation is vitiated by an 
^sumption like that which vitiates the speculations of the 
pracucal’ politician. It is assumed that officialism will work 
as it is intended to work, which it never does. The machinery 
0 Communism, like existing social machinery, has to be 
rame (^t of existing human nature; and the defects of 
existing human nature will generate in the one the same 
evi s as m the other. The love of power, the selfishness, the 
mjusuce, the untruthfulness, which often in comparatively 
s ort Ume bring private organisations to disaster, will 
mevita y, where their effects accumulate from generation 
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88 . D. G. RITCHIE: The Principles 
of Slate Interference 
{1891) 

[D. G. Ritchie (1853-1903) was a Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 
1878-94, and then Professor ^ Logic and Metaphysics at St. Andrews 
University until his death.] 

Underlying all these traditions and prejudices there is 
a particular metaphysical theory—a metaphysical theory 
which takes hold of those persons especially who are fondest 
of abjuring all metaphysics; and the disease is in their case 
the more dangerous since they do not know when they have 
it. The chief symptom of this metaphysical complaint is the 
belief in the abstract individual. The individual is thought 
of, at least spoken of, as if he had a meaning and significance 
apart from his surroundings and apart from his relations 
to the community of which he is a member. It may be 
quite true that the significance of the individual is not 
exhausted by his relations to any given set of surround¬ 
ings; but apart from all these he is a mere abstraction— 
a logical ghost, a metaphysical spectre, which haunts the 
habitations of those who have derided metaphysics. 'Die 
individual, apart from all relations to a community, is a 
negation. You can say nothing about him, or rather it, 
except that it is not any other individual. Now, along with 
this negative and abstract view of the individual there goes, 
as counterpart, the way of looking at the ^ State as an 
opposing element to the individual. The individual and the 
State are put over against one another. Their relation is 
regarded as one merely of antithesis. Of course, this is a 
point of view which wc can take, and quite rightly for certain 
purposes; but it is only one point of view. It cxprcss« ® 
partial truth; and a partial truth, if accepted as the whole 
truth, is always a falsehood. Such a conception is. in any 
case, quite inadequate as a basis for any profitable discussion 
of the duties of Government. 

It is this theory of the individual which underlies MiU s 
famous book on Liberty. Mill, and all those who take up his 
attitude towards the State, seem to assume that all power 
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Here, then, we reach the ultimate interdict against 
meddling legislation. Reduced to its lowest terms, every 
proposal to interfere with dtizens’ activities further than 
by enforcing their mutual limitations, is a proposal to 
improve life by breaking through the fundamental conditions 
to life. When some arc prevented from buying beer that 
others may be prevented from getting drunk, those who 
make the law assume that more good than evil will result 
from interference with the normal relation between conduct 
and consequences, alike in the few ill-regulatcd and the 
many well-regulated. A government which takes fractions 
of the incomes of multitudinous people, for the purpose of 
sending to the colonies some who have not prospered here, 
or for building better industrial dwellings, or for making 
public libraries and public museums, etc., takes for granted 
that, not only proximatcly but ultimately, increased general 
happiness will result from transgressing the essential require¬ 
ment to general happiness—the requirement that each shall 
enjoy all those means to happiness which his actions, carried 
on without aggression, have brought him. In other cases we 
do not thus let the immediate blind us to the remote. When 
asserting the sacredness of property against a private 
transgressor, we do not ask whether the benefit to a hungry 
man who takes bread from a baker’s shop, is or is not 
greater than the injury inflicted on the baker: we consider, 
not the special effects, but the general effects which arise if 
property is insecure. But when the State exacts further 
amounts from citizens, or further restrains their liberties, we 
consider only the direct and proximate effects, and ignore 
the indirect and distant effects which are caused when these 
mvasions of individual rights are continually multiplied. 
We do not see that by accumulated small infractions of them, 
t c vital conditions to life, individual and social, come to 
be so imperfectly fulfilled that the life decays. 

Herbert Spencer, Man versus The Slate 
(1909), pp. 27-90. 
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to be most xiseful must be centralised.’ Secondly, there are 
many matters which can more easily be taken in hand than 
others by the State as at present constituted. Thus the means 
of communication and locomotion can in every civilised 
country be easily nationalised or municipalised, where this 
has not been done already. With regard to productive 
industries, there may appear greater difficulty. But the pro¬ 
cess now going on by which the individual capitalist more 
and more gives place to enormous joint-stock enterprises, 
worked by salaried managers, this tendency of capital to 
become ‘impersonal,* is making the transition to manage¬ 
ment by government (central or local) very much more 
simple, and very much more necessary, than in the days of 
small industries, before the ‘industrial revolution’ began. 
The State will not so much displace individual enterprise, 
as substitute for the irresponsible company or ‘trust’ the 
responsible public corporation. Thirdly, and lastly, be it 
observed that the arguments used against ‘government’ 
action, where the government is entirely or mainly in the 
hands of a ruling class or caste, exercising wisely or unwisely 
a paternal or ‘grandmotherly’ authority—such arguments 
lose their force just in proportion as government becomes 
more and more genuinely the government of the people by 
the people themselves. The explicit recognition of popular 
sovereignty tends to abolish the antithesis between the Man 
and ‘the State.’ The State becomes, not ‘T indeed, but 
‘we.’ The main reason for desiring more State action is^ in 
order to give the individual a greater chance of developing 
all his activities in a healthy way. The State and the indi¬ 
vidual are not sides of an antithesb between which we must 
choose; and it is possible, though, like all great things, 
difficult for a democracy to construct a strong and vigorous 
State, and thereby to foster a strong and vigorous 
indiriduality, not selfish nor isolated, but finding its truMt 
welfare in the welfare of the community. Mr. Spencer t^es 
up the formula ‘from status to contract’ as a complete 
philosophy of history. Is there not wanting a third and 
■ higher stage in which there shaU be at once order and pro¬ 
gress, cohesion and liberty, sodalistic—but, therefore, render¬ 
ing possible the highest development of all such individuality 
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gained by the State is so much taken from the individual; 
and conversely, that all power gained by the individual is 
gained at the expense of the State. Now this is to treat the 
two elements, power of the State and power (or liberty) of 
the individual, as if they formed the debit and credit sides 
of an account book; it is to make them like two heaps of a 
fixed number of stones, to neither of which you can add 
without taking from the other. It is to apply a mere quanti¬ 
tative conception in politics, as if that were an adequate 
‘category’ in such matters. The same thing is done when 
society is spoken of as merely ‘an aggregate of individuals. 
The citizen of a State, the member of a society of any sort, 
even an artificial or temporary association, docs not stand 
in the same relation to the whole that one number docs to a 
scries of numbers, or that one stone docs to a heap of stones. 
Even ordinary language shows us this. We feel it to be a more 
adequate expression to say that the citizen is a member of 
the body politic, than to call him merely a unit in a political 
aggregate. ... 

Life Mr. Spencer defines as adaptation of the individual 
to his environment; but, unless the individual manages 
likewise to adapt his environment to himself, the definition 
would be more applicable to death. 

It must not be supposed that we wish to blind ourselves 
to the many real di^culties and objections which there are 
in the way of remedying and preventing evils by direct 
State action. If assured that the end is good, we must see 
that the means arc suffident and necessary, and we must be 
prepared to count the cost. But, admitting the real difficulties, 
we must not allow imaginary difficulties to block the way. 
In the first place, as already said, State action does not 
necessarily imply the direct acrion of the central government. 
Many things may be undertaken by local bodies which it 
would be unwise to put under the control of officials at a 
distance. ‘Municipalisation’ is, in many cases, a much better 

cry than ‘Nationalisation.’ ^periments may also be more 
safely tried in small than in large areas, and local bodies 
may profit by each other’s experience. Diffusion of power 
may well be combined with concentration of information. 
‘Power,’ says J. S. Mill, 'may be localised, but knowledge 
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SO the old limited conception of the task of Liberalism must 
always advance. . . . Wc must fearlessly face as our first, 
though not our only question. What is a free Englishman 
to-day? If we answer this question faithfully, we sh^ recog¬ 
nise that it comprises many elements of real liberty and 
opportunity which have not been won for the people as a 
whole. Is a man free who has not equal opportunity with 
his fellows of such access to all material and moral means 
of personal development and work as shall contribute to 
his own welfare and that of his society? Such equal oppor¬ 
tunity at least implies an equal access to the use of his native 
land as a workplace and a home, such mobility as will 
enable him to dispose of his personal energies to the best 
advantage, easy access to that factor of capital or credit 
which modern industry recognises as essential to economic 
independence, and to whatever new form of industrial 
power, electric or other, may be needed to co-operate with 
human efforts. A man is not really free for purposes of self- 
development in life and work who is not adequately provided 
in all these respects, and no small part of constructive 
Liberalism must be devoted to the attainment of these equal 
opportunities. , > 

But all such distinctively economic liberties are evidently 
barren unless accompanied by a far more adequate realisa¬ 
tion of spiritual and intellectual opportunity than is contained 
in our miserably meagre conception of popular education. 
For education in the large meaning of the term is the 
opportunity of opportunities, and the virtual denial to the 
majority of the people of any real share of the spiritual 
kingdom which is rightly theirs must remain for all true 
Liberals an incessant challenge to their elcrncntary sense 
of justice, as well as the most obvious impediment Mth to 
the achievement and the utilisation of every oth« clement 
of personal liberty. It is this truth that ako underlies me 
great struggle against militarism and impenahsni ^luch 
assumes so many shapes upon the stage of politics, and which, 
driven to the last resort, will always be disclosed as the 
antagonism between physical and moral force, as t e 
guardian and promoter of civilisation, 'nie 
interpretation and realisation of moral and intcUcctuai 
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as constitutes an element in well-being? Perhaps then 
Radicalism is not turning back to an effete Toryism, but 
advancing to a further and positive form, leaving to the 
Tories and the old Whigs and to Mr. Spencer the worn-out 
and cast-off creed of its ovm immaturity. 

D. G. Ritchie, .(1902). 

pp. II-I2, 62-5. 


89. J. A. HOBSON: The Crisis of Liberalism 

(1909) 

[J. A. Hobson (185&-194Q) w»s a prolific writer on political and 
economic subjects. His most famous work was Impetialitm (No. J ii), huL 
in his economic writings, he also anticipated parts of the work of J. M. 
Keynes.] 

The Liberals of this country as a party never committed 
themselves either to the theory or the policy of this narrow 
‘laissez-faire’ individualism; they never conceived liberty 
as something limited in quantity, or purely negative in 
character. But it is true that they tended to lay an excessive 
emphasis upon the aspect of liberty which consists in absence 
of restraint, as compared with the other aspect which 
consists in presence of opportunity; and it is this tendency, 
still lingering in the mind of the Liberal Party, that to-day 
checks its energy and blurs its vision. A more constructive 
and a more evolutionary idea of liberty is needed to give 
the necessary elan de vie to the movement; and every 
cause of liberation, individual, class, sex, and national, 
must be recharged with the fresh enthusiasm of this fuller 
faith. 

Liberalism will probably retain its distinction from 
Socialism, in taking for its chief test of policy the freedom of 
the individual citizen rather than the strength of the State, 
though the antagonism of the two standpoints may tend to 
disappear in the light of progressive experience. But it will 
justify itself by two great enlargements of its liberative 
functions. In seeking to realise liberty for the individual 
citizen as ‘equality of opportunity’ it will recognise that, as 
the area and nature of opportunities arc constantly shifting. 
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there were they would not cease to be matter of concern to 
othen. The common good includes the good of every member 
of the community, and the injury which a man inflicts upon 
himself is matter of common concern, even apart from any 
ulterior effect upon others. If we refrain from coercing a 
man for his o^vn good, it is not because his good is indifferent 
to us, but because it cannot be furthered by coercion. The 
difficulty is founded on the nature of the good itself, which 
on its personal side depends on the spontaneous flow of feeling 
checked and guided not by external restraint but by rational 
self-control. To try to form character by coercion is to destroy 
it in the making. Personality is not built up from without 
but grows from within, and the function of the outer order 
is not to create it, but to provide for it the most suitable 
conditions of growth. Thus, to the common question whether 
it is possible to make men good by Act of Parliament, the 
reply is that it is not possible to compel morality, because 
morality is the act or character of a free agent, but that it is 
possible to create the conditions under which morality can 
develop, and among these not the least important is freedom 
from compulsion by others. ... 

^Vhcre, then, is the sphere of compulsion, and what is its 
value? The reply is that compulsion is of value where out¬ 
ward conformity is of value, and this may be in any case 
>vherc the non-coafonnity of one wrecks the purpose of 
othen. Wc have already remarked that liberty itself only 
rests upon restraint. Thus a religious body is not, properly 
speaking, free to march in proccsion through the sheets 
unless people of a different rcUgion arc restrained from 
pelting the procession vnth ston« and pursuing it wth 
insolence. We restrain them from disorder not to teach them 
the genuine spirit of religion, which they will not learn in 
the police court, but to secure to the other party the ng t 
of worship unmolested. The enforced restraint has its value 
in the action that it sets free. But we may not only restrain 
one man from obstructing another—and the extent to w i 
we do this is the measure of the freedom we mamtam—but 
we may also restrain him from obstructing the general wtu; 
and this we have to do whenever uniformity is aec^apr to 
the end which the general wiU has in view. The majonty ol 
L.T .—13 
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liberty for the people as the most urgent and fruitful of all 
tasks of Liberalism, though standing first in order of import¬ 
ance, cannot, however, be detached in political endeavour 
from the other more material liberties. It is the peril, as it is 
the glory, of Liberalism that it is required to drive several 
teams abreast along the road of progress. 

Finally, though Liberals must ever insist that each enlarge¬ 
ment of the authority and functions of the State must justify 
itself as an enlargement of personal liberty, interfering with 
individuals only in order to set free new and larger oppor¬ 
tunities, there need remain in Liberalism no relics of that 
positive hostility to public methods of co-operation which 
crippled the old Radicalism. When society is confronted, as 
it sometimes will be, by a breakdown of competition and a 
choice between private monopoly and public enterprise, no 
theoretic objections to the State can be permitted to militate 
against public safety. 

J. A. Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism (1909), 
pp. 99.5. 


90. L. T. HOBHOUSE: Liberalism 
(1911) 

[L. T. Hobhouse (1864-1939) was a philosopher and journalist. He 
was associated with the Maneheiter Guardum for most of his working life, 
but was also the Martin White Professor of Sociology at the Univenity 
of London, 1907-29.] 

For the moment we have only to deal with those actions 
of State which compel all citizens, or all whom they concern, 
to fall in with them and allow of no divergence. This kind 
of coercion tends to Increase. Is its extension necessarily an 
encroachment upon liberty, or are the elements of value 
secured by collective control distinct from the elements of 
value secured by individual chcnce, so that within due limits 
each may develop side by adtf 

already declined to solve the problem by applying 
Mill s distinction between self-regarding and other-regarding 
actions, first because there are no actions which may not 
directly or indirectly affect others, secondly because even if 
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observance. The sphere of liberty is the sphere of growth 
itself. There is no true opposition between liberty as such 
and control as such, for every liberty rests on a corresponding 
act of control. The true opposition is between the control 
that cramps the penonal life and the spiritual order, and the 
control that is aimed at securing the external and material 
conditions of their free and unimpeded development. 

L. T. Hohhome, Ldberalism (1911), pp- I 42 - 7 - 


2. THE EXTENSION OF DEMOCRACY 

91. HERBERT SAMUEL: 

(1902) 

For how can there be true self-government if restrictions, 
whether formal or informal, written or unwritten, are allowed 
to limit the people’s free choice of their representatives? 
What liberty of election is there when all men of small 
income, however able, upright and earnest, however closely 
their convictions may tally with those of the electors, are 
barred from candidature; when political associations are 
compelled to seek their candidates within a small circle of 
rich men, and to accept—notoriously a frequent case- 
some dilettante politician, some landowner or capitalist 
whose views on important points are not their own, some 
questionable financier or some lawyer more ambitious than 
reliable, solely because there is no other available member 
of their party who possesses the necessary means? What 
hope is there of adequate social reform when the Lower 
Chamber is so composed that it can only approach industnal 
questions from the outside and never from the inside, can 
only know the needs of the people by information at second¬ 
hand and never learn them by actual experience; when a 
class spirit pervades it, leading it to deal with progressive 
legislation like an unwilling servant, idle whenever the 
master’s eye is not on him, careless of details, obeying rather 
the letter than the spirit of the orders he has received. And 
finally, what freedom of career is there when this road is 
closed; when the poor man, however capable, sees the higher 
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employers in a trade we may suppose would be willing to 
adopt certain precautions for the health or safety of their 
workers, to lower houn or to raise the rate of wages. They 
are unable to do so, however, as long as a minority, perhaps 
as long as a single employer, stands out. He would beat them 
in competition if they were voluntarily to undertake expenses 
from which he is free. In this case, the will of a minority, 
possibly the will of one man, thwarts that of the remainder. 
It coerces them, indirectly, but quite as effectively as if he 
were their master. If they, by combination, can coerce him 
no principle of liberty is violated. It is coercion against 
coercion, differing possibly in form and method, but not 
in principle or in spirit. Further, if the community as a whole 
sympathizes with the one side rather than with the other, it 
can reasonably bring the law into play. Its object is not the 
moral education of the recusant individuals. Its object is to 
secure certain conditions which it believes necessary for the 
welfare of its members, and which can only be secured by 
an enforced uniformity. 

It appears, then, that the true distinction is not between 
self-regarding and other-regarding actions, but between 
coercive and non-coercive actions. The function of State 
coercion is to override individual coercion, and, of course, 
coercion exercised by any association of individuals within 
the State. It is by this means that it maintains liberty of 
expression, security of persons and properly, genuine freedom 
of contract, the rights of public meeting and association, and 
finally its own power to cany out common objects undefeated 
by the recalcitrance of individual members. Undoubtedly 
it endows both individuals and associations with powers as 
well as wth rights. But over these powers it must exercise 
supervision in the interests of equal justice. Just as compulsion 
failed in the sphere of liberty, the sphere of spiritual growth, 
by the mere absence of supervisory restriction, men are able 
directly or indirectly to put constraint on one another. This 
IS why there is no intrinsic and inevitable conflict between 
liberty and compulsion, but at bottom a mutual need. The 
object of compulsion is to secure the most favourable 
external conditions of inward growth and happiness so far 
as these conditions depend on combined action and uniform 
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Up to the contempt of the country as bunglers and impostors. 
And what is the sequel to that? What are they hoping and 
praying for in their Primrose lodge and tariff reform camp 
meetings? It is this, that the House of Lords by these tactics 
will set Protection on its feet again, and drive the electors in 
a fit of disgust back into the fold where for twenty long years 
they have been shepherded and fleeced. That is the game, 
and it may be exceedingly clever; but there is one thing I 
have learned in my Parliamentary experience ... it is not 
cleverness which pays in the long run. The people of this 
country are a straightforward people. They like honesty and 
straightforwardness of purpose. TTicy may laugh at it and 
they may be amused by it and they may in a sense admire it, 
but they do not like cleverness! You may be too clever by 
half. Sir, they are reckotung without their host. There is 
one thing they have overlooked. His Majesty’s Government 
have no intention to play the part referred to them in this 
nice little game, and when I hear those gusts of mirthless 
laughter arising from the Opposition benches whenever the 
question of the House of Lords is referred to, I feel sorry that 
the relics of a once great and respectable^ party, as the 
Conservative party was, are so engulfed in their P*tty 
tactics, so deluded by the flippant habit of mind which has 
become popular among them, as to be totally oblivious to 
the gravity of the issue which stands at their door. 

I am addressing you to-night under a deep sen^ o 
responsibility; for the very existence of Liberalism as a force 
in the State and as an instrument of progress in the Umes to 
come depends upon the outcome of the struggle upon w ic 
we are now embarking. If there is to be no place for 
respecting Liberalism in this country, if Libera^m with th 
country behind it cannot enforce its policy, then is it no 
better that we should go down in the assertion of our ngnts 
rather than linger on as a shadow of a Government, strong, 
perhaps, in numbers, strong, perhaps, also it may e, i 
good intentions, but withal without authority or power. i 
ask you now to turn to the constitutional issue invo ye i 
this controversy. And I wiU teU you at once that, in my 
opinion, the Lords have abused their powers wthin the 
Constitution, and that in asogning to them their prop 
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positions in the State arbitrarily denied to him, when the 
nation Mindly repulses from the Parliament and from the 
Ministry all talent that is not combined with wealth? The 
House of Commons is the most conspicuous theatre of public 
action, and gives the widest scope for useful work. To enter 
it is one of the most honourable ambitions that a British 
subject can form. An injustice is done to the majority of 
the nation, if its doors, opened wide to the rich, are left 
scarcely ajar for the poor. 

Such are the grave abuses that attach to the present system 
and such the reasons that lead Liberals to demand the grant 
of a moderate salary to Members of Parliament, together 
with the payment of the official expenses of elections from 
public funds. 

Herbert Samuel, Uberalism (1903), pp- 9^'5- 


93 . Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Speech to the National Liberal Federation at Plymouth, 

7 June 1907 

[‘The quarrel' had resulted from the tactics of the House of Lords 
during the first eighteen months of the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry’s 
life. In 1906 an Education Bill and a Plural Voting Bill had been killed 
in the Lords, and in 1907 four land reform bills had been cither mutilated 
or destroyed.] 

The quarrel was forced upon us, and it is because we arc 
in earnest about our legislation and Intend to find a way of 
getting it through, and because we do not regard politics as a 
mere game played for the amusement of two parties in the 
that we propose to bring this matter to a serious and 
decisive test. And remember another thing; these successive 
blows at the authority of the House of Commons, directed 
though they were at particular measures, were part of the 
general scheme for discrediting—not this Government, that 
was a small affair—but discrediting any Liberal Government, 
and impressing the country with the view that a Liberal 
Ministry, be it ever so powerful, ever so united, is impotent 
to carry its measures. You observe the brilliant idea. They 
first make our work wcU-nigh impossible and then hold us 
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93. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE: Speech at 
Newcastle, 9 October 1909 

[The ‘Bill’ was the Finance BUI, the Lloyd George Budget of 1909, 
which was to be rejected by the House of Lords on its second reading on 
30 November 1909.] 

Well, now, we are going to send the Bill up—-all the taxes 
or none. What wll the Lords do? I tell you frankly it is a 
matter which concerns them far more than it concerns us.... 

But still this is the great Constitutional party, and if 
there is one thing more than another better established 
about the British Constitution it is this, that the Commons, 
the Commons alone, have the complete control of supply 
and ways and means; and what our fathers established through 
centuries of struggle and of strife—even of bloodshed—we 
are not going to be traitors to. 

Who talks about altering or meddling with the Constitu¬ 
tion? The Constitutional party—the great Constitutional 
party. As long as the Constitution gave rank and possession 
and power to the Lords it was not to be interfered with. As 
long as it secured even their sports from intrusion and made 
interference with them a crime; as long as the Constitution 
enforced royalties and ground rents and fees and premiunis 
and fines, and all the black retinue of exaction; as long as it 
showered writs and summonses and injunctions and dis¬ 
tresses and warrants to enforce them, then the Constitution 
was inviolate. It was something that was put in the same 
category as religion, that no man should touch with rude 
hands, something that the chivalry of the nation ought to 
range itself in defence of. But the moment the Constitution 
looks round; the moment the Constitution begins to discowr 
that there are milUons of people outside park gates who 
need attention, then the Constitution is to be tom to 
pieces. 

Let them realise what they are doing. They are forcing a 
revolution, and they will get it. The Lords may decree a 
revolution, but the people wiU direct it. If they begin, issues 
wll be raised that they litUe dream of. Questions will be 
asked which are now whispered in humble voices, an 
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place, as it is our purpose to do—and a very good, useful, 
and honourable place it is—so far from attacking the 
Constitution or setting up a revolution, it is we who arc 
defending, it is the Lords who arc straining the Constitution. 
Remember that we are forced into this struggle by the cir¬ 
cumstances which surround and confront us; it is the climax 
of a series of attacks upon the rights and liberties of the Com¬ 
mons. Therefore, if the immediate causes of the deadlock and 
confusion were withdrawn, we should none the less be bound 
to go forward. What is the doctrine of the Constitution? 
That doctrine is not as you might infer from the action of 
the peers, it is not that there arc two Chambers exercising 
co-ordinate authority and equal powers. The peers them¬ 
selves put forward no such claim. In terms they admit the 
predominance of the House of Commons, although their 
practice at times belies their profusion. The last word, the 
ultimate supremacy, rests with the House of Commons. 
That is the accepted constitutional doctrine, and what we 
have to do is to see that the relations between the ttvo Houses 
are so arranged as to define the limits within which the power 
which the Constitution has conferred upon the Lords may 
be properly exercised. ... We must give the House of 
Lords to undentand that, whilst we arc perfectly ready to 
le^slate with due deliberation and give every weight to their 
representations, the British people must be masters in their 
own house. . . . Above all things, remember, as you go into 
this struggle, that the greatest instrument of liberty, justice, 
and progress in this world is in your keeping and that it is 
youis to see that the efficiency of this great instrument of 
Parliamentary Government is not soiled and blunted any 
longer in the misuse to which it has been subjected. 

The Times, 8 June 1907. 
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levying of taxation. In the second place we have the claim 
of the same House, a body which cannot itself be dissolved, 
to compel a dissolution of the popular Chamber. And, 
lastly, as a consequence and a corollary of the other two, 
we have the assertion of its power to make or unmake the 
Executive Government of the Crown. Every one of these 
revolutionary pretensions we shall withstand for all we are 
worth. The result is what at first sight seems rather like a 
paradox. We, the progressive party, find ourselves here 
to-day, in the first place, occupying Conservative and con¬ 
stitutional ground, defending the liberties which have been 
transmitted to us from the past against invasions and usurpa¬ 
tions which have for the first time received the official 
countenance of the Tory party. What has been done once 
niay be done again. I do not say that it will be. But I do say 
this, that it becomes our first duty to take effective steps to 
make its recurrence impossible. We shall therefore demand 
authority from the electorate to translate the ancient and 
unwritten usage into an Act of Parliament, and to place 
tipon the Statute-book the recognition, explicit and complete, 
of the settled doctrine of our Constitution, that it is beyond 
the province of the House of Lords to meddle in^ any 
tvay, to any degree, or for any purpose, with our national 
finance. ... 

So far we arc on the defensive. But at the same time 
and by the same action the House of Lords has not indeed 
raised but has hurried on a larger issue still. I tell you quite 
plainly and I tell my fellow-countrymen outside that 
neither I nor any other Liberal Minister supported by a 
majority in the House of Commons is going to submit again 
to the rebuffs and the humiliations of the last four y«rs. 
We shall not assume office, and we shall not hold office, 
unless we can secure the safeguards which experience shows 
ns to be necessary for the legislative utility and honour of 
the party of progress. ... I myself, and I believe a large 
majority of the Liberal parly, arc in favour of what is called 
a bicameral system. I sec nothing inconsistent wi 
democratic principle or practice in a Second Cham ^ 
such. On the contrary, I sec much practical advantage that 
might result from the existence side by side with the House 
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answers will be demanded then with authority. The question 
will be asked whether five hundred men, ordinary men 
chosen accidentally from among the unemployed, should 
override the judgement of millions of people who are engaged 
in the industry which makes the wealth of the country. 

That is one question. Another will be, Who ordained that 
a few should have the land of Britain as a perquisite? Who 
made ten thousand people owners of the soil, and the rest 
of us trespassers in the land of our birth? Who is it who is 
responsible for the scheme of things whereby one man is 
engaged through life in grinding labour to win a bare and 
precarious subsistence for himself, and when at the end of 
his days, he claims at the hands of the community he served 
a poor pension of eight pence a day, he can only get it 
through a revolution; and another man who does not toil 
receives every hour of the day, every hour of the night while 
he slumbers, more than his poor neighbour receives in a 
whole year of toil? Where did the table of that law come from? 
Whose finger inscribed it? These are the questions that will 
be asked. 

D. Lloyd George, Belter Times (1910), pp. I 73 * 3 ' 


94. H. H. ASQUITH: Speech at the Albert Hall, 

10 December 1909 

The immediate, the actively provoking cause of what is 
nghtly called a constitutional crisis is the entirely new claim 
put forward by the House of Lords, not only to meddle 
with, but, in effect, to control and to mould our national 
finances. . . . This year, by one stroke, they have taken 
upon themselves to shatter the whole fabric of the year’s 
taxation. This, I repeat, is a new and entirely unexpected 
danger to popular liberties. Two years ago it was as un¬ 
dreamt of as would have been, as it is to-day, the revival 
by an arbitrary Minister of the veto of the Crown. . . . 

We are indeed . . . suddenly confronted with no less 
than three constitutional innovations. In the first place we 
have the claim of the Upper House, not as an archaic legal 
survival, but as a living and effective right, to control the 
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Westminster men who will have the power not merely of 
proposing and debating, but of making laws. The will of 
the people, as deliberately expressed by their elected repre¬ 
sentatives, must, within the limits of a single Parliament, 
be made effective. 

H. H. Asquith, The Three Capital Issues. 
A speech .... 10 December 1909 
(Liberal Publication Dept.). 


95. L. T. HOBHOUSEriiirra/irm 

(' 9 ”) 

Thus individuals will contribute to the social will in very 
varying degrees, but the democratic thesis is that the foma- 
tion of such a will, that is, in effect, the extension of intelligent 
interest in all manner of public thin^, is in itself a good, and 
more than that, it is a condition qualifying other good things. 
Now the extension of interest is not to be created by 
democratic forms of government, and if it neither exists 
nor can be brought into existence, democracy remains an 
empty form and may even be worse than useless. On the 
other hand, where the capacity exists the establbhment of 
responsible government is the first condition of its develop¬ 
ment. Even so, it is not the sole condition. The modern 
State is a vast and complex organism. The individual voter 
feels himself lost among the millions. He is imperfect y 
acquainted with the devious issues and large problems 
day, and is sensible how little his solitary vote can affect 
their decision. What he needs to give him support and 
direction is organisation with his neighbours and ic ow- 
workers. He can understand, for example, the affairs of Ins 
trade union, or, again, of his chapel. They are near to him. 
They affect him, and he feels that he can affect them. 
Through these interests, again, he comes into tone wi i 
vdder questions—with a Factory Bill or an Education i 
and in dealing with these questions he wnll now act as one 
of an organised body whose combined voting strengt wi 
he no negligible quantity. Responsibility comes „ 

him, and to bring home responsibility b the problem o 
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of Commons of a body, not, indeed, of co-ordinate authority, 
but suitable in its numbers and by its composition to exercise 
impartially in regard to our ordinary legislation the powers 
of revision, amendment, fuller deliberation, and, subject to 
proper safeguards, of delay. . . . Those are both useful and 
dignified functions. Yes, gentlemen, but we have got to 
deal with a present and an immediate necessity. . . . Our 
present position gives us all the drawbacks, with few, if any, 
of the advantages of a Second Chamber. For what is our 
actual Second Chamber? It is a body which has no preten¬ 
sions or qualifications to be the organ or the interpreter of 
the popular will. It is a body in which one party in the 
State is in possession of a permanent and overwhelming 
majority. It is a body which, as experience has shown, in 
temper and in action is frankly and nakedly partisan. It is a 
body which does not attempt to exercise any kind of effective 
control over the legislation of the other House when its own 
party is in a majority there. It is a body which, when the 
conditions are reversed, however clear and emphatic the 
verdict of the country has been, sets itself to work to mutilate 
and to destroy democratic legislation, and even in these last 
da>^ it lays a usurping hand on democratic finance. That is a 
plain, literal, unvarnished picture of what everyone knows 
to be the fact. 

We are going to ask the country to give us authority to 
apply an effective remedy to these intolerable conditions. 
Here, again, what is to be done is to be done by Act of 
Parliament. The time for unwritten convention has un¬ 
happily gone by. We are not proposing the abolition of the 
House of Lords or setting up a Second Chamber, but we do 
^k, and we arc going to ask the electors to say, that the 
House of Lords shall be confined to the proper functions of 
a Second Chamber, which I enumerated to you a few mo¬ 
ments ago. The absolute veto which it at present possesses 
must go. The powers which it claims from time to time of, 
in effect, compelling us to choose between a dissolution and 
so far as legislative projects are concerned—legislative 
sterility that power must go also. The people, in future, 
when they elect a new House of Commons, must be able to 
feel, what they cannot feel now, that they arc sending to 
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them to book. So among ourselves does the press constantly 
represent public opinion to be one thing while the cold 
arithmetic of the polls conclusively declares it to be another. 
The ballot alone effectively liberates the quiet citizen from 
the tyranny of the shoutcr and the wire-puller. 

L. T. Hobhouse, TiScM/jjm (1911), pp- 231-5. 


3 . SOCIAL REFORM 

96. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 

Speech at Hengler’s Circus, Hull, 5 August 1885 

Everywhere the reforms to which the resolution has made 
reference are casting their shadows before; everywhere in 
the country I see a quickening of political life; cverysvherc 
there is discussion and hope and expectation. Gentlemen, 
it will be dangerous to disappoint that hope. It will be 
impossible to stifle that discussion; and if there are any 
people who imagine that the enfranchisement of two millions 
of citizens can have taken place, and that these men intend to 
make no use of the privilege which has been conferred upon 
them, they will have a rude awakening. They ate not wise 
men, they are not the true friends of the institutions of this 
country, who will not bring impartial minds to the considera¬ 
tion of the new problems that arc calling for solution. - . . 

I have always had a deep conviction that when t e 
people came to govern themselves, and when the clamour of 
vested interests and class privileges was overborne by the 
powerful voice of the whole nation, that then the social evils 
which disgrace our civilisation, and the wrongs which ave 
cried vainly for redress, would at last find a heanng and a 
remedy. ... I do not want you to think that I suggest to 
you that legislation can accomplish all that we desire, an 
above all, I would not lead you into wild and rcvolutionapr 
projects. . . . But, on the other hand, I want you "O* 
accept as final or as perfect, arrangements under which 
millions of your fellow-countrymen are subject to untold 
privations and misery, with the evidence all around them 
of accumulated wealth and unbounded luxury. • 
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government. The development of social interest—and that 
is democracy—depends not only on adult suffrage and the 
supremacy of the elected legislature, but on all the inter¬ 
mediate organisations which link the individual to the whole. 
This is one among tlie reasons why devolution and the revival 
of local government, at present crushed in this country by a 
centralised bureaucracy, arc of the essence of democratic 
progress. 

The success of democracy depends on the response of the 
voters to the opportunities given them. But, conversely, the 
opportunities must be given in order to call forth the response. 
The exercise of popular government is itself an education. 
In considering whether any class or sex or race should be 
brought into the circle of enfranchisement, the determining 
consideration is the response which that class or sex or race 
would be likely to make to the trust. Would it enter effectively 
into the questions of public life, or would it be so much passive 
voting material, wax in the hands of the less scrupulous 
politicians? The question b a fair one, but people arc too 
ready to answer it in the less favourable sense, on the ground 
of the actual indifference or ignorance which they find or 
think they find among the unenfranchised. They forget that 
in that regard enfranchbement itself may be preebely the 
stimulus needed to awaken interest, and ^vhile they are 
impressed with the danger of admitting ignorant and irre¬ 
sponsible, and perhaps corruptible voters to a voice in the 
government, they are apt to overlook the counterbalancing 
danger of leaving a section of the community outside the 
circle of civic responsibility. The actual work of government 
must affect, and also it must be affected by, its relation to 
all who live within the realm. To secure good adaptation it 
ought, I will not say to reflect, but at least to take account 
of, the dispositions and circumstances of every class in the 
population. If any one class b dumb, the result is that 
Government is to that extent uninformed. It is not merely 
that the interests of that class may suffer, but that, even 
wth the best will, mistakes may be made in handling it, 
because it cannot speak for itself. Officious spokesmen will 
pretend to represent its wews, and will obtain, perhaps, 
undue authority merely because there is no way of bringing 
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the mass of misery and destitution in our midst, co-existent 
as it is with the evidence of abundant wealth and teeming 
prosperity. It is a problem which some men would put aside 
by reference to the eternal laws of supply and demand, to 
the necessity of freedom of contrjuA, and to the sanctity of 
every private right of property. But, gentlemen, these phrases 
are the convenient cant of selfish wealth. . . . These are 
no answers to our questions. I quite understand the reason 
for timidity in dealing with this question so long as Govern¬ 
ment was merely the expression of the will of a prejudiced 
and limited few. . . . But now that we have a Government 
of the people by the people, we will go on and we will make 
it for every man his natural rights—his right to existence, 
and to a fair enjoyment of it. 1 shall be told tomorrow that 
this is Socialism. ... Of course, it is Socialism. The 
Poor-Law is Socialism. The Education Act is Socialism. 
The greater part of municipal work is Socialism, and 
kindly act of legislation by which the community has sought 
to discharge its responsibilities and its obligations to the 
poor is Socialism, but it is none the worse for that. Our 
object is the elevation of the poor, of the masses of the 
people—a levelling up, by whi^ we shall do something to 
remove the excessive inequality in social life which is now 
one of the greatest dangen. ... I do not pretend that for 
every grievance a remedy will be found. We my** 
experiments as we are bound to do . . . and if we fail, et 
us try again and again until we succeed. 


g8. W. E. GLADSTONE; 

Speech at the Opening of new Reading and Recreation 
Rooms at Saltney, 26 October 1889 
We live at a time when there is a disposition to think 
that the Government ought to do this and that, and lhat tne 
Government ought to do everything. There are 
the Government ought to do, and does not do, 
doubt. In former periods the Government have neg ec e 
much, and possibly even now they neglect somet mg. u 
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laid down, and which I am happy to see have received the 
meed of your approval. Well, it is a little difficult to put 
oneself in the place of proposing measures. One can only 
do that by imagining oneself responsible Minister at this 
moment, and any so wild a flight of imagination I can 
scarcely conceive. But my watchword if I were in office at 
this moment would be summed up in one single word—the 
word ‘efficiency.* If we have not learned from this war that 
we have greatly lagged behind in efficiency we have learned 
nothing, and our treasure and our lives arc thrown away 
unless we learn the lessons which the war has given us. 

Lord Rosebery, //"ational Policy. A speech 

delivered_ 16 December 1901, 

authorised edn. (1902). 


100. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL; 

Speech at St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, 
ti October 1906 

Something more is needed if we are to get forward. There 
lies the function of the Liberal Party. Liberalism supplies at 
once the higher impulse and the practicable path; it appeals 
to persons by sentiments of generosity and humanity; it 
proceeds by course of moderation. By gradual steps, by 
steady effort from day to day, from year to year, Liberalism 
enlists hundreds of thousands upon the side of progress and 
popular democratic reform whom militant Socialism would 
drive into violent Tory reaction. That is why the To^ 
Party hate us. That is why they, too, direct their attacks 
'ipon the great organisation of the Liberal Party, because 
ffiey know it is through the agency of Liberalism that society 
'vill be able in the course of time to slide forward, almost 
painlessly—for the world is changing very fast—on to a more 
even and a 'more equal foundation. That is the mission 
which lies before Liberalism. The cause of the Liberal Party 
is the cause of the lefl-out millions; and because we e levc 
that there is in all the world no other instrument of equal 
potency and efficacy available at the present ume lor tne 
purposes of social amelioration, we are bound in duty ana 
L.T.—U 
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there is a danger on the other side. If the Government tales 
into its hand that which the man ought to do for himself, 
it will inflict upon him greater mischiefs than all the 
benefits he will have received or all the advantages that 
would accrue from them. The essence of the whole thing u, 
that the spirit of self-reliance, the spirit of true and genuine 
manly independence, should be preserved in the minds of 
the people, in the minds of the masses of the people, in the 
minds of every member of that class. If he loses his self- 
reliance, if he learns to live in a craven dependence upon 
wealthier people rather than upon himself, you may depend 
upon it he incun mischiefs for which no compensation can 
be made. 

The Speeches of W. E. Gladstone (1892), 
vol. X, p. 13*- 


99. LORD ROSEBERY: 

Speech at Chesterfield, 16 December 1901 
Now, having shown these facts, what is the advice I have 
to offer you? The first piece is thb, that you have to clean 
your slate. It is six years now since you were in office. It is 
sixteen years since you were in anything like power. During 
that time the world has not stood still. It does seem to me 
that under these circumstances the primary duty of the 
Liberal party is to wipe its slate clean and consider very 
carefully what it is going to write on it in future. Now, 
there will be some who will not agree with that advice, for 
I will tell you a secret. There are a great many Tory Liberals 
in the Liberal party. There b a Toryism in Liberalism, as 
great and as deep, unconscious though it be, as any in the 
Carlton Club. There arc men who sit still with the fly-blown 
phylacteries of obsolete policies bound round their foreheads, 
who do not remember that, while they have been mumbling 
their incantations to themselves, the world has been marching 
and revolving, and that if they have any hope of leading or 
guiding It they must march and move with it too. . . • 
ou may ask me what is the line of policy and what are the 
measures to which I should apply the axioms which I have 
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of minimum standards of life and labour, and their pro- 
grcssivc elevation as the increasing energies of production 
may permit. I do not think that Liberalism in any 
circumstances can cut itself off from this fertile field of 
social effort, and I would recommend you not to be scared 
in discussing any of these proposals just because some old 
woman comes along and tells you they are Socialistic.^ If 
you take my advice, you will judge each case on its merits. 
Where you find that State enterprise is likely to be ineffective, 
then utilise private enterprises, and do not grudge them their 
profits. 

• W. S. Churchill, Liberalism and the Social Problem 

(1909). PP- 78 - 8 >' 


101. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE: Speech at Swansea, 

1 October 1908 

What is the work still waiting the Liberal Party in this 
country? It is to establish complete religious equality in our 
institutions. There is no religious equality so long as ^en of 
capacity and character arc debarred from competing for 
tcacherships in 14,000 State schools because they cannot 
conscientiously conform to the doctrines of some dominant 
sect. There is no religious equality as long as one sect whose 
dogmas, in Wales at any rate, are repudiated by the vast 
majority of the people, is able to pose as the official exponent 
of the faith of the Welsh people, and to enjoy all the 
privileges, emoluments, and endowments attached to that 
position. I place the establishment of complete religious 
equality in the forefront, because it lies in the ot 

conscience . . . and nothing can save a people afflicted by 
such institutions from the spirit of bondage but an incessant 
protest against them. ... . • u 

The same observations apply to the question o civi 
equality. We have not yet attained it in this country—tar 
from it. You will not have established it in this land until 
the child of the poorest parent shall have the same °PP®^ 
tunity for receiving the best education as the child ol the 
richest. ... It will never be atablished so long as you 
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in honour to guard it from all attacks, whether they arise 
from violence or from reaction. 

There is no necessity to-night to plunge into a discussion 
of the philosophical divergencies between Socialism and 
Liberalism. It is not possible to draw a hard-and-fast line 
between individualism and collectivism. You cannot dra'v 
it either in theory or in practice. That is where the Socialist 
makes a mistake. Let us not imitate that mistake. No man can 
be a collectivist alone or an individualist alone. He must 
be both an individualist and a collectivist. The nature of 
man is a dual nature. The character of the organisation pf 
human society is dual. Man is at once a unique being and a 
gregarious animal. For some purposes he must be collectivist, 
for othen he is, and he will for all time remain, an 
individualist. ... No view of society can possibly be 
complete which does not comprise svithin its scope both 
collective organisation and individual incentive. The whole 
tendency of civilisation is, however, towards the multipliM* 
tion of the collective functions of society. The ever-growing 
complications of civilisation create for us new services which 
have to be undertaken by the State, and create for us an 
expansion of the existing services. There is a growing feeling, 
which I entirely share, against allowing those services which 
are in the nature of monopolies to pass into private hands. 
There is a pretty steady determination, which I am convinced 
will become effective in the present Parliament, to intercept 
all future unearned increment which may arise from the 
increase in the speculative value of land. There will be an 
ever-widening area of municipal enterprise. I go fartherj I 
should like to sec the State embark on various novel and 
adventurous experiments. I am delighted to see that Mr. 
Burns is now interesting himself in afforestation. I am of 
opinion that the State should increasingly assume the position 
of the reserve employer of labour. I am very sorry we have 
not got the railways of this country in our hands. Wc may 
do something better with the canals, and wc are all agreed, 
wery one in this hall who belongs to the Progressive Party, 
that the State must increaringly and earnestly concern 
Itself with the care of the sick and the aged, and, above all, 
of the children. I look forward to the universal establishment 
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as he brings it on himself, the State cannot accomplish much. 
It can do something to protect him. In so far as poverty is 
due to circumstances over which the man has no control, 
then the State should step in to the very utmost limit of its 
resources, and save the man from the physical and mental 
torture involved in extreme penury. . • . The aged vi'e have 
dealt with during the present Session. We are still confronted 
with the more gigantic task of dealing with the rest the 
sick, the infirm, the unemployed, the widows, ^ and the 
orphans. No country can lay any real claim to civilisation 
^at allows them to starve. Starvation is a punishment that 
society has ceased to inflict for centuries on its worst criminals, 
and at its most barbarous stage humanity never starved 
the children of the criminal. ... Is it just, is it fair, is it 
humane, to let them suffer privation? I do not think the 
better-off classes, whose comfort is assured, realise the 
sufferings of the unemployed workmen. What is povwty. 
Have you felt it yourselves? If not, you ought to thank God 
for having been spared its sufferings and temptations. Have 
you ever seen others enduring it? Then pray God to forgive 
you if you have not done your best to alleviate it. By poverty 
I mean real poverty, not the cutting down of your establish¬ 
ment, not the limitation of your luxuries. I mean the poverty 
of the man who does not know how long he can keep ^ 
over his head, and where he wiU turn to find a incal tor 
the pinched and hungry little children who look to him lor 
sustenance and protection. That is what unemp oyment 
means. _ , . 

D Lloyd Ctorgc. BMr Timi (191°). 

’ PP- 49-54- 


102 . L. T. HOBHOUSE; iiWte 

(1911) 

By sternly withholding aU external supporu we should 
teach the working classes to stand alone, and i t ere 
pain in the disciplinary process there was yet^ hope m 
future. They would come by degrees to a of 

mic independence in which they would be able to la 
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have five hundred men nominated by the lottery of birth 
to exercise the right of thwarting the wishes of the majority 
of forty millions of their countrymen in the determination of 
the best way of governing the country. I hope no prospect 
of a temporary material advantage will blind the people of 
this country to the permanent good for them of vindicating 
in the laws and institutions of the land these great principles, 
which lie at the root of freedom and good government for 
the people. 

On the other hand, I think there is a danger that Liberals 
may imagine that their task begins and ends there. If they 
do so, then they will not accomplish even that task. ‘ 

British Liberalism is not going to repeat the fate of 
Continental Liberalism. The fate of Continental Liberalism 
should warn them of that danger. It has been swept on one 
side before it had well begun its work, because it refused to 
adapt itself to new conditions. The Liberalism of the 
Continent concerned itself exclusively with mending and 
perfecting the machinery which was to grind com for the 
people. It forgot that the people had to live whilst the 
process was going on, and people saw their lives pass away 
without anything being accomplished. British Liberalism 
has been better advised. It has not abandoned the tradi* 
tional ambition of the Liberal Party to establish freedom 
and equality; but side by side with this effort it promotes 
measures for ameliorating the conditions of life for the multi¬ 
tude. 

The old Liberals in this country used the natural discon¬ 
tent of the people with the poverty and precariousness of 
the means of subsistence as a motive power to win for them a 
better, rnore influential, and more honourable status in the 
citizenship of their native land. The new Liberalism, while 
pursuing this great political ideal with unflinching energy, 
devotes a part of its endeavour also to the removing of the 
immediate causes of discontent. It is true that men cannot 
live by bread alone. It is equally true that a man cannot 
uve without bread. . . . It is a recognition of that elemental 
tact that hM promoted legislation like the Old Age Pensions 
Act. It IS but the beginning of things. . . . Poverty is the 
result of a man’s own misconduct or misfortune. In so far 
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has been introduced which makes his particular skill, perhaps 
the product of years of application, a drug in the market. 
He docs not direct or regulate industry. He is not responsible 
for its ups and downs, but he has to pay for them. That is 
why it is not charity but justice for which he is asking. Now, 
it may be infinitely difficult to meet his demand. To do so 
may involve a far-reaching economic reconstruction. The 
industrial questions involved may be so little understood that 
we may easily make matters worse in the attempt to make 
them better. All this shows the difficulty in finding means 
of meeting this particular claim of justice, but it docs not 
shake its position as a claim of justice. A right is a right 
none the less though the means of securing it be imperfectly 
known; and the workman who is unemployed or underpaid 
through economic malorganisation will remain a reproach 
pot to the charity but to the justice of society as long as he 
is to be seen in the land. 

If this view of the duty of the State and the right of the 
workman is coming to prevail, it is owing partly to an 
enhanced sense of common responsibility, and partly to the 
teaching of experience. In the earlier days of the Free Trade 
era, it was permissible to hope that self-help would be an 
adequate solvent, and that with cheap food and expanding 
commerce the average workman would be able by the 
exercise of prudence and thrift not only to maintain himse 
in good times, but to lay by for sickness, unemployment, 
and old age. The actual course of events has in large measure 
disappointed these hopes. It is true that the standard of living 
in England has progressively advanced throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is true, in particular, that, since the dis¬ 
astrous period that preceded the Repeal of the Corn aws 
and the passing of the Ten Houn: Act, social improvement 
has been real and marked. Trade Unionism and co-operation 
have grown, wages upon the whole have increased, t n nos 
of living has diminished, housing and sanitation ave 
improved, the death rate has faUen from about twenty-two 
to less than fifteen per thousand. But with all this improve 
tnent the prospect of a complete and lifelong economic 
independence for the average workman upon the lines 01 
individual competition, even when supplemente an 
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risks of life, not in reliance upon the State, but by the force 
of their own brains and the strength of their own right 
arms. 

These views no longer command the same measure of 
assent. On all sides we find the State making active provision 
for the poorer classes and not by any means for the destitute 
alone. We find it educating the children, providing medical 
inspection, authorizing the feeding of the necessitous at the 
expense of the ratepayers, helping them to obtain employ¬ 
ment through free Labour Exchanges, seeking to organise 
the labour market with a view to the mitigation of unem¬ 
ployment, and providing old age pensions for all whose 
incomes fall below thirteen shillings a week, without exacting 
any contribution. Now, in all this, we may well ask, is the 
State going forward blindly on the paths of broad and 
generous but unconsidered charity? 1$ it and can it remain 
indifferent to the effect on individual initiative and personal 
or parental responsibility? . . . Arc we, in fact—for this is 
really the <iuestion—seeking charity or justice? 

We said above that it was the function of the State to 
secure the conditions upon which mind and character may 
develop themselves. Similariy we may say now that the 
function of the State is to secure conditions upon which its 
Citizens are able to win by their own efforts all that is neces¬ 
sary to a full civic efficiency. It is not for the State to feed, 
house, or clothe them. It is for the State to take care that the 
economic conditions are such that the normal man who is 
r° j in mind or body or will can by useful labour 

feed, house, and clothe himself and his family. The ‘right 
to work’ and the right to a ‘living wage* arc just as valid 
as the nghts of person or property. That is to say, they arc 
integral conditions of a good social order. A society inwhich 
f j honest man of normal capacity is definitely unable 

o nd the means of maintaining himself by useful work is 
to that extent suffering from malorganisation. There is 
somew ere a defect in the social system, a hitch in the econo¬ 
mic mac me Now, the individual workman cannot put the 
mac me straight. He is the last person to have any say in 
the control of the market. It is not his fault if there is over¬ 
production in his industry, or if a new and cheaper process 
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disinherited classes, its advocacy of international co-operation 
and a pacific policy in all external relations as the condition 
of internal reform, its steady refusal to permit the burden of 
taxation to be replaced on the means of subsistence of the 
poor by any cajoleries of tariffmongers—they see too clearly 
in all this the very life and temper of the only Liberalism 
worthy of the name to doubt for a moment that they have 
here not possible enemies but real and trustworthy friends. 
Tories may shriek of confiscation and parade the Socialist 
bogey, but the working men of England arc not Socialists 
in any revolutionary sense, and it will be time enough for 
Liberals to refuse to co-operate cordially with those who 
most directly represent them when, if ever, the danger 
arises. For the present most Liberals will agree that, judged 
by their action in the House of Commons, the Labour 
members have shown themselves so far perhaps the ve^ 
best Liberals in that assembly. Towards such a party the 
natural attitude of Liberals would seem to be one not of 
jealousy or hostility but of frank and intimate co-operation. 
Their aims arc in substance our aims, their strength is our 
strength. In combination with them we can achieve 
things; but any real antagonism would bring disaster to both. 

C. P. Scotl, 1846-193^- The Making oftht 
'Manchester Guardian' (1946), pp. 203-4. 


4* the government and the national economy 

104. H. H. ASQUITH: 

Speech at Cinderford, 8 October 1903 
I should very much like to know how you are going to 
raise nine millions by a tax on foreign manufactures un css 
you treat as manufactures for the purpose of the tax artic « 
Jibe paper, leather, cement, and many forms of unwrought 
>ron, which are just as much the raw materials of industries 
as iron ore or raw wood. All roads converge to the same 
point. You cannot have retaliation effectively as against 
your principal foreign competitors without ultimate y axi g 
raw materials and food. Prcfermcc admittedly V™ 
have without ultimately taxing food, and, as 
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guarded by the collective bargaining of the Trade Union, 
appears exceedingly remote. The increase of wages does 
not appear to be by any means proportionate to the general 
growth of wealth. The whole standard of living has risen; 
the very provision of education has brought with it new 
needs and has almost compelled a higher standard of life in 
order to satisfy them. As a whole, the working classes of 
England, though less thrifty than those of some Continental 
countries, cannot be accused of undue negligence with 
regard to the future. The accumulation of savings in Friendly 
Societies, Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and Savings 
Banks shows an increase which has more than kept pace 
with the rise in the level of wages; yet there appears no 
likelihood that the average manual worker will attain the 
goal of that full independence, covering all the risks of life 
for self and family, which can alone render the competitive 
system really adequate to the demands of a civilised 
conscience. 

L. T. Hobhouse, Etirra/um (1911), pp- I 57 '® 4 ' 


103. G. P. SCOTT: 

Leading article in the ManehesUr Guardian, 

SJuly 1912 

As. a result of the threc-comcrcd contests in the two 
constituencies it is quite possible that while Liberalism and 
Labour are snapping and snarling at each other the 
Conservative dog may run away with the bone. That would 
e amcntable, but it might have its compensations if it led 
to a somewhat deeper consideration of the whole question 
A \ ® of the two divisions of the party of progress. 

And hrst we must ask whether they are properly described 
as two divisions of the same army, or whether they ought 
j regarded as quite separate armies pursuing 
IS me ends which might at any time bring them into 
direct and necessary antagonism. Few Liberals will hesitate 
o the answer to be given to this question. They are in 
00 comp eie accord with the essential aims of Labour, with 
Its deep social sympathies, its demand for justice to the 
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True it is also, that in spite of the continuous growth of our 
national prosperity, we still have with us the unemployed, 
the ill-fed, the aged poor; but here, again, let us look to 
natural and not to artificial remedies. Instead of raising the 
price of bread let us try to raise the standard of life. 
Temperance, better housing, the tenure and taxation of 
land, these are matters as to which we have allowed our 
legislation to fall deplorably into arrear. To take up the 
task in a spirit of faith and of resolute purpose is, I hope 
and believe, the mission of the Liberal Party in a Liberal 

Parliament. 

All Sides of the Fiscal Contromyf, ed. by T. C. Gilmour 

(1903). PP- 72*3- 


105. Sir henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN; 

Speech at Bolton, 15 October 1903 
Why are we free-traders? They say that it is a shibboleth. 
Well, a shibboleth is a test, and I am not sure that it is not 
somewhat of a test. It is a test of the patriotism, and the 
good sense, and the insight of a man which side he takes in 
a controversy such as this. But they talk of it as an 
shibboleth, and I am under the impression that they think a 
shibboleth means a doctrine, and this is only a way of tr)nng 
to discredit and get rid of a doctrine which is inconven^nt 
to them. Then they say we are worshipper of Cobden. Yes, 
've are admirers of Cobden. But we are not freetraders 
because of Cobden. On the other hand, we revere Cobden 
and Peel and Gladstone because of what they did for tree 
trade, nor is it any condition of our belief in free tra e t a 
other countries should follow our example. The thing is 
good for us, good for this free country, good for every man, 
whatever his calling or station in the country may e- 
are satisfied that it is right because it gives the treest piay 
to individual energy and initiative and character an 
largest liberty both to producer and consumer. V e ^ay 
trade is injured when it is not allowed to follow its " 
course, and when it is either hampered or dj^ertca y 
artificial obstacles. We arc not willing to substitute 10 
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endeavoured to show, you cannot have it logically and 
consistently without also taxing raw materials. The moment 
you try to put ad valorem duties on manufactures, you lead 
to the same conclusion. Among the things imported into 
this country, of those on which no further British capital or 
labour is to be expended the proportion is so insignificant 
that it would not yield you any substantial revenue at all. 
By whatever way you approach it you come to the same 
goal. This is a proposal to tax British industry, to tax the 
food of the people, and thereby to diminish their wages, to 
tax the raw material out of which our wealth is made. It is a 
scheme which is based upon unfounded assumptions and 
unproved inferences. There is no ground whatever for sa^ng 
either that British trade, as a whole, is stagnant or decaying, 
or that the Empire can only by maintained by reverting to 
fiscal devices which were tried and found wanting in the old 
days of Protection. Free influx of food and of raw materials, 
from every possible source of supply, into this country is not 
only as essential, but is more essential to our national strength 
and prosperity than it was in the days of Cobden and Peel. 

Do not, however,—and this shall be my final word—do 
not let it be supposed that because we are driven to defend 
the citadel of free trade we, therefore, think that all is for 
the best and are content with a policy of folded hands. That 
there are disquieting features in our industrial as in our 
social conditions no honest observer, certainly no member 
of the party of progress, will be Ibund to deny. We have 
seen industries, in which we ought to have maintained our 
supremacy, falling behind, and in some cases entirely taken 
away from us by our competitors. Defective knowledge, 
inferior processes, lack of flexibility or versatility, a stubborn 
industrial conservatism, these arc the real enemies of British 
tra^ and have done us infinitely more harm than all the 
wniFs and all the dumping syndicates that were ever created. 
Better education, better training, better methods, a larger 
outlook, these are our primary needs—and it says little for 
our political sagacity that we should allow our minds to be 
iverted from them by quarrels as to the quantum of 
do^atic theology that is to be administered to little children, 
or by attempts to revive the buried fallacies of Protection. 
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The Sovereign of this Empire has no power over his subjects 
comparable to the power which the landlord has over his 
subjects. What can he do? The landowner can devastate the 
countryside. He can sweep every cottage away and convert 
it into a wilderness. He can do what no foreign invader is 
permitted to do now by the laws of civilised warfare— 
destroy cottages and drive the peasantry away to exile, 
convert the land into a desert. He can do more than a 
foreign enemy. Even in the old barbarous days of warfare, 
the moment the invader had retired the peasants returned to 
their homes, rebuilt their cottages, tilled their land, and the 
eftuntry assumed its normal appearance of industry and of 
thrift. Landlordism can by legal process not merely ordain 
a wilderness, it can maintain a wilderness. . . . 

The workman is worse off than he used to be. There was 
a time when he had an interest in the land—a freehold 
interest. The labourer was a freeholder in the land. He had 
his commons. There he could graze a cow to give him butter 
and milk for himself and his children. There was a little 
patch where he could raise com to feed them. There he 
had his poultry, his geese, his pigs—a patch of land where 
he could raise green produce for his table. He was a gentle¬ 
man. He was independent. He had a stake in the country. 
His title was as ancient and apparently as indefeasible as 
that of the lord of the manor. Where has it gone to? Stolen. 
Landlord Parliaments have annexed Naboth’s vineyard. 


There is now occasionally a little garden. Sometimes, as a 
matter of grace, he has a little row of potatoes, but he has 
no longer a right in the soil as his fathers had. He has been 
converted from a contented, well-fed, independent peasant 
to a hopeless, underpaid, landless drudge on the soil. ^ 
His wages are less to-day in proportion to their purchasi^ 
power than they were in the reign of Henry the Seventn. 
That is what we have done with him, and the land sys cm 
« responsible for it. The labourer has no real access to the 
owner of the soil, and the responsibility must he with me 
?wncr. . . . Land ownenhip is not merely an owncnhip, 
‘t IS a stewardship. How idle it is to talk about the ownership 
ofland as if it were something you were putting your rnoncy 
>0 and had no responsibility for! Land ownership has al^vap 
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system which safeguards the interests of the whole community 
and maintains the purity of Parliamentary government a 
system of out*relicf based Upon favouritism and involvmg 
the transformation of healthy trades giving strength to the 
community into parasitic industries sapping its vitality. We 
do not wish to promote the creation of monopolies and 
privilege which protection invariably docs. We are Liberals. 
We believe in free trade because we believe in the capacity 
of our countrymen. That at least b why I oppose protection 
root and branch, veiled and unveiled, one-sided or reciprocal. 
I oppose it in any form. , . , Men will say—they arc sayir;g 
—are you satisfied with the condition of the country, with 
the standard of well-being of the people? Here is Mr. 
Chamberlain advocating protection and putting everything 
else aside for it; here is Mr. Balfour lagging and limping 
lamely after him along the same path: tariffs are to them 
the divine remedy for the woes that afflict the State, It may 
be said, if you Liberals reject their remedy have you any 
remedy of your own, or do you think no remedy is required? 
I answer, No, Sir, emphatically; no, we are not content. 
We do not put forward free trade as being in itself a full 
remedy because we are satisfied with free trade and with 
the increase in our collective wealth that has accompanied 
it, and it must not be thought that we are not as determined 
with the impediments to the wholesome dis- 
tnbution of wealth, whether they arise from bad laws, bad 
customs, bad institutions, bad social conditions, or from 
careless and extravagant administration. 

The Time:, i6 October 1903. 


106. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE; 

Speech at Bedford, it October 1913 
Landlordism is the greatest of all monopolies in this land. 
JNot only IS it the greatest of all monopolies, it is the least 
controlled of all monopolies. I want to know the reason why, 
and 1 think the time has come to inquire. ... I wonder 
ow many people there are who realise what gigantic powers 
those who own the land possess upon the life of the nation. 
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through its history been established, maintained, and con¬ 
tinued as stewardship for the State of that particular plot of 
British soil. It is enforced by ownership. Ownership is its 
condition. Ownership is its reward. In essence it is a trust. 
The landowners of England are responsible not merely for 
the farmers that till their soil, but for the labourers as well.... 

It is not enough to deal with the state of things temporarily 
and tentatively. You must deal with it thoroughly. You 
must do what business-men do. When a business gets into a 
thoroughly bad condition through long years of mismanage¬ 
ment, it is no use tinkering here and mending there. You 
must recast it and put it on a thoroughly good basis and deal 
boldly with it. ... I will give you a few of the directions 
in which this can be accomplished. The best labour and 
abundance of the best labour must be drawn to the land 
by fint of all securing for the labourer a real living wage— 
and better conditions as to hours and otherwise. He must 
be given a decent, comfortable home to bring up his family 
in, and where he can rest after his toil. We must also give 
him a measure of land that will at least enable him to provide 
hinuelf and his family with all the vegetables they need for 
their table. In Ireland by law an acre of land has been 
secured for each cottage. Hours of labour must be so ordered 
that leisure shall be left him for cultivating his garden. 

You must secure for him a ladder of progress, something 
that will give him a prospect. There is the garden—that is the 
first step. There ought to be an allotment for those who arc a 
little more enterprising. Those who arc still more enterprising 
ought to be able to look forward to a small holding—ten, 
twenty, thirty, and up to fifty acres—and then the most 
enterprising and capable of all amongst them might look 
forward to taking their position among the substantial 
farmers in the community. That is for the labourer—a living 
wage, fair hours of labour, and for all of them a decent home, 
gardens, prospect of allotments, small holdings—that is the 
secure, beneficial land reform. 

What next? . . . The cultivator, large or small, must be 
completely protected agsunst confiscation of the improve¬ 
ments effected by him in the conditions of the land, whether 
such confiscation takes the form of capricious eviction or 
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the rest of the property. . . . The arbitrators were sum¬ 
moned and they awarded two hundred years’ purchase for 
that land, which was twenty miles removed from the nearest 
town of any size, on the edge of the moorland. Two hundred 
years’ purchase they had to pay for acquiring land for the 
purpose of discharging the most elementary duty of a 
municipality—to provide water for the people. He paid 
rates on the basis of twelve shillings an acre, . . . Here is a 
case in Hastings. The Hastings Corporation had to buy land 
for an essential purpose. It was rated at acre, the 

price was ^(^aooo an acre, which they paid. This was 677 
years’ purchase. Edinburgh has a more moderate case, they 
paid 384 years’ purchase for their land. . . . 

[Mr. Lloyd George then went on to discuss rating problems, 
suggesting that the National Exchequer should bear a bigger 
burden of the expense of local services and that there should 
be a reform of the rating system.] 


There is another thing I want to say about rates. There 
are people who do not contribute now who ought. I 
you a case, the case of the noble Lord who sold 394 acres of 
land. He was paying on the basis of twelve shillings an 
acre—he was probably paying about half-a-crown an acre. 
It is about time he should pay on the value he charges other 
people. The worst of the present system is that the moment 
a man neglects his property he escapes rates; the moment a 
man begins to improve his propicrty he is fined as a ratepayer. 
A shopkeeper extends his premises, a great workshop is 
erected, the rate assessor comes down and says: ‘ Information 
has been laid against you, sir, that you have extended 
Works, that you arc providing more employment or 
hundreds of workmen; are you guilty or not guiuy. c 
‘I cannot deny it.’ Then says the assessor: ‘I fine you 
£50 or ;(^ioo a year as long as you live, and don t do **^S^**!‘ 
And he goes on to a moorland near Leeds, not ^ building 1 
J'^t, not a plough on the land, no sign of one. Then e say , 
This is all right, no improvements here.’ He mee 
^oprietor and says, ‘What are you doing with this Jana, 
fhe proprietor says, ‘ I am holding it up until Lee s P P 
water, then I am going to charge them 800 y 
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107. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE: 
Speech at Middlesbrough, 8 November 1913 


I am not going to dwell on the effects of overcrowding. 
You know them just as well as I do. It is impossible to bring 
up a healthy, vigorous, and strong race of men and women 
under these conditions. It is a national weakness as well as a 
national disgrace. . . . Men do not live under these condi¬ 
tions of their own free will and choice. Why are they not 
altered? ... In my Judgement the great municipalities of 
this country have struggled manfully in very diffic^t 
circumstances to meet these conditions. What arc their 
difficulties? The first difficulty they have to encounter is the 
price of land—the extravagant compensation they have to 
pay before they can move any step in the direction of 
reform; and the second difficulty is the pressing burden 
of rates. ... ' k » 


You have got a ring, a dense ring, of impenetrable greed 
compressing the town and crushing it in, until at its very 
heart you get a hard slum. We want to shatter that ring, 
so that the town shall have lungs and expand. . . . You 
have a great city in this county, the city of Leeds. A short 
time ago they wanted to acquire land for the purpose of 
their waterworks. They wanted to construct two reservoirs 
miles from the town. It was very essential for 
t e life of the county. They applied to a great landowner 
who IS a member of the House of Lords. He has two great 
estates in the neighbourhood. I believe he paid for one of 
acre. He paid for the other £21 an acre, and 
t IS includes the land, good and bad, and buildings as well. 

paid. It is not what the Leeds Corporation 
Pj* f Leeds Corporation applied for 394 acres on the 
f ° moorland—not good agricultural land, not 

airy good; most of it was bad. It was twenty miles from 
1 Therefore it was not building 

an . at did he demand for it? I ought to explain that 
He demanded ;C500 an 
• e^ dcnianded a huge sum of money because the 
ons ruction of the waterworks would disturb the game on 
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working hard and incessantly, cannot earn enough to pay for 
it, we propose to deal with that by extending our wages 
boards so far as to give the people who labour a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work. And then there is the still larger 
problem of casual labour—the people who can only get a 
job for a day or two. That problem we hope to solve by 
opening up the resources of the land. . . • 

I have told you something about the conditions of things 
in our great cities. It is hardly credible that in a great 
rich land like ours there should be so many people with 
hunger and pain haunting their lives. ... I have a deep 
cbnviction that by a sustained effort we can eliminate for ever 
out of the life of this nation the waste, the disorganisation, 
the intemperance, the injustice, the wrong which is respon¬ 
sible for so much human wretchedness. There is a vast 
amount of human misery in this country which is prevent¬ 
able, and let no man be deceived by tranquillities, unless we 
exert ourselves to remove these evils the despair they create 
"^11 rest on our souls. 

D. Lloyd George, The Urban Land Problem. Speeches 
delivered .... at Middlesbrough on 8 November 
1913 (Liberal Publication Dept.). 


108. L. T. HOBHOUSE: iiWum 

(igti) 

In destroying the last relics of this system economic 
individualism has laid the basis of great material advances, 
but at great cost to the happiness of the masses. The ^oun 
problem in economics is not to d«troy property, ut to 
restore the social concepUon of property to nght place 
under conditions suitable to modem needs. This is to c 
done by crude measures of redistribution, such as those ot 
'vhich we hear in ancient history. It is to be done y 
tmguishing the social from the indmdual factors in wcaitn, 
by bringing the elements of social wealth into the public 
‘^offers, and by holding it at the disposal of society to aa 
minister to the prime needs of its members. 
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purchase for disturbing my pheasants.’ The rate collector 
takes him by the hand and says, ‘It is such men as you who 
make the greatness of our country; we will only put you 
down at twelve shillings an acre. We have to put something 
down.’ 

He goes home, feeling that he has done his duty. But 
somebody meets him in the street and says, ‘Have you heard 
that Mr. Brown has added a bathroom to his house?’ He 
says, ‘I don’t believe it; I will go there at once.’ He goes and 
says, ‘ Is this true what I hear about you, that you have put 
on a new bathroom at your house?’ Mr. Brown says, ‘I am 
sorry,’ and the ofHcial replies, *£7 added to your assessment, 
sir.’ And he walks home past a slum district, and says, ‘No 
baths here, anyway.’ The proprietor reassures him on the 
spot. ‘No improvements about my property, it is not worth 
as much as it was years ago.’ He takes him by the hand and 
sa)^, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant, go and 
write quickly thy assessment down by 15 per cent.' You 
think I am caricaturing. That is the rating system of 
England. . . . 

Now I will summarise what we arc going to do. . . • 
The first step will be the organisation of a complete survey, 
a national survey by the Imperial Government, of the whole 
of the housing accommodation of this island. Note will be 
taken of every inadequacy, of every defect, every insufficiency 
in housing accommodation—everything which leads to 
overcrowding and all its evils. There will be an inventory of 
all the slums, the insanitary character of dwellings, the lack 
of air, and light, and space, the absence of any means of 
healthy recreation, the deficiency of transport arrangements 
... in fact the survey will be complete and searching. And 
that survey will be the basis of all future operations against 
slums and overcrowded houses. 

There will be facilities for the erection of new houses and 
transport, the removal of the existing difficulties in the way 
of town improvement, the extravagant prices of land, the 
heavy rates, the injustice in our rating assessments, and the 
restrictions on the purchase of land by municipalities. And 
then, when we come to the poor residuum of the population 
who, if you gave them a new house, could not pay for it, who. 
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or personal, that is engaged in the performance of useful 
service, and this due is measured by the amount necessary 
lo stimulate and maintain the efficient exercise of that 
useful function. This equation between function and susten¬ 
ance is the true meaning of economic equality. . . . 

The central point of Liberal economics, then, is the 
equation of social service and reward. This is the principle 


that every function of social value requires such remuneration 
as serves to stimulate and maintain its effective performance; 
that every one who performs such a function has the right, 
in the strict ethical sense of that term, to such remuneration 
and to no more; that the residue of existing wealth should 
he at the disposal of the community for social purposes. 
Further, it is the right, in the same sense, of every person 
capable of performing some useful social function that he 
should have the opportunity of so doing, and it is his right 
that the remuneration he receives for it should he his 
' Property, j.e. that it should stand at his free disposal, enabling 
him to direct his personal concerns according to his own 
preferences. These are rights in the seme that they are 
Wnditions of the welfare of its members which a \vcU*ordered 
State will seek by every means to fulfil. But it is not *“SS5*te 
that the way of such fulfilment is plain, or that it could be 
achieved at a stroke by a revolutionary change in the 
of property or the system of Industry. It is, indeed, implied 
*hat the State is vested with a certain ovcrlordship over 
property in general and a supervisory poiver over industry 
|r* Sencral, and this principle of economic sovereignty may 
^ *et side by side with that of economic justice as a no ess 
fundamental conception of economic Liberalism. For ere, 
as elsewhere, liberty implies control. But the manner in 
J^hich the State is to exercise its controlling power is to 
'«mt by experience and even in large measure by cautious 
^Periment. We have sought to determine the pnncipic 
i^ch should guide its action, the ends at which it is to aim. 

*>itcmatic study of the means lies rather watbm t 
province of economics; and the teaching of history see 
” that progress is more continuous and secure w e 
arc Content to deal with problems piecemeal i lan 
* seek to destroy root and brancli in order to e 
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The basis of property is sodal and that in two senses. On 
the one hand, it is the organised force of society that main¬ 
tains the rights of owners by protecting them against thieves 
and depredators. In spite of all criticism many people still 
seem to think of the rights of property as though they were 
conferred by Nature or by Providence upon certain fortunate 
individuals, and as though these individuals had an unlimited 
right to command the State, as their servant, to secure them 
by the free use of the machinery of law in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their possessions. They forget that without the 
organised force of society their rights are not worth a week’s 
purchase. ... * 

This brings us to the second sense in which property is 
social. There is a social element in value and a social clement 
in production. In modern industry there is very little that 
the individual can do by his unaided efforts. Labour is 
minutely divided; and in proportion as it is divided it is 
forced to be co-operative. Men produce goods to sell, and the 
rate of exchange, that is, price, is fbced by relations of supply 
and demand, the rates of which arc determined by complex 
social forces. In the methods of production every man makes 
ability, of the whole available means of 
civilisation, of the machinery which the brains of other men 
have devised, of the human apparatus which is the gift of 
acquired civilisation. Society thus provides conditions or 
opportunities of which one man will make much better use 
than another, and the use to which they are put is the 
individual or personal clement in production which is the 
b^is of the personal claim to reward. To maintain and 
stimulate this personal effort is a necessity of good economic 
organisation, and without asking here whether any particular 
conception of Socialism would or would not meet this need, 
down with confidence that no form of Socialism 
which should ignore it could possibly enjoy enduring success. 

n the other hand, an individualism which ignores the 
soaal factor in wealth will deplete the national resources, 

• community of its just share in the fruits of 

industry and so result in a one-sided and inequitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. Economic Justice is to render what is 
uc not only to each individual but to each function, social 
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arc all Imperialists in that sense. But then remains the prac¬ 
tical question—what is the policy of Imperialism? It is a 
policy which has its first regard to the consolidation of 
the vast dominions, the countless millions, and the varied 
interests which compose our unequalled Empire, the develop¬ 
ment of their resources, the lightening of their burdens, the 
fostering of their natural growth, the relief of distress within 
it, and the raising of the standard of all sorts and conditions 
of men who arc the subjects of the Queen. That is Imperialism 
as I inderstand it. That is a policy which makes the Empire 


^eat and keeps it so. 

There is another and exactly opposite view of imperial 
policy. It is to postpone and subordinate all these objects to 
vanity, to the acquisition of fresh populations, the adoption 
of additional burdens—that is the extensionists’ theory, and 
file extensionists, it seems to me, arc extremely like what in 
currency are called the inflationists, who are of opinion that 
ihe more paper you issue the more wealth you create ^d 
the more prosperity you will have. Well, I am not an infla- 
fionist in currency and I am not an extensionist. In my 
judgement, at least, it is a greater and a wiser policy to 
cultivate an Empire than to boom an Empire. • * • ^ . 

To these ends (the ends of the Imperialists) the principal 
genius of administration and the energies of Parliament arc 
directed. Social reforms arc neglected. Indeed Mr. Chamber- 
told us, in a scornful tone, that to talk of their social 
reforms was merely ‘parochial' and that what we ought to 
occupy ourselves with is this inflated Imperialism. Now, 
is the end of that? It means that the Empire is 
c«rnmitted to land speculators, to mining syndicates, and 
they are to determine the limits of the Empire and e 
ruethods of its administrarion. They arc not particu ar 
ah know that—as to the methods to be employ • 

Expansion, at any rate, at whatever cost, and by 'v a cy 
lawns.’ That is the sleeping genic. Well, sometimes I thinx 
a might be better if it took a little more sleep. 

A. G. Garfincr, Ufi 4Sir WMam H.murl 
(London, . 9 = 3 ). 
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complete system which has captured the imagination. 

It is evident that these conceptions embody many of the 
ideas that go to make up the framework of Socialist teaching, 
though they also emphasise elements of individual right and 
personal independence, of which Socialism at times appears 
oblivious. The distinction that I would claim for economic 
Liberalism is that it seeks to do justice to the social and 
individual factors in industry alike, as opposed to an abstract 
Socialism which emphasises the one side and an abstract 
Individualism which leans its whole weight on the other... • 
Thus in economics we avoid the confusion of liberty with 
competition, and sec no virtue in the right of a man to get 
the better of othen. At the same time we arc not led to 
minimise the share of personal initiative, talent, or energy 
in production, but are free to contend for their claim to 
adequate recognition. 

L. T. Hohitoust, Liberalism (i 9 iJ)» PP' i88'2i2. 


5. IMPERIALISM AND THE BOER WAR 

109. Sir william HARCOURT: 

Speech at West Monmouthshire, 31 May 1899 
What is this Imperialism which, in the slang of the 
day, is paraded as the highest form of patriotism? I laugh 
sometimes when I hear myself and others denounced as 
‘Little Englanders.’ I confess I did not know that there was 
a Little England* to belong to. I always thought that Eng¬ 
land was the greatest, the most extensive, the most powerful, 
the most famous nation in the world; that it was one of which 
any man might be proud to be a citizen and have no cause 
to be dissatisfied. Little England, forsooth! Where is it? If 
I desire (which I do not) to be a Little Englander, I must 
cease to be a British citizen, because being a British citizen 
arn necessarily a Great Englander, a citizen of a great 
Empire. ... 

But what docs that Imperialism you hear so much about 
meam If it means pursuir^ a policy which is the wisest and 
best for that great Empire to which we belong, of course we 
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enthusiasms rather than an established attitude to the funda¬ 
mental moralities of politics. For all idealism belongs to 
robust and virile natures; and the temper which governed 
the foreign policy associated with the name of Liberal during 
the nineteenth century was, above and before all things, 
idealist. . . . 

The Liberals who made the foreign policy of England 
during a great part of the century, and whose doctrines, as 
we believe, supply the true solution of our modern problems, 
were distinguished by three great principles. They believed 
in morality between nations, they respected and cherished 
the best instincts of a true nationalism, and they held that 


England could not cut herself off from the highest interests 
of Europe. Each of these principles is attacked by 
Imperialism... . , None of these Liberal principles are to 
he found in the new ideal of national conduct and the new 
moral canon presented by Imperialism. The moral syllogism 
which it applies to politics runs thus: The British Empire is 
the greatest blessing known to mankind. Whatever helps to 
«tend the Empire is good. Therefore, although a particular 
course of action may be immoral, in the sense that it is 
a breach of faith, or that it is an attack upon nauonai 
fights, or that it implies violence, it becomes not 
mnocent, but positively virtuous, if it helps to extend the 
Empire. ... 

Eut the contrast between the Liberal and the Irnpenalist 
positions might be put in another form: The Liberal be levc 
that the greatness of the British Empire imposes a special 
obligation to act with self-control and niodcration; tne 
Imperialist sees in it an authority .. 

fcstraints which he would recognise as binding on a 
•«s powerful and less beneficent. There are certain things, 
frgues the Liberal, which our very strength makes it at once 
impolitic and unchivalrous for the British Empire to a . 
Great Britain’s position is such, argues the Impena * > 
she must not be held to her word, or hampered / j. 

bons like other people; she acts as the ng t . , 
Providence in regenerating the world, of 

obstacles must be allowed to interfere %vith her 
carrying from continent to continent the energies 
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no. J. L. HAMMOND: Colonial and Foreign Policy, 
in Liberalism and the Empire 
(1900) 

A main cause of the precipitate abandonment of their 
tradition by many Liberab b to be found in a fatalism, a 
doctrine contemned by strenuous men and strenuous times, 
which has lately been erected with solemn honoun into a 
political principle. It b not only amongst Conservatives that 
the new divinity claims iu votaries. The pseudo-scientific 
jargon of‘manifest destiny,’ ’inevitable development,’ and 
the like—the vocabulary of men who sec finality in each 
fugitive phase and phenomenon of public afiairs—-has 
invaded almost every school of political thought. . . . The 
assumptions of Impcrialbt dcterminbrn have no ^catcr 
claim to scientific accuracy than any of the predictions 
hazarded with no less assurance in the past which hUtory 
has turned to ridicule. . . . 

But the futility of this practice b of small consequence in 
comparison Mth its vicious results. If war is imminent, we 
arc warned that no human power can stop it. ^Vhcn war 
breaks out. Providence and the enemy miut divide the blame. 
If a conflict is inevitable, diplomacy becomes a mere incident, 
or, rather, well-timed irritation becomes a diplomatic art; 
and it is the business of a statesman, recognising that he 
cannot avoid a struggle, to arrange to provoke it at the 
moment most convenient to hb own country. . . ■ Thus, 
fatalism becomes a narcotic adminbtered to the public 
conscience by the advocates of aggrandisement. . . • But 
the whole temper of fatalism b foreign to the Liberal spirit. 
If Liberals arc content with a moral somnolence, it is no 
wonder they have little taste for a creed which insists on 
nothing so strongly as the duty of developing just the active 
sense of responsibility that fatalbm saps. Ulysses’.bow was 
useless to men who were unable to draw it. The faith of Mr. 

. upon a listless indifference to its great and 

vmfying principles. All the native fire and inspiration is gone 
out of his creed when it b invoked by Liberals who under¬ 
stand by Liberalism a disorderly collection of miscellaneous 
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ambitions; to the sharp peril of war it adds the chronic danger 
and degradation of militarism, which not merely wastes the 
current physical and moral resources of the nation, but checks 
the very course of civilisation. It consumes to an illimitable 
and incalculable extent the financial resources of a nation 
by military preparation, stopping the expenditure of the 
current income of the State upon productive public projects 
and burdening posterity with heavy loads of debt. Absorbing 
the public money, time, interest and energy on costly and 
unprofitable work of territorial aggrandisement, it thus wastes 
those energies of public life in the governing classes and the 
nations which arc needed for internal reforms and for the 
cultivation of the arts of material and intellectual progress 
at home. Finally, the spirit, the policy, and the methods of 
Imperialism are hostile to the institutions of popular self- 
government, favouring forms of political tyranny and social 
authority which are the deadly enemies of effective liberty 
and equality. 

J. A. Hobson, Imperialim (193S edn.), pp- 125*6, 150* 


112. Sir henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 

Speech at Stirling, 26 October 1901 
, "fhe cardinal fact upon which the whole problem turns 
» lhat this is of the nature of a civil war. We are not 
Shting with a foreign foe whom we are to thrash an 
come and vanquish and punish, and then abandon him and 
turn our back upon him. These men arc to be 
uours~nay, they arc to be our fcllow-ciUzcns. whatever 
P« their faults, whatever be their offences in the pr«cnt 0 
m the past against us, if we are to stay in South 
aU. they will be there; and not only so, but they are indi 
tmguishable from the great majority of our ovm 

uur Own colonics. . . . Now any one who rightly appre 

these facts, what will he say arc to be our objects in ® . 
^luch we have undertaken in South Africa? The ““S 
u be lo impose upon our antagonists our military sup 
*^t the second is to impress upon them our u tim 
^sential friendliness towards them. . • • 
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and sublime civilization, the art of a new and divine 
ordinance. 

Likeralitm endihe Empirt (1900), pp. «6i*7i. 


III. J. A. HOBSON:/m^rtia/um 

(i90») 

Modem British colonialbm has been no drain upon our 
material and moral resources, because it has made for the 
creation of free white democracies, a policy of informal 
federation, of decentralisation, involving no apprcciabli 
strain upon the governmental faculties of Great Britain. 
Such federation, whether it remains informal with the slight 
attachment of imperial sovereignty which now exists, or 
voluntarily takes some more formal shape, political or 
financial, may well be regarded as a source of strength, 
political and military. 

Imperialism is the very antithesis of this free, wholesome 
colonial connection, making, as it ever docs, for greater 
complications of foreign policy, greater centralisation of 
power, and a congestion of business which ever threatens to 
absorb and overtax the capacity of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. 


The tme political nature of Imperialism is best seen by 
confronting it with the watchwords of progress accepted in 
the middle of the nineteenth century by moderate men of 
both^ great parties in the State, though with interpretations 
vapring in degree—peace, economy, reform, and popular 
sdf-government. Even now we find no formal abandonment 
of the principles of government these terms express, and a 
large section of professed Liberals believe or assert that 
ImpenalUm is consistent with the maintenance of all these 
virtues. . . . 


The political effects, actual and necessary, of the new 
Impenahsm, as illustrated in the case of the greatest of 
imperialist Powers, may be thus summarised. It is a constant 
meiuce to peace, by furnishing continual temptations to 
urther aggression upon lands occupied by lower races and 
y embroiling our nation with other nations of rival imperial 
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military tribunals on the evidence, it may be, of spiteful 
neighbours or political opponents. Why, with what indig¬ 
nation would we denounce such proceedings in other 
countries. . . . Have these Ministers of ours not learned 
that it is not by the suppression of civil rights, not by 
harshness, not by coercion and force in any form, that a 
free people can be kept quiet and contented? . . . 

The Government . . . have revived old enmities and 
created new ones, they have sown seeds of lasting discord, 
and when they, by-and-by, lay down in discredit their 
responsibilities, they will leave a new Ireland in the Southern 
Seas to be a weakness and a difficulty to the Empire. . . . 
How true are the words of Mr. Burke in his famous speech 
on the conciliation of the American colonics. . • • Mr. 
Burke in this great speech urged a further objection to 
force—he was objecting to applying force in any case of 
this kind—and that was that you impair the object by your 
very endeavour to preserve it. The thing you fought for is 
the thing you recover, but depreciated, small, wasted 
consumed in the contest. You may preserve your 
authority in South Africa, but it will be depreciated, and 
lessened, and wasted, and consumed. Is it too late even 
now to hope for counsels of moderation and a statesmanship 
v^mch shall revert to the great traditions which have bound 
Great Britain and her Colonies together? 

Speeches of Sir H. CampbeU-Bamerman ( 190 B), pp. 77-83- 

armaments 


>13. Sir henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 

Speech at the Albert Hall, 21 December 1903 
'Vc Liberals, let us not forget it, are the heirs of a gre^ 
and inspiring tradition. That tradiUon was founded m d y« 
^ cn public opinion was opposed to any attempt to 
"‘■fetneo by an appeal to the reason and ^ 

"■Mlind. Mr. Gladstone deSed the public ■ „ 

took his stand on higher ground, and y ^ ^ 

c Alabama dbputc to arbitration he established a p 
“f Priceless value to inanlind. ... I rejoice that since 
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Arc the elements to be found for a settlement in the 
conditions to which you have now reduced South Africa? 

The ^vholc country in the two belligerent Slates outside 
the mining towns is a howling wilderness. The farms are 
burned, the country is wasted; the flocks and herds are either 
butchered or driven off; the mills arc destroyed; furniture 
and implements of agriculture arc smashed. These things 
arc what I have termed methods of barbarism. I adhere to 
the phrase. I cannot improve upon it. If these are not the 
methods of barbarism, what methods does barbarism employ? 
... In time of war, things are not done in a rosewater so^ 
of way; but the universal treatment of a whole country in 
this way, and the sweeping of women and children into camps 
is a process for which I venture to say nothing can furnish 
justifleation. When the war is happily ended and %vc set 
about the Constitution of this Arcadia, the fifty thousand 
prisoners of war will, of coune, return to what by some sort 
of irony we may perhaps be permitted to call their home. 
These are the materials for your new self government. They 
will meet the hundred thousand women and children or the 
survivors of them. There will not be many children at the 
present rate. They will meet them, and in what sort of mind 
towards the British Empire will these men be when the 
husband meets the wife and hcais her story, when the brother 
meets the sister, when the father asks in vain for his child? .. • 
Hitherto I have spoken of the belligerent States. Now, 
what of the old Colony of the Cape? To what condition has 
tht statesmanship of the Government brought it? . . . The 
Constitution is suspended. . . . Martial law, which is in 
other words no law, nothing but the arbitrary rule of soldiers, 
who know nothing of law, prevails from end to end of the 
country. We have reason to fear that martial law is but a 
^^declarcd war upon the Dutch population. With 
a t e ordinary guarantees of civil rights suspended, no man 
« safe in property, in liberty or in life. The independent 
rcss :s silenced. So severe are the restrictions on news, that 
we have only partial infbrmadon; but we have enough to 
know that hundreds of men, not Dutch only, but many 
ritis , have been arrested, thrown into gaol, deported to a 
distance from their homes, tried and condemned by these 
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military iribunak on the evident, it may be, of spiteful 
neighboun or political opponents. Why, with what indig¬ 
nation would we denounce such proceedings in other 
countries. . , . Have these Ministers of ours not learned 
that it is not by the suppression of civil rights, not by 
harshness, not by coercion and force in any form, that a 
free people can be kept quiet and contented? . . . 

The Government . . . have reeved old enmities and 
created new ones, they have sown seeds of lasting discord, 
and when they, by-and-by, lay do\vn in discredit their 
responsibilities, they >vill leave a new Ireland in the Southern 
Seas to be a weakness and a didiculty to the Empire. . . . 
How true arc the words of Mr. Burke in his famous speech 
on conciliation of the American colonies. . . . Mr. 
urke in this great speech urged a further objection to 
°^^he was objecting to applying force in any case of 
^ kind—and that was that you impair the object by your 
endeavour to preserve It. The thing you fought for is 
oot the thing you recover, but depreciated, small, wasted 
consumed in the contest. You may preserve your 
Authority in South Africa, but it will be depreciated, and 
*ssened, and wasted, and consumed. Is it too late even 
for counsels of moderation and a statesmanship 
p sh^l revert to the great traditions which have bound 
ccat Britain and her Colonies together? 

Speeches of Sir H. Campbtll-BanneTman (1906), pp. 77 *® 3 - 

armaments 

” 3 - Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Speech at the Albert Hall, 21 December 1905 
^'hcrals, let us not forget it, are the heirs of a great 
inspiring tradition. That tradition was founded in days 
diff ^ opinion was opposed to any attempt to regulate 

by an appeal to the reason and conscience of 
d ” u Gladstone defied the public opinion of his 

the Ai u stand on higher ground, and by referring 

of dispute to arbitration he established a precedent 

Pncclcss value to mankind. ... I rejoice that since that 
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time the principle of arbitration has made great strides, 
and that to-day it is no longer counted weakness for any of 
the Great Powers of the world to submit those issues which 
would once have been referred to the arbitrament of self- 
assertion and of passion to a higher tribunal. . . . 

I hold that the growth of armaments is a great danger to 
the peace of the world. A policy of huge armaments keeps 
alive and stimulates and feeds the belief that force is the 
best, if not the only, solution of international differences. 
It is a policy that tends to inflame old sores and to create 
new sores. And I submit to you that as the principle of 
peaceful arbitration gains ground it becomes one of the 
highest tasks of a statesman to adjust those armaments to 
the newer and happier condition of things. What nobler role 
could this great country assume than at the fitting moment 
to place itself at the head of a league of peace, through 
whose instrumentality this great work could be effected? 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Liberal Feliey. 
A speech delivered ... 21 December 
1905 (Liberal Publication Dept.). 


114. Debate on the Army Estimates, House of Commons, 
28 February 1907 

W. P. Byles (Salford N.) . . . Tlicrc was another class 
of members who were not military men at all and had no 
love of militarism. They represented a large number of 
people outside the House—men and women who believed 
that the greatness of England rested, not on the science of 
war, but on the arts of peace. . . . He thought the whole 
conception of our military system vras out of all proportion 
to what was really necessary if only they cultivated a friendly 
policy with the nations of the earth instead of destroying 
one another. . , , 

What did we want a striking force for? Whom did we 
want to strike? Why did we not shake hands instead of 
striking at all? , . . There were some who held what was 
called the ‘menagerie theory,* that.thcy were kept from one 
another by barred cages and that they were ready to fly at 
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one another’s throats the moment they got loose. He did not 
believe in any such theory. , . , 

He had for years addressed crowded meetings of poor 
men and women, and he had told them that when a Liberal 
Government was in power it could run the country on 
^(^100,000,000; but that, after ten years of Tory rule, it cost 
^(^150,000,000. . . . He told them also that for every shilling 
the Liberal Government took out of their pockets for the 
Army and other purposes the Tories had been taking eighteen 
pence, and that when a democratic Government came into 
^ower again they would restore things as they formerly 
were. It was on those pledges that he got his scat and it was 
on those pledges that he was supporting the present Govern¬ 
ment. He therefore expressed sincere disappointment that 
such an enormous proposal should have been put before the 
House in the second session of the present Parliament. . . . 

The burden of the peace charges in this country was 
worse, because it was more permanent, than an occasional 
war. It was like the case of a man who paid a high premium 
for insurance. It was better to run the risk of a fire, . . . 
FlAy years ago Mr. Disraeli had said there was a niche in the 
temple of Fame for the ruler or Minister who would be the 
first to grapple with the question of military expenditure. He 
wished his right hon. friend would occupy that niche. He had 
hoped that the right hon. gentleman would in his proposals 
have shown a greater desire for the reduction of armaments. 

ParUamenlaij DtbaUz, House of Commons, 
4th Scries, clxx, cols. 3*5-7. 


X15. Sir EDWARD GREY: 

Speech in the House of Commons, 29 March 1909 

I will, in conclusion, submit to the House the general 
viesvs on which I approach this great problem. There are 
those \vho Uke and those who dislike naval and military 
expenditures; there arc those who like the martial spirit and 
those who dislike it. Well, Sir, the martial spirit, I should 
be the last to deny, has its place, and its proper place, in 
the life of a nation. . . . That I sjmpathise wlh entirely, 
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but I would ask the people to consider to what consequences 
the growth of armaments has led? The great countries of 
Europe are raising enormous revenues, and something like 
half of them is being spent on naval and military prepara* 
tions. You may call it national iiuurancc, that is perfectly 
true, but it is equally true that half the national revenue of 
the great countries of Europe is being spent on what is, after 
all, preparations to kill each other. Surely the extent to 
which this expenditure has grown really becomes a satire 
and a reflection on civilisation. Not in our generation, 
perhaps, but if it goes on at the present rate at which it has 
recently increased, sooner or later I believe it will submerge 
that civilisation. . . . Sooner or later, if it goes on at this 
rate, it must lead to national bankruptcy. 

Is it to be wondered that the hopes and aspirations of the 
best men in the leading countries arc devoted to trying to 
find some means of checldng it. Surely that is a statement of 
the case in which, however attached a man may be to what 
1 may call the martial spirit, he may at least see that the 
whole of Europe is in the presence of a great danger. But, 
Sir, no country alone can save that. If we alone, among 
the Great Powers, gave up the competition and sank into a 
position of inferiority, what good should we do? None 
whatever—no good to ourselves, because we cannot realise 
great ideals of social reform at home when we arc holding 
our existence at the mercy, the caprice if you like, of another 
nation. That is not feasible. If we fall into a position of 
inferiority our self-respect is gone, and it removes that 
enterprise which is essential both to the material success of 
industry and to the carrying out of great ideals, and you fall 
into a state of apathy. We should cease to count for anything 
amongst the nations of Europe, and we should be fortunate 
if our liberty was left and we did not become the conscript 
appendage of some stronger Power. That is a brutal way of 
stating the case, but it is the truth. It is disagreeable that it 
should be so, but in matters like this I know of no safe way 
except to look at what is disagreeable frankly in the face, 
and to state it, if necessary, in its crudest form. 

Speeches on Fereign Affairs, by Sir Edward 

Grey, cfL P. Knaplund (1931), pp- 142-3- 
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116. Sir EDWARD GREY: 

Speech in the House of Commons, 13 March 1911 

If you are to have these great burdens of force piled up 
in times of peace, as it has been in the last generation, it 
will become intolerable. There are those who think it will 
lead to war precisely because it is becoming intolerable. I 
hear it said that as the burden grows it will be felt so strongly 
that some nation will seek relief in war. I think it is much 
more likely that the burden will be dissipated by internal 
rcvoluUon. . . . But it does not follow from that that one 
nation can, as the hon. members who moved and seconded 
this Resolution suggested, put a stop to the rivalry by 
dropping out of the race. If one nation, and especially a 
nation of this kind, dropped out of the competition, I do not 
believe we should be serving the purpose of which I have 
been speaking by reducing the general rivalry. On the 
contrary, it might very well be that if one nation dropped 
out of the competition it might momentarily give a spurt of 
expenditure in some other. 

The hon. member for Merthyr Tydvil (J. Keir Hardie) 
spoke not more strongly than I have spoken of the growing 
feeling there was against this policy of expenditure, and he 
spoke of the Socialist vote. Yes, but that growing feeling 
must find its expression and make itself felt not in one 
country alone but in countries simultaneously. He spoke of 
the growth of the Socialist vote, but it had no effect on the 
passing of the German Navy Estimates the other day. And 
until that feeling has reached greater power in the nations 
generally than it has at the present time, we shall not reap 
the benefit of it. 

PaTliameitiarjf Debates, House of Commons, 
5th Scries, xxii, cols. 1985-6. 


117. Sir JOHN BRUNNER, President of the National 
^yJiAnnual Meeting 

Leeds, 26 November 1913 

The Prime Minister ... has told you, in public speech 
at the Mansion House but a few days ago, that it is your duty 
l-T.—16 
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to take counsel together to secure a saner and more fruitful 
appropriation of the vast sums we are pouring out in prepar¬ 
ing for war. I hate this gross, growing, mad expenditure. 
Sir Edward Grey told us in the House of Commons that the 
hideous expenditure of Christendom in preparing for war 
will, if not checked, submerge civilisation, I warn you to 
resist the secret international organisation of the makers of 
war material in Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Turkey, 
America, Canada and England, whose object is to promote 
suspicion and misunderstanding- I warn you that the daily 
Press of all these countries will be suborned in the future, as 
it has been in the past, and induced to publish statements 
inciting to international hatred. It is a devil’s business. I 
warn you that the Governments of these countries, our own 
included, may be influenced, as they have already been 
influenced, by these statements of the Press. Our answer to 
Mr. Asquith is that he himself, as the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, has already indicated other saner and more fruitful 
appropriations of these vast sums, and we shall promise 
him our united, ardent support in their adoption. We are 
for peace, we are intent upon securing ample food, whole¬ 
some houses, the cultivation of health in body and mind. 
We desire the blessings of dtulisation for every home and 
every family. With all the warmth of my heart, with all the 
force of my mind, I commend to you the final Resolution 
which will come before this meeting; 

‘That this Council views with grave anxiety the 
continued growth in armaments, which, unless checked, 
must inevitably lead to an increase in taxation. The 
Council expresses its most earnest hope that, in view of 
the conspicuous improvement in the relations between 
Great Britain and fordgn Powers, no opportunity will be 
lost in continuing to press forward friendly negotiations 
with these Powen, in order that an end may be put to 
suspicion and misunderstanding, the most fruitful causes 
of the disastrous rivalry in armaments between the nations 
of Europe. . . 

Annual Report of the National Liberal Federation 
for T913, pp. 47-8, 62. 
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7. FOREIGN POLICY 

118. Debate on the Foreign Office Estimates, 

House of Commons, 22 July 1909 

w 

J. M. Robertson (Tyneside). If the policy of the Foreign 
Secretary has committed this country to an alliance vdth 
France in a European vwir, irrespective of the merits of the 
dase, I think that vtrould be a departure from Liberal 
traditions. A great deal has been said on the traditions of 
Liberal foreign policy. What is the Liberal tradition as to 
foreign policy? (Cries of‘Non-intervention ’ and ‘Freedom ’.) 
To say that Liberal foreign policy is freedom is to use the 
idlest of rhetoric. The practical tradition of Liberal foreign 
policy is non-intervention in foreign affairs. (An Hon. 
Member: ‘Was that Palmerston’s policy?’) Palmerston’s is 
exactly a case which is to be rejected as really representative 
of Liberal tradition. If any man is to be taken as represent¬ 
ative of Liberal foreign policy,it is Richard Cobden. ... The 
only consistent attitude is to denounce intervention, whether 
democratic or anU-dcmocratic. If England learned any lesson 
from the French Revolution, h was that neither side does 
well to interfere. 

( 0 ) 

Arthur Ponsonby (Stirling Burghs). I think it would be 
nothingshorl of a calamity if this debate terminated without 
a single voice being raised from the Liberal side of the 
House in protest against the \'isit of the Czar. . . . The 
very large body of Liberal opinion in this country will feel 
very strongly the contrast between the tone of the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman today (Sir E. Grey) and the 
ringing tones of Mr. Gladstone, The strength of our diplo¬ 
macy, the force of our opinion in the councils of Europe, 
depends on the detached, disinterested, humanitarian rfews 
we have taken in upholding the freedom of dm^rntrodden 
peoples. Take, for instance, the history of the last fifty 
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years, whether in Italy, in the Lebanon, Bulgaria, Armenia 
or Macedonia. I am afraid the modern idea is to disapprove 
the humanitarian view and sympathetic attitude of those 
who appreciate the liberties of the people and to put in its 
place the force of Empire and of armaments. If anybody 
thinks that our diplomacy is strengthened by the number 
of our Dreadnoughts, I fancy they will find themselves very 
much mistaken. Throughout the last half-century it has been 
to our credit that the greatest success we have had has been 
our strong feeling of humanitarianism and our desire to 
uphold the views of people who arc downtrodden. ^ 

Parliamentaiy Debales, House of Commons, 
5th Series, viii, (a), cols, 717-18; (b), cols. 729-30. 


119. StR EDWARD GREY: 

Speech in the House of Commons, 27 November 1911 

Now let me say a word upon the general aspects of what 
I consider is the proper fordgn policy of this country, and 
what the foreign policy of the Government has been. It is 
said to be, and in a sense that is quite true, a continuation 
of the policy of the Government in which Lord Lansdowne 
was Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Some years ago wc had 
constant trouble and friction with France and Russia. Every¬ 
body remembers it. . . . The relations have been changed 
from those of friction and diGiculty Into relations of friendship, 
and it is well that it has been so, because in different parts 
of the world British interests touch and rub against French 
and Russian interests. . . . 

In addition to that, our friendship with France and Russia 
is in itself a guarantee that neither of them will pursue a 
provocative or aggressive policy towards Germany, who is 
their neighbour and ours. Any support we would give France 
and Russia in times of trouble would depend entirely on the 
feeling of Parliament and public feeling here when the 
trouble came, and both France and Russia know perfectly 
well that British public opinion would not give support to 
provocative or aggressive action against Germany. . . . 

Now let me say this: German strength is, by itself, a 
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guarantee that no other country will desire or seek a quarrel 
with Germany. That is one side of the shield of which 
Germans may well be proud, but I think it ought to be 
remembered by German public opinion that there is 
another side to the shield, and that is if a nation has the 
biggest army in the world, and if it has a very big navy, 
and is going on building a still bigger navy, then it must do 
all in its power to prevent what would otherwise be the 
natural apprehensions in the minds of others. . . . All we 
or the other neighbours of Germany desire is to live with 
her on equal terms. 

There is one foreign policy different to the one which I 
have been endeavouring to sketch to the House, and it 
seems to me to be advocated in some quarters of the country. 
It seems to me to be simply disastrous. It is that we should 
give it to be undentood that in no circumstances, however 
aggressively, provocatively, or wantonly, a friend of ours 
was attacked, we should give our friend any assistance what¬ 
ever. That would be an attempt to revert to what was once 
called a policy of ‘splendid isolation.’ It would deprive us 
of the possibility of having a friend in Europe, and it would 
result in the other nations of Europe, either by choice or by 
necessity, being brought into the orbit of a single diplomacy 
from which we should be excluded. The ideal of splendid 
isolation contemplated a balance of power in Europe to 
which wc were not to be a party, and from which we were 
to be able to stand aside in the happy position of having no 
obligations and being able to take advantage of any difficul¬ 
ties which arose in Europe from friction between opposing 
Powers. That policy is not a possible one now. Any single 
Power that attempted to adopt that policy in Europe to-day 
would be felt as a public nuisance, and if we were that single 
Power, one result would be that in the course of a few years 
we should be building warships not against a two-Power 
standard, but probably against the united navies of Europe. 
As a matter of fact that policy, which would be disastrous, 
is not a policy. It is the negation of a policy, and if it were 
accompanied, as I suppose it would be accompanied, with 
constant criticisms of individual members of the House 
about the internal affairs and proceedings of other Govern- 
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ments, constant pressure upon the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of the day to interfere and make representa¬ 
tions about matters which do not directly concern us, then 
I say that the disastrous consequences of such an attitude of 
mingled interferences and drift would soon become apparent 
in an expenditure on armaments even greater than the 
present expenditure, and sooner or later the very peace that 
people desired to preserve would topple over. Such an 
attitude would not even gain us the friendship of Germany. 

Spieckes on Foreign Affairs, igo4-igi4, by Sir Edward 
Grey, ed. P. Knaplund (1931), pp. 162-6. 


lao. Debate in the House of Commons, 

14 December 1911 

[Thoe ipeeches were made in an adjourned debate on a Qpeftion 
propoted on the 37 November by Sir E. Grey, ‘That the Foreign 
Policy of His Majesty's Government be now considered.'] 

(A) 

JosjAK Wedgwood (Newcastle-under-Lyme). The foreign 
policy of the Government is not a Liberal foreign policy. 
It is not merely a continuation, but it is an accentuation, 
of the foreign policy of our predecessors. Wc have this 
quution of the balance of power raised to a sort of fetish 
which the whole of the Foreign Office staff and the Foreign 
Secretary as well worship, and our foreign policy seems to 
feed the balance of the scales with slices of the Congo or of 
Morocco. \Vhcn it is not a question of the balance of power 
the one other thing that seems to affect our Foreign Office 
policy is that of material British interest. The punuit of 
these two aims . . . was not the Liberal foreign policy, and 
heen until now. It is entirely antagonistic to the 
tradition of Canning and Palmerston and Gladstone. When 
the people of this country sent this Government to power 
in 1906 and again in 1910 it was with the idea of having the 
old Gladstonian and Palmcistoiuan traditions carried out in 
policy as well as in Liberal domestic policy, 
c do not always want to be interfering in petty details, 
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m tapping the barometer on every particular question to see 
whether the Foreign Office is moving on Liberal lines. . . . 
But we think we have a genuine right to say to Liberal 
Ministers, we expect broad Liberal principles to be followed. 
... I am perfectly certain I speak not only for Liberals, 
but for a large number of Conservatives, when I say that 
the majority of Englishmen place the moral results of our 
foreign policy above the material results, and that they are 
more anxious for justice between foreign nations and freedom 
in foreign nations than they are for commercial treaties or 
extra concessions in Africa or Asia or Arabia. I am quite 
cfcrtain the British people would rather have the influence 
of the British Foreign Office directed towards the extension 
of justice than the extension of territory. This being, as I 
think it is, the universal opinion of Liberals throughout the 
country, and the opinion of all that is best of the Conservatism 
of the country as well, I think it right to ask the Government 
what they have done in this direction. How have they in* 
fluenced politics in any corner of the world on Liberal lines? 
How have they increased the ideas of justice between man 
and man? How have they increased principles of freedom 
among the peoples of the world? . . . 

If you look to any part of the world where there have 
been difficulties in the last six years I think you will find it 
difficult to lay your finger upon one spot . . . from China 
to Peru, where the influence of the Liberal Government has 
made anything better or influenced things in the slightest 
degree in a Liberal direction. . . . 

If you go back to the Government of Mr. Gladstone in 
1892 or 1880, or to Palmerston and Gladstone in i860 to 
*872, in every case you find the influence of the Government 
directed towards freedom, and you find on the map of 
Europe some recording testimony of their work for freedom 
and liberty and justice. It is only in the case of this Govern¬ 
ment that you cannot point to anything . . . The fact of 
the matter is that the Foreign Office itself and the whole 
of (ko Foosigo js.vd iis ere Ssr roo 

aristocratic in tone and illiberal in principle. They are not 
in touch or in sympathy with Liberalism—they do not want 
what we want. . . . You have throughout the whole of 
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this particular Department Conservative sympathies which 
arc directed towards perpetuating the old ideas of foreign 
policy of the previous Conservative Government, and I do 
not see how there is any hope of the Liberal Government 
making foreign policy Liberal as long as they allow the 
Conservative tendencies of the Foreign Office staff to remain 
unchanged. . . . 

The other day there was a cartoon in Punch showing the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs seated at a table with 
cards in his hand, and interfering Radicals looking over his 
shoulder, and he is supposed to say; ‘How do you expect I 
can play the game successfully if I show my cards?’ I think 
that cartoon accurately illustrates the Foreign Office view 
of diplomacy. They think they arc playing a game with 
cards at which nobody is allowed to look* The game they 
are playing is a very silly game: it is a game of concession 
hunters and land grabbers. ... It is about time the people 
of England and Germany insisted upon knowing what it is 
these diplomatists are playing at. They are playing, not a 
national game, but merely a plutocratic financial game. It 
» a game, not of national honour, but of national dishonour. 

(B) 

J. G. Swift MacNeill (S. Donegal). 1 say in the plainest 
possible terms, after an experience of twenty-five years in 
this House, that Parliament might as well not exist so far as 
foreign aifain or foreign relations are concerned. . . . The 
hon. gentleman spoke with a very natural horror at the 
idea that we were drifting into war last July. He might have 
Said that we were drifting into war quite unknown to our¬ 
selves .... even while Parliament was sitting. ^Vhy was 
not Parliament told? Why were not the people given some 
stake in the interests affecting themselves? Are they to be 
treated like children? . . . Until what I have described as 
the cult of m)-stcry is abolished in the Foreign Office really 
we are being led blindfold. . . , 

According to theory the slightest railway or turnpike Bill 
may be investigated in every line and syllable by this House, 
but treaties involving the greatest international obligations. 
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tried not by tests of self-interest alone, but also by the highest 
standards of Britbh honour. For we seek no peace except 
with honour intact. 

The Balance of Power, as a doctrine of English policy, 
was responsible for the long feud with France in the i8th 
century, culminating in the war with Revolutionary France. 
It made the National Debt. It lost England the great lead 
that it had obtained in constitutional liberties and condemned 
us to the worst period of reaction in our history. ... Its 
revival has been the work of the last seven to eight years and, 
we deeply regret to think, has been coincident with the^ 
access to power of the Liberal Government. ^Ve do not say 
that it has been its doing. The doctrine has at all times been 
the greatest enemy of progress. . - . But even if wc admired 
the doctrine as much as wc in fact detest it, it supplies no 
reason why we should take the side of Russia against 
Germany. If Russia wins, there will be the greatest disturb¬ 
ance of the Balance of Power that the world has ever seen. 
The whole condition of our continued existence as an 
Asiatic Power will have to be revised, and over all the world, 
wherever we come into contact with Russia, wc shall have a 
repetition of the self-effacement which we have witnessed 
in Persia. The victory of Germany, on the other hand, would 
in effect be a victory for the principle of the Balance of 
Power, If we believe in thb principle—which wc do not— 
then wc might be for intervention on the side of Germany. 
Because we do not believe in it wc are able, without the 
least misgiving, to counsel neutrality as the right policy for 
this country. 
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in which we, in common with most of the Great Powers, 
guaranteed Belgian neutrality. Arc we not bound by those? 
Let the great Lord Derby answer for us. He was asked in 
1867 whether we were bound by a similar collective guarantee 
in the case of Luxembourg. He said No. ‘ We are bound in 
honour—you cannot place a legal construction on it—to 
sec, in concert with others, that these arrangements are 
maintained. But if the other Powers join with us it is certain 
that there will be no violation of neutrality. If they, situated 
exactly as we are, decline to join, we are not bound single- 
handed to make up the deficiency. Such a guarantee has 
bbviously rather the character of a moral sanction to the 
arrangements which it defends than that of a contingent 
liability to make war. It would, no doubt, give a right to 
make war, but would not necessarily impose the obligation,’ 
And that is the view taken by most international lawyers. 
We are, therefore, absolutely free; there is no entanglement 
in Belgium. 

Then is it honour that we must fight for? No, for honours 
sake we must keep the peace. There are, as Mr. Asquith and 
Sir E. Grey have both told us, no engagements with 
European Powers that should take away our perfect freedom 
of choice. . . . Being free as regards Europe, we are not 
free as regards our own people, but must decide in favour 
of neutrality. For if we decide differently then we violate 
dozens of promises made to our own people, promises to 
seek peace, to protect the poor, to husband the resources of 
the country, to promote peaceful progress. 

The Manchuier GuaTiim (l August I9>4)- 


122. Sir EDWARD GREY: 

Speech in the House of Commons, 3 August 19*4 
I come first to the question of British obligations. I have 
assured the House that if any crisis such as this arose, we 
should come before the House of Commons and be able to 
say to the House that it was free to decide what the Untisn 
attitude should be, that we should have no secret engagwent 
which we should spring upon the House, and tc t c ou 
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, j entered into that engagement, there 

fliat, because we ha _ 

was an oblig^hon and I said to the House was 

What the Pn^ ^ regards our freedom to decide m 
perfectly should be, whether we should intervene 

a crisis what abstain, the Government remained 

-r whether forHori, the House of Commons remains 

perfectly ^e have had a long-standing friendship 

For . But how far that friendship entails 

with every man look into his own heart and his 

obligation* construe the extent of the obligation for 

If I construe it myself as I feel it, but I do not wish to 
non anyone else more than their feelings dictate as to 
Aey should feel about the obligation. The House, 
^dividually and collectively, may judge for itself. ... The 
French fleet is in the Mediterranean, and has for some years 
been concentrated there because of the feeling of confidence 
and friendship which has existed between our two countries. 
My own feeling is that if a foreign fleet, engaged in a war 
which France had not sought and in which she had not 
been the aggressor, came down the Englbh Channel and 
bombarded and battered the undefended coast of France, 
we could not stand aside and sec thb going on with our arms 
folded, looking on dispassionately, doing nothing. . . . 

But I abo want to look at the matter without sentiment 
and from the point of view of Britbh interests, and it is on 


that that I am going to base and justify what I am presently 
going to say to the House. . . . 

We have great and vital interests in the independence— 
and integrity is the least part—of Belgium. . . . Mr. 
Gladstone said: ‘Wc have an interest in the independence 
of Belgium which is wider than that which wc may have in 
the literal operation of the guarantee. It is found in the 
answer to the question whether, under the circumstances of 
the case, thb country, endowed as it is with influence and 
power, would quietly stand by and witness the perpetration 
of the direst crime that ever stained the pages of history, and 
thus become participators in the sin.’ . . . 

the House, from the point of view of Britbh 
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interests, to consider what may be at stake. If France is 
beaten in a struggle of life and death, beaten to her knees, 
loses her position as a Great Power, becomes subordinate to 
the will and power of one greater than herself—if that were 
to happen, if Belgium fell under the same dominating 
influence, and then Holland, and then Denmark, then 
would not Mr. Gladstone’s words come true,* that just 
opposite to us there would be a common interest against the 
unmeasured aggrandisement of any Power? 

It may be said, I suppose, that we might stand aside, 
husband our strength, and that whatever happened in the 
course of the war, at the end of it intervene with effect to 
put things right. ... I do not believe for a moment that 
at the end of this war, even if we stood aside, we should be 
in a position to use our force decisively to undo what had 
happened in the course of war, to prevent the whole of 
the west of Europe opf)ositc to us—if that has been the result 
of the war—falling under the domination of a single Power, 
and I am quite sure that our moral position would be such 
as to have lost us all respect. . . . 

If we did take that line by saying, ‘We will have nothing 
at all to do with this matter’ under no conditions—the 
Belgian Treaty obligations, the possible position in the 
Mediterranean, with damage to British interests and what 
niay happen to France from our failure to support France— 
if we were to say that all those things mattered nothing and 
to say that we should stand aside, we should, I believe, 
sacrifice our respect and good name and reputation before 
the world, and should not escape the most serious and grim 
economic consequences. 

Speeches on Foreign Affms, 1904-1914, by Sir Edward 
Grey, ed. Paul Knaplund (193*). PP- 297-3>5- 


• The reference is to another statement by Gladstone in August 1870 quoted 
W Grey earlier in this speech. Refeiriog to the threat to Belgian independence 
^ted by the Franco-Prussian war, Gladstone dealt first with the Treaty of 
Guarantee of Belgian neutrality rf which Great Britain was a signato^. 
Gladstone then added: ‘There U also this further consideration, the 
force of which we must all feel deeply, and that is, the common interest against 
Uie unmeasured aggrandisement of any Power whatever.’ 
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I. THE END OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE • 

123. J. M. KEYNES: The End of Laissez-Faire 
(1926) 

Let us clear from the ground the metaphysical or general 
principles upon which, from time to time, laissez-faire has 
been founded. It is not true that individuals possess a prescrip¬ 
tive ‘national liberty’ In thdr economic activities. There is 
ne ‘compact’ conferring perpetual rights on those who Have 
or on those who Acquire. Tlie world is not so governed from 
above that private and social interest always coincide. It is 
not so managed here below that in practice they coincide. 
It is not a correct deduction from the Principles of Economics 
that enlightened self-interest always operates in the public 
interest. Nor is it true that self-interest generallyii enlightened; 
more often individuals acting separately to promote their 
own ends are too ignorant or too weak to attain even these. 
Experience does not show that individuals, when they make 
up a social unit, arc always less clear-sighted than when 
they act separately. We cannot therefore settle on abstract 
grounds, but must handle on its merits in detail what Burke 
termed ‘one of the finest problems in legislation, namely, to 
determine what the State ought to take upon itself to direct 
y the public wisdom, and what it ought to leave, with as 
little mtcrference as possible, to individual exertion.’ We 
ave to distinguish between what Bentham, in his forgotten 
ut useful nomenclature, used to term Agenda and 
ge , and to do this without Bentham’s prior assumption 
that interference is, at the same time, ‘generally needless’ 
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and ‘generally pernicious.’ Perhaps the chief task of Econo¬ 
mists at this hour is to distinguish afresh the Agenda of 
Government from the Non-Agenda", and the companion task 
of Politics is to devise forms of Government within a Demo¬ 
cracy which shall be capable of accomplishing the Agenda. 
I will illustrate what I have in mind by two examples. 

I. I believe that in many cases the ideal size for the unit of 
control and organisation lies somewhere between the indi- 
vidualand the modemState. I suggest,therefore, that progress 
lies in the growth and the recognition of semi-autonomous 
bodies within the State—bodies whose criterion of action 
Vvithin their o\vn field is solely the public good as they 
understand it, and from whose deliberations motives of 
private advantage arc excluded, though some place it may 
still be necessary to leave, until the ambit of men’s altruism 
grows wider, to the separate advantage of particular groups, 
classes, or faculties—bodies which in the ordinary course of 
affairs are mainly autonomous within their prescribed 
limitations, but are subject in the last resort to the sovereignty 
of the democracy expressed through Parliament. . . . But 
more interesting than these is the trend of Joint Stock 
Institutions, when they have reached a certain age and 
size, to approximate to the status of public corporations 
father than that of individualistic private enterprise. One of 
the most interesting and unnoticed developments of rwent 
decades has been the tendency of big enterprise to socialise 
itself. A point arrives in the growth of a big institution 
particularly a big railway or big public utility enterprise, 
but also a big bank or a big insurance company—at which 
the owners of the capital, iV. the shareholdcn, arc almost 
entirely dissociated from the management with the result 
that the direct personal interest of the latter in the making o 
great profit becomes quite secondary. 'Vyhen this stage u 
reached, the general stability and reputation of the institu¬ 
tion are more considered by the management than the maxi¬ 
mum of profit for the shareholdcn. The shareholdcn must 
be satisfied by conventionally adequate dividends; but once 
this is secured, the direct interest of the management often 
consists in avoiding criticism from the public and from t e 
customen of the concern. Thb is particularly the case it 
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their great size or semi-monopolistic position renders them 
conspicuous in the public eye and vulnerable to public 
attack. . . . They are, as time goes on, socialising them¬ 
selves. Not that this is unmixcd gain. The same causes 
promote conservatism and a waning of enterprise. In fact, 
we already have in these cases many of the faults as well as 
the advantages of State Sodalism. Nevertheless we see here, 

I think, a natural line of evolution. The battle of Socialism 
against unlimited private profit is being won in detail hour 
by hour. In these particular fields—it remains acute^ else¬ 
where—this is no longer the pressing problem. There is, lor 
instance, no so-called important political question, so 
unimportant, so irrelevant to the re-organisation 
economic life of Great Britcun, as the Nationalisation of the 
Railways. It is true that many big undertakings, particularly 
Public Utility enterprises and other business requiring a 
fixed capital, still need to be semi-socialised. But wc must 
keep our minds flexible regarding the forms of this semi- 
socialism. We must take full advantage of the tendencies o 
the day, and we must probably prefer semi-autonomous 
corporations to organs of the Central Government for 
which Ministers of State are directly responsible. 

I criticise doctrinaire State Socialism, not because it seeks 
to engage men’s altruistic impulses in the service of Sociey. 
or because it departs from laissez-faire, or because it ta es 
away fiom man’s natural liberty to make a million, or because 
it has courage for bold experiments. All these things 1 
applaud. I criticise it because it misses the significance o 
what is actually happening; because it is, in fact, little better 
than a dusty survival of a plan to meet the problems ot 
fifty years ago, based on a misunderstanding of what someone 
said a hundred years ago. Nineteenth-century State Socialism 
sprang from Bentham, free competition, etc., and is in some 
respects a clearer, in some respects a more muddled version 
of just the same philosophy as underlies nineteenth-century 
individualbm. Both equally laid all their stress on freedom, 
the one negatively to avmd limitations on existing freedom, 
the other positively to destroy natural or acquired monopohf*> 
they are different reactions to the same intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere. 
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2. I come next to a criterion oTAgenda which is particularly 
relevant to what it is ui^ent and desirable to do in the near 
future. We must aim at separating those services which arc 
technically social from those which arc technically individual. 
The most important Agenda of the State relate not to those 
activities which private individuals arc already fulfilling, 
but to those functions which fall outside the sphere of the 
individual, to those decisions which are made by no one if 
the State does not make them. The important thing for 
Government is not to do things which individuals arc doing 
already, and to do them a little better or a little worse; but 
tb do those things which at present are not done at all. . . . 
Many of the greatest economic evils of our time are the fruits 
of risk, uncertainty, and ignorance. . . . Yet the cure lies 
outside the operations of individuals; it may even be to the 
mterest of individuals to a^ravate the disease. I believe that 
the cure for these things is partly to be sought in the deliberate 
control of the currency and of credit by a central institution, 
and partly in the collection and dissemination on a great 
scale of data relating to the business situation, including the 
full publicity, by law if necessary, of all business facts which 
U is useful to know. These measures would involve Society 
»n exercising directive intelligence through some appropriate 
organ of action over many of the inner intricacies of private 
business, yet it would leave private initiative and enterprise 
Unhindered. Even if these measures prove insufficient, 
nevertheless they will furnish us with better knowledge than 
We have now for taking the next step. 

My second example relates to Savings and Investment. 

I believe that some co-ordinated act of intelligent judgment 
is required as to the scale on which it is desirable that the 
community as a whole should save, the scale on which these 
savings should go abroad in the form of foreign investments, 
^d whether the present organisation of the investment 
srtarket distributes savings along the most nationally pro¬ 
ductive channels. I do not think that these matters should be 
left entirely to the chances of private judgment and private 
profits, as they arc at present. 

My third example concerns Population. The time has 
already come when each country needs a considered national 
l-T —17 
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policy about what size of Population, whether larger or 
smaller than at present or the same, is most expedient. And 
having settled this policy, we must lake steps to carry it into 
operation. The time may arrive a little later when the 
community as a whole must pay attention to the innate 
quality as well as to the mere numbers of its future members! 

J. M. Keynes, The End of Laissez-Faire {1926). 


124. BritairCs Industrial Future, the Report of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry (The Liberal Yellow Book) , 
(1928) 

The economic order in which the doctrine of laissez-faire 
had its origin has already in large measure passed away. 
The typical unit of production used to be the small firm, 
built up within a generation or two by its ovmer, and 
financed by his savings or those of his immediate connections. 
Very many such businesses, of counc, still remain. But the 
industrial unit which is now predominant is different. The 
ownership of businesses has passed, and is passing in ever- 
increasing degree, into the hands of scattered multitudes of 
shareholders, who have no real opportunity of forming any 
judgment as to the problems or prospects of the undertakings, 
and no effective method of making their opinions felt were 
they able to form any. Management is in the hands of 
salaried persons; decisions of policy arc left to men who are 
not staking their fortunes on being right, as did the founder 
of a one-man business. One consequence of these changes 
is that the inefficient producer is no longer speedily elimin- 

And the increase in the scale of the producing unit has of 
l^e been very rapid. In some industries, amalgamations and 
a.bsorptions have created businesses ten, twenty, or fifty 
times as vast, in their capital resources, in their labour force, 
in the dimensions of their trade, as any that would have been 
thought possible half a century ago. 

Whole tracts of industrial enterprise, again, have already 
passed, by common consent, out of the sphere of purely 
private enterprise. We shall analyse the many intermediate 
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forms ^ of management which have sprung up, almost 
unnoticed, between the business under purely private 
control and the business under direct State or municipal 
control. . . . 

A further great change, that goes far to decide the 
character of the modern world, is the establishment of 
political democracy. . . , There is now felt to be something 
inconsistent between the industrial status of the worker as a 
factory ‘hand,’ subject to strict discipline and holding his 
employment on the most precarious of tenures, and his 
political status as a free and equal citizen and a maker 
And unmaker of governments. To a certain extent this 
inconsistency is inherent in the necessities of industrial 
organisation. No good can come, as even the controllers of 
Soviet Russia have had to recognise, of blurring the distinc- 
tion between those whose function is to conceive and to plan 
and those whose function is to execute their plans. Nor is 
there anything to be gained by applying blindly the political 
devices of the public meeting and the ballot box to the quite 
different problems of industrial life. It would, we think, be 
and dishonest to hold out hopes to the ordinary man 
that he will ever be in a position to choose at each moment 
of the day whether he will do this thing or that, or even to 
take a direct part in the election or dismissal of those from 
whom he receives his immediate instructions. But it is not 
Unreasonable to hope and to plan both that he shall take a 
direct part in framing and administering the code of 
discipline under which bis daily work must be done and 
also that, through the organisation which he has built and 
the leaders in whom he has confidence, he shall come to 
exercise an increasing influence on the wider government 
hoth of the business unit and of the whole industry of which 
he forms part. 

The State here, from the very nature of the case, can do 
little; but it can do something, and the nation should resolve 
that something shall be done. . . . 

Our conclusion then is not the rough-and-ready rule that, 
since so much already has been done in llie direction of 
State action, the simplest course is to do the rest and to 
uationalisc everything. Individual management and the 
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compttiiion on which it « hatrd ftJH work rrawnaUy well 
within a wide ranRc of miKcIlancnut induttrics. Tlify are 
an unrivalled method for rmunn); the dccrntraliutlon of 
manaRcmcnt—that u, for rmuring that pm-ff and rrspomi* 
bilily ihould l>r eanriied at near at pottiblc 10 the act to be 
performed, and not through a long line of inietmediariei. 
'Hiey art an excellent meant for lecttring a wriety of 
eaperiment, and for trying out the comparative efhciency 
both of methodt and of men. 'fhey provide, though with 
tome friction and Inequality, the only practicable method 
which hat yrt been luggettetl of ea-alualinc the variottt 
goods and services which it it the function of indiutry tA 
supply. We regard, therefore, the direct management of 
industries by Dcpartmenit of Swte, or agencies analogoui 
to them, a\ frixii fani undesirable and likely m remain the 
exception rather than the rule. 

kaced liy these conditions in motlem indiutry, convtncnl 
that our present social order denies a real liberty to a great 
proportion of the population, anxlout to eiTect the rtformt 
that are necessary without at the same lime injuring the 
springs of such efficiency {and it it not small) as that order 
retains, we have framed the comiructivc propoub, touching 
the rnany parti of the one great problem, which this book 
contains, financial and industrial reforms, international 
trade and national de%xIopmeni, the jusicr distribution of 
wealth, the worker’s right to be a cilUrn, and not merely a 
subject, in the w-orld of producuon~ihc mc.asurea we 
advocate in relation to all these things spring from one clear 
purpose. \Vc believe with a p.sxiionaic faith that the end of 
an political and economic action is not the perfecting or 
the perpetuat ion of this or that piece of mechanism or organ¬ 
isation, but that mdiridual men and women may haw life, 
and that they may hav-c it more abundantly. 

Britain'! Indtatrial Futmt (igsR), Introduction. 
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125. J. M. KEYNES AND H. D. HENDERSON: 

Can Uqyd George Do It? 

(>929) 

[‘Can Lloyd George Do It?‘ referred to a pledge which Lloyd George 
had given that if the Liberal Parly formed the Government after the 
general election of 1929 it would be ready %vith plans which would reduce 
the number of unemployed to normal proportions within a year. Detailed 
plans had been put forward in the ‘Orange Book,' We Can Conqtier 
Unimplojment, published in March 1999.] 

’ The Census of Production of 1924 calculated that the 
average value of the net annual output of a British working¬ 
man when employed is about ;^220. On this basis the waste 
through unemployment since 1921 has mounted up to 
approximately ;£2,000,000,000, a sum which would be 
newly sufficient to build all the railways in the country 
twice over. It would pay off our debt to America twice 
over. It is more than the total sum that the Allies are asking 
from Germany for Reparations. 

It is important to know and appreciate these figures, 
because they put the possible cost of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
schemes into its true perspective. He calculates^ that a 
development programme of ;(Jioo,ooo,ooo a year will bring 
back 500,000 men into employment. This expenditure is 
not large in proportion to the waste and loss accruing year 
by year through unemployment, as can be seen by comparing 
it with the figures quoted above. It only represents 5 per 
cent of the loss already accumulated on account of unemploy¬ 
ment since 1921. It is equal to about 2^ per cent of the 
national income. If the experiment were to be continued at 
the rate of 00,000,000 per annum for three ^ 

the whole of it were to be entirely wasted, the annual interest 
payable on it hereafter would increase the Budget y css 
than 2 per cent. In short, it is a very modest programme. 
The idea that it represents a desperate risk to cure a modcra e 
mdl is the reverse of the truth. It is a negligible nsk to cure a 

i^onstrous anomaly. ,. n 

Nothing has been included in the programme which 
cannot be justifted aj worth doing for in own sake. Yet eien 
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if half of it were to be wasted, we should still be better off. 
Was there ever a stronger case for a Uttic boldness, for 
taking a risk if there be one? 

It may seem very wise to sit back and wag the head. 
But while we wait, the unused labour of the workless is not 
piling up to our credit in a bank, ready to be used at some 
later date. It is running irrevocably to waste; it is irretrievably 
lost. Every puff of Mr. Baldwin's pipe costs us thousands of 
pounds. . . . 

So in the end we have the wont of all worlds. The 
country is backward in its equipment, instead of being 
thoroughly up to date. Business profits arc poor, with the 
TOult that the yield of the income tax disappoints the 
(chancellor of the Exchequer, and he is unable cither to 
re icve the taxpayer or to push forward with schemes of 
social reform. Unemployment is rampant. This want of 
prMpcniy actually diminishes the rate of saving and thus 
deteau even the original object of a lower rate of interest. 
So rates of interest are, aAer all, high. 

t u not an accident that the Conscr\'ativc Government 
nave landed us in the mess where we llnd ourselves. It is the 
natural outcome of their philosophy: 

K- , *«lcphoncs or electricity, 

because this will raise the rate of interest.' 

ou must not hasten svith roads or housing, because this 
use up opportunities for employment which we may need 
in later yean.’ 

^ employ every one, because this will 

cause inflation.’ 

will'^pry?'^** invest, because how can you know that it 

anything, because this will only mean 
that you can’t do something else.’ 

Pirst! The policy of maintaining a million unem- 

therrforrprrbr^oatg""" 

This IS What we are being fed with. 

cy arc s ogans of depression and decay—the timidities 
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and obstructions and stupidities of a sinking administrative 
vitality. 

Negation, Restriction, Inactivity—these are the Govern¬ 
ment’s watchwords. Under their leadership we have been 
forced to button up our waistcoats and compress our lungs. 
Fears and doubts and hypochondriac precautions arc keeping 
us muffled up indoors. But wc are not tottering to our graves. 
We arc healthy children. We need the breath of life. There 
is nothing to be afraid of. On the contrary. The future 
holds in store for us far more wealth and economic free¬ 
dom and possibilities of personal life than the past has ever 
bffered. 

There is no reason why we should not feel ourselves free 
to be bold, to be open, to experiment, to take action, to try 
the possibilities of things. And over against us, standing in 
the path there is nothing but a few old gentlemen tightly 
buttoned-up in their frock coats, who only need to be treated 
'vith a little friendly dbrespcct and bowled over like 
ninepins. 

Quite likely they will enjoy it themselves, when once they 
have got over the shock. 

J. M. Keynes, Essays in Persuasion 
(» 93 >)» PP- >t 9 ‘ 34 - 


126. SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE: 

Full Employment in a Free Society 

(1944) 

In the war against unemployment, controlled location of 
industry and organised mobility of labour are minor 
tncasures. The main measure is the ensuring of adequate 
total outlay at all times. The fint condition of full cmploy- 
»ncnt is that total outlay should always be high enough to 
set up a demand for products of industry which cannot be 
satisfied without using the whole man-power of the country, 
only so can the number of vacant jobs be alwa)'s as Jiign 

ns or higher than the number of men looking for JO ‘ ' 

Who is to secure that the first condition, of adequate tota 
outlay at all-times, is satisfied? The answer is tliat this musi 
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be made a responsibility of the State. No one else has the 
requisite powen; the condition will not get satisfied 
automatically. It must be a function of the State in future 
to ensure adequate total outlay and by consequence to 
protect its citizens against mass-unemployment, as definitely 
as it is now the function of the State to defend the citizens 
against attack from abroad and against robbery and violence 
at home. . . . 


Acceptance of this responsibility by the State docs not 
mean that all outlay is made by the State or controlled by 
it. In a free society the greater part of the total outlay on 
which employment depends will be the spending of ihcif 
personal income by private citizens. In a society which 
prcscr\’es a large measure of private enterprise in industry, 
a substantial part of the total outlay will take the form of 
private bminess investment. Acceptance by the State of 
responsibility for adequacy of total outlay does not settle 
what steps shall be taken to fulfil that responsibility. For 
full employment the total outlay must be equal to the output 
cap^acity of the nation, but the total can be built up in many 
difTcrent ways out of the difTcrent kinds of outlay. The 
tale may seek to increase total outlay by encouraging 
pnvate consumption or private investment, by undertaking 
additional public spending out of revenue or from loans, 
y cvclopmg exports, or by a combination of any or all of 
these methods. There arc several alternative routes to full 
emp oyment. The best route depends on the circumstances 

0 the time and country in question. . . . 

ttack on Want means doing not less than is proposed in 
Insurance and Allied Services to 
hiitinT everyone, on condition of working and contri- 
work, an income sufficient for his 
sicknp«"n^ ^ j ^ family when for any reason, of 
withsnriaK* '"*'°^'^ttSe>oruncmploymcnt, he cannot work; 
needpH 1 against intemiption of earnings there is 

pS.I tavanc, paid both wh«„ tha 
however tar ^ tie is not earning, to ensure that, 

rJoU 'WW need ever go hungry or 

Dlovment Want we shall also strike a blow at uncm- 

ployment. Sociai security nrean, a redistribution of ineonie, as 
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between times of earning and not earning, and as between 
richer and poorer. It means more spending and steadier 
spending. 

Attack on Disease requires both cure and prevention. 
For cure there is needed a National Health Service ensuring 
adequate treatment of all kinds for everybody without a 
charge on treatment, as proposed in my Report on Social 
Insurance and in the Government White Paper. But 
removal of economic barriers between the patient and treat¬ 
ment is only a minor step, even for cure of disease. The real 
^task lies in the organisation of the health service; the building 
and equipping of many more and better hospitals and clinics, 
the recruitment and training of doctors, dentists and all their 
assistants. And before cure of disease comes prevention. This 
goes far beyond the development of what is ordinarily known 
as public health service, important as that is. It means taking 
steps to make good housing, good food and other necessary 
conditions of health available for all. ... In regard to 
food, war experience has shown the advantage of a nutrition 
policy based on science. There are many converging reasons 
desire to improve the feeding of our people, of desire to 
make a prosperous agriculture in Britain, of desire to stabilise 
cost of living—for continuing after the war, not the 
rationing and restrictive side of the Ministry of Food, but 
the bulk purchasing of supplies and their distribution at 
controlled prices . . . which, if necessary, may be lowered 
by a subsidy. The same method can be applied to coal and 
to other necessaries. ... 

The greatest opportunity open in this country' for raising 
|he general standard of living lies in better housing, for it is 
m their homes and in the surroundings of their homes that 
the greatest disparities between difierent sections of the 
community persist to-day. Better housing means not merely 
better houses, but housing in the right environment, in the 
right relation to places of work and recreation and communa 
activity. That depends in turn upon the location of industry, 
population goes where industry* calls it. And industry 
*lepends, among other things, on transport and power 
Housing, Tosvn and Country* Planning, Transport and 
Fewer all hang together in a complex of reltted problems 
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which should come under the general supervision of a Minister 
of National Development, . . . 

The policy of full employment proposed here is a policy of 
socialising demand rather than production. It attacks 
directly the central weakness of the unplanned market 
economy of the past—failure to generate stc.idy efTcctlvc 
demand for its own products. It makes possible the retention 
of competition in meeting social demand. It makes possible 
the retention of private enterprise to discover and develop 
the best technical methods of production, so long as private 
enterprise appears to be the most eiTicicnt agency for that 
purpose. At the same lime, it docs not block the way to' 
socialisation of production in general or in any particular 
industry. It is a policy of doing what must be done under 
any economic system which aims at full employment, namely 
the adjustment of total outlay to the datum of man-power.... 
Nationalisation of the means of production in every industry 
would not be an alternative to the policy of ensuring outlay 
for full employment; it would only change the conditions 
under which that policy had to be pursued. Nationalisation 
of particular industries may be useful as part of this policy 
to help in stabilising investment, but is even less of an 
alternative to it; the adjustment of total outlay to total 
manpower is meaningless, except as a global policy, covering 
the whole of industry. 

The policy proposed here, while suggested by economic 
analysis, is direct and practical and in accord with the 
Iwsons of experience. It is direct and practical, because 
giving employment to building operatives, coal miners, 
apculturists. or any other class of persons depends on 
directing outlay to their products; ensuring employment up 
to given amount depends on guaranteeing a market 
and price. It is in accord with the lesson of repeated experi¬ 
ence of war that full employment is achieved not by sociali¬ 
sation of production, which even in war is still left largely 
m private hands, but by socialisation of effective demand, 
determined by a scale of priorities. That, with a different 
scale ot priorities, to suit peace rather than war, with no 
hnutless demand for war material requiring rationing and 
res nctions elsewhere, with a restoration of all essential 
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Citizen liberties, including free spending of personal incomes, 
IS the essence of what is proposed here. 

Sir William Beveridge, Full Emptoymenl 
in a Free Society, A Summoty (1944), passim. 


2 . THE LEAGUE AND THE PEACE 

127. VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON: 

The League of .Nations 
' (May 1918) 

If the war does not teach mankind new lessons that will so 
dominate the thought and feeling of those who survive it, 
and those who succeed the survivors, as to make new things 
possible, then the war will be the greatest catastrophe as 
well as the most grievous trial and suffering of which man- 
hind has any record. 

Therefore it does not follow that a League of Nations to 
secure the peace of the world will remain impossible because 
it has not been possible hitherto, and I propose in this paper 
So consider shortly, to state rather than to examine (for it 
would take a long time to examine thoroughly) the conditions 
that have not been present before and that are present now, 
or may soon be present, and that arc essential if the League 
of Nations is to become effective. These conditions appear 
to me to be as fblloivs.* 

t. The idea must be adopted with earnestness and convic¬ 
tion by the Executive Heads of States. It must become an 
essential part of their practical policy, one of their chief 
reasons for being or continuing to be responsible for the 
policy of their States. They must not adopt it only to 
render lip service to other persons, whom It is incon¬ 
venient or ungracious to displease. They must lead, and 
not follow; they must compel if necessary, and not be 
compelled. . . • 
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action of each, and may entail some inconvenient obligation. 
The smaller and weaker nations will have rights that must 
be respected and upheld by the League. The stronger nations 
must forego the right to make their interests prevail against 
the weaker by force; and all the Stales must forego the right 
in any dispute to resort to force before other methods of 
settlement, by conference, conciliation, or, if need be, 
arbitration, have been tried. This is the limitation. The 
obligation is that if any nation will not observe this limitation 
upon its national action; if it breaks the agreement which is 
the basis of the League, rejects all methods of peaceful 
settlement and resorts to force, the other nations must, one 
and all, use their combined force against it. The economic 
pressure that such a League could use would in itself be very 
powerful, and the action of some of the smaller States 
composing the League could perhaps not go beyond economic 
pressure, but those States that have power must be ready to 
use all the force, economic, military, or naval, that they 
possess. It must be clearly undentood and accepted that 
defection from or violation of the agreement by one or more 
States does not absolve all or any of the others from the 
obligation to enforce the agreement. . . . 

Peace can never be secured by the domination of one 
county securing its power and prosperity by the submission 
and disadvantage of others, and the German idea of a world 
peace secured by the power of German militarism is imprac¬ 
ticable, as well as unfair and abhorrent to other nations, 
t IS as intolerable and impossible in the svxtrld as despotism 
would be here or in the United States. In opposiUon to this 
SA7^f Germany, the Allies should set forth, as President 

1 on has already set forth, the idea of a peace secured 
by mutual regard^ between States for the rights of each 
an a determination to stamp out any attempt at war, 
as t ey would a plague that threatened the destruction 
of all. . . . 

The establishment and maintenance of a League of 

a 10ns, such as President Wilson has advocated, is more 
important and essential to a secure peace than any of the 
ac ua terms of peace that may conclude the war; it will 
transcend them all. The best of them will be worth little. 
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unless the future relations of States are to be on a basis that 
will prevent a recurrence of militarism in any States. 

Viscount Grey, The League of J{ations ((918), 
pp. 4-15. 


128. GILBERT MURRAY: The League of f'atioTu 
and the Democratic Idea 
(• 9 ' 8 ) 

There is no way out except co-operation. \Vc must face 
’the sacrifice. We must give up some part of our freedom. 
We must be prepared on occasion to allosv a Congress of 
Powers to settle questions which we should prefer to treat 
as purely domestic. We must tame our pride a little. And 
in return we shall both form a habit of friendly consultation 
with other Powers instead of hostile intrigue, and shall be 
saved from the deadly dilemma of cither provoking war by 
making preparations or inviting attack by going unprepared. 
A number of nations which act together can be strong enough 
to check an aggressor though no one of them alone is so 
strong as to threaten its neighboun. • • • 

As to machinery, what is needed in the first place u 
probably a very simple thing: merely an adding together of 
the present arbitration treaUcs, so that the various nations 
which have separately agreed to arbitrate their differences 
shall form a League with mutual guarantees. At present if 
there arc two nations bound by treaty to arbitrate and one 
chooses to break the treaty the offender suffen no penalty. 
He has only one enemy, and that an enemy of his own 
choosing But if there are twelve nations the offender has 
eleven enemies. Again, where there is a Ixaguc of many 
Powen there is no danger, as there may be in a separate 
arbitration ortwoarbitratingPowTnsettlingthcirdifferenccs 
at the exDcnsf <>(& third. Still more important, such a League 
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whose normal business is to think only of their own country’s 
interests. It would consist of men trained and accustomed 
to think for the common good. 

G. Murray, The League of J^aiions and 
the Democratic Idea (1918), passim. 


129. The Manchester Guardian, Leading Article: 

24 June 1919 

What use have we made, what use are we making, of an 
unparalleled victory, an unequalled opportunity? Aparf 
from the negative gain of dire disaster escaped, what fruit 
are we drawing from success, what permanent gain are we 
securing for the world? And it Is here that rejoicing must be 
qualified and heavy doubu recur. We started on the waging 
of the war with high ideals, we entered with ideals yet higher 
and clearer on the making of the peace. And then—what 
happened? It would be hard, perhaps, fully to explain, still 
more to justify, but in the six or seven months of discussions 
and of bargaining among the victors the best fruits of victory 
have somehow disappeared, and the peace which emerges 
is not the peace we had promised ounclves or, as the enemy 
bitterly urges, the peace which we had promised them. 
The peace we had hoped for would have been one which 
so far as possible presented elements of finality, which had 
careful regard, therefore, to the deeper forces by which 
nations are swayed, and would enlist these on the side of 
peace and of permanence. It would above all have refrained 
from outraging the sense of nationality, that potent emotion 
which holds masses of men of like tradition and sentiment 
together and renders them capable of unlimited endurance 
and unlimited sacrifice. We have not done this. We have, 
indeed, freed more than one oppressed nationality and 
created new States, but at more than one point we have 
needlessly and flagrantly violated the national sense of 
existing States, and above all of Germany, the greatest of 
them. It IS a capital error which not only violates the prin- 
ciplc on which we professed to act but introduces an element 
0 instability into the whole structure of the peace which 
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goes far to destroy its value. Again, the peace was to have 
marked and established the triumph of democracy, but what 
is democracy apart from the democratic spirit? And that 
spirit implies the sense of common interest and of mutual 
good will. How much of these has gone to the making of the 
peace, how much of them will remain to cement it? How 
much thought has been bestowed on the future of the German 
people in the imposition of an unlimited indemnity, in the 
complicated system of economic restraint and isolation by 
which at the same time their commerce is to be ruined and 
their industries forbidden to expand? It may be said that to 
ask for any such consideration, even though the common 
interest of the world demanded it, Irom peoples who have 
suffered as the French and to a less extent we ourselves have 
suffered, is to ask too much from human nature. We do not 
believe it. The real derhocratic forces in all the countries, 
here, in France, in Italy, have in this matter gone far in 
advance of their rulers. Had they had the making of the 
peace it would have been far and away a better, a juster, a 
wore stable. 

The ManehetUr Guardian (24 June 1919)* 

* 30 - J. M. KEYNES: The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
(December 1919) 

I do not intend to enter here into details, or to attempt a 
revision of the Treaty clause by clause. I limit myself to 
three great changes which are necessary for the economic 
* ® of Europe, rclatine to Reparation, to Coal and Iron, 
and to Tariffs, ... 

By feing the Reparation payments well within Germany s 
capacity to pay, we make possible the renewal of hope and 
enterprise within her territory, we avoid the perpetual 
notion and opportunity of improper pressure arising out of 

reaty clauses which are impossible of fulfilment, and wc 
render unnecessary the intolerable powers of the Reparation 

Commission. 

By a moderation of the clauses relating directly or indirectly 
*0 coal, and by the exchange of iron ore, we permit the 
continuance of Germany’s industrial life, and put limits on 
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whose normal business is to think only of their own country’s 
interests. It would consist of men trained and accustomed 
to think for the common good. 

G. Murray, Tht League of }iations and 
the Democratic Idea (1918),/amm. 


129. The Manchetler Guardian, Leading Article: 

24 June 1919 

What use have we made, what use arc we making, of an 
unparalleled victory, an unequalled opportunity? Aparf 
from the negative gain of dire disaster escaped, what fruit 
are we drawing from success, what permanent gain are we 
securing for the world? And it is here tliat rejoicing must be 
qualified and heavy doubts recur. We started on the waging 
of the war with high ideals, we entered with ide.ils yet higher 
and clearer on the making of the peace. And then—what 
happened. It would be bard, perhaps, fully to explain, still 
* to justify, but in the sue or seven months of discussions 
and of bargaining among the victors the best fruits of victory 
nave somehow disappeared, and the peace which emerges 
« not the peace we had promised ourselves or, as the enemy 
It cr y urges, the peace which we had promised them. 
I he peace we had hoped for would Jiavc been one which 
so tar as possible presented elements of finality, which had 
are u regard, therefore, to the deeper forces by which 
nations are swayed, and would enlist these on the side of 
. of permanence. It would above all have refrained 
k nationality, that potent emotion 

tncTMk ° j”’^**f* of men of like tradition and sentiment 
rendera them capable of unlimited endurance 
*1^' j We have not done this. We have, 

rrMt,*/! more than one oppressed nationality and 

one point we^have 

existincr flagrantly violated the national sense of 

Sem ft ’ Germany, the greatest of 

ciDlToJ wk-^k '’’Olates the prin- 

of instahil't*^ • P^^^^sed to act but introduces an element 
nstability into the whole structure of the peace which 
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the loss of productivity which would be brought about 
otherwise by the interference of political frontiers with the 
natural localisation of the iron and steel industry. 

By the proposed Free Trade Union some part of the loss 
of organisation and economic efficiency may be retrieved, 
whieh must otherwise result from the innumerable new 
political frontiers now created between greedy, jealous, 
^mature, and economically incomplete nationalbt States. 
Economic frontiers were tolerable so long as an immense 
territory was included in a few great Empires; but they will 
be tolerable when the Empires of Germany, Austria* 
Hungary, Russia, and Turkey have been partitioned between* 
some twenty independent authorities. A Free Trade Union, 
compnsmg the whole of Central, Eastern, and South-Eastern 
Europe. Siberia, Turkey, and (I should hope) the United 
Kingdom, Egypt, and India, might do as much for the 
of the world as the League of Nations 
Itself Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, and Switzerland 
might be expected to adhere to it shortly. And it would be 
greatly to be desired by their friends that France and Italy 
also should see their way to adhesion. 

It would be objected, I suppose, by some critics that such 
an a^angement might go some way in effect towards 
realising the former German dream of Mittel-Europa. If 
o cr countnes were so foolish as to remain outside the 
u Germany all its advantages, there 

g e some truth In this. But an economic system, to 
which every one had the opportunity of belonging and 
which gave special privileges to none, is surely absolutely 
m' of a privileged and avowedly 

imperialisuc scheme of exclusion and discrimination. Our 
attitude to these cmicisnis must be determined by our 
whole moral and emotional reacUon to the future of inter¬ 
national relations and the Peace of the World. If we take 
c view that for at least a generation to come Germany 
cannot be trusted with even a modicum of prosperity, that 
while our recent Allies are angel, of light, all our Vecent 
encmes, Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, and the rest, are 
chddren of the devil, that year by year Germany must be 
kept impoverished and her children starved and crippled. 
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Wlreitcullil,™ then we 

which ^ of this chapter, and particularly 

ta.', matri™,? *“ -B™ a part of he^ 

>1' industrial *”'* “ of livelihood for 

“lions aid ifZh?i'',°‘^ 

Ikt donocrad J„r L another is adopted by 

United States hrav 'wT'and is financed by the 
'*■' iiaShmcTr rP “ deliberately at 

pndict, will not linm'’N^?k-'^‘' ''engeance, I dare 

that finjj .1 P' can then delay for very long 

of ReLon and thf 
Morion of the late r- Revolution, before which the 
will dcstrov nothing, and 

progress of me ■“ '’‘““"'e Ae civilisation and 
'•"“ppoinlm •’’“ng*' *' result 

dont. and believe th',’’,'5,'^“'Ktpccta- 
eouotry promotes ih!! * r' Prospenty and happiness of one 

M felWeremniS? 

J* M. Keynes, The Ecortomie Constqutnett 
o/thePeoit (>919), pp. 844..51. 


>3 «* David lloyd george- 

Speech at the Aldwych Club, London, 

7 November 1937 

is disposed to imagine that 
inning of a ne ^^4 Ac final step. Locarno was the 
r '"“• u' Europe, 

and darkness 

'''Here ^ 

Fon^m^aal" Chamberiain i, a 
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disarmament and arbitration, and that unless it was, it 
would be nothing better than a slobbering melodrama. 
That is my view at the present moment. Sir Austen made 
three allegations against me. First, that I talked with very 
little knowledge of the treaties which I helped to frame; 
second, that I falsely excited hopes which cannot be fulfilled; 
and third, that I falsely and recklessly distributed blame 
which had not been earned. 

Those arc very grave charges against any man, especially 
a man who has wielded vast responsibilities. . . . 

He says that I am ignorant of the treaties. That is very 
odd. I spent six months with President Wilson, Signor 
Orlando, and especially M. Clemenccau, framing the treaties. 
We discussed every sentence of them. I discussed them in 
Parliament, and recently I have renewed my acquaintance 
more than once with these treaties. Yet I know nothing 
about them! Well, it is a serious reflection on my memory, 
if not my intelligence. 

As to the second accusation, that I raised hopes which 
cannot be fulfilled, what arc they? The first was that the 
Allied and conquering countries would fulfil the solemn 
pledge they gave at Versailles—that German, Austrian, and 
oulganan disarmament would be followed by disarmament 
of the conquering countries. . . . 

Is that exciting a false hope? If it is, it is not a hope 
excited by me in a little speech at a League of Nations 
mecung. It is a hope excited by the greatest nations of the 
wor d, through their representatives—signed, sealed, and 
delivered to Germany. Is that denied? 

The next hope I excited which ‘cannot be fulfilled’ is that 

isputes between nadons would, if negotiations failed, be 
re cn-cd for settlement not to machine guns, cannon, bombs 
and poison gas, but to peaceful arbitration based on right, 
reason and judgment. Is that a false hope? Ifit is, God help 
the world. It is a hope we ventured to put In the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and it is enshrined there. The 
third hope was that jagged ends of the treaty, which are 
causing irritation, disturbing the peace of the nations, 
would be put right and smoothed through the agency of the 
League. 
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common people. . . . I challenge the whole attitude of our 
not discussing these things freely and frankly. Complete 
frankness in discussing these things is essential to peace. 
That ‘hush, hush’ policy which prevailed before the war, 
whenever you came to foreign policy, is responsible for the 
death of over ten millions of the young men of Europe. If 
we had had frank discussions of the events which led to the 
war, you svould have had no war. 

The war shattered the Olympian tradition, and rightly so. 
The gods had landed their worshippers in a quagmire of 
blood. There is an attempt to repair and to glue together 
the splinters of the Jovian throne. . . . 

The god who is always piling incense on his own altar is 
a sorry spectacle. I really wish Sir Austen would cultivate a 
little more detachment and not take himself quite so seriously. 
Unless Europe advances beyond Locarno—it is a step— 
unless the advance be towards arbitration and disarmament, 
I say, from a long knowledge of the conditions in Europe, 
war is inevitable. Why, there is no agreement amongst the 
signatories themselves about Locarno. 

Sir Austen, speaking here, never said a word about arbitra¬ 
tion and not very much about disarmament. Guaranteeing 
an eastern frontier of France may lead to war. Arbitration 
can lead to nothing but peace. Arbitration is the only basis 
of disarmament; disarmament is the only guarantee for 
arbitration. And arbitration and disarmament together arc 
the only security for peace. 

Let Sir Amten face these problems. He has rested long 
enough at Locarno. It is no use standing on the shores of 
Maggiore, like a stork on one leg, looking pretcmaturally 
wise, and looking very satisfied because he has swallowed 
one trout. Let him lift up his wngs and proceed on his 
pilgrimage of peace. 

D. Lloyd George, Slings and Arrews, ed. P. Guedalla 
(>929). PP- 179-86. 
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132. PHILIP KERR: The Outlawry of War' 
a Paper read to the Royal institute oflnternational’AfTo* 
13 November 1928 

So long as we admit that war is a rightful nr • • 

method of settling the intemational problems 
munity of nations, armaments will abound • 

siderations will prevail, and war will continue ' ^ ^ 

as in the past, to be the principal plague ofm*^ Y^/uturc, 
made that no State can long survive which t T ’ “ axio* 

*of violence within its own borders. . . . the use 

The inevitable end of any community whi h 

violence within its borders is anarchy and War I • 

the same with the world as a whole. So long as ^ ^ P^^ely 
nised as a rightful method of settling inter-Star^^-^ fccog. 
as it is to*day~-the present-day international 
ever-recurring war must inevitably conti and 

passionate our longing for peace. however 

Let us consider for a moment what the *1 
war means and must mean in practice. In the fi^^®**®**’ of 
spells competitive armaments. That b to sa pi^ce, it 
respecting nation will maintain those arrnam^' *®if- 
believes to be necessary to its security and the!?^ '^^'ch it 
vital interests. . . . Yet no nation can male • of its 

interests secure by means of armaments except},*^ vital 

vital interests of its neighbours insecure. Thij^-^^^ngthe 
increasingly true in a shrinking world m becoming 
interests in trade and property arc stretchio ^ optional 
beyond their own borden. The legalisation or£ farther 
inevitably keeps the world in a fcrmeni of ’^^efbre 
anxiety over tlic preparations svhich other and 

for their own defence. ^*^^kinp 
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When such questions arise, therefore, nations inevitably 
regard them from the standpoint of what will be the con¬ 
sequence of the change proposed on their own security in 
the event of war, and not from the standpoint of justice 
and reason. The fact that war—the law of the jungle—still 
reigns in the international sphere continually operates to 
provoke the fears, grievances and injustices which make its 
use inevitable. 

The advocates of the outlawry of war, therefore, are 
almost certainly right in their conviction that in a world in 
which every nation is armed and in which the use of violence,^ 
in the ultimate resort, is admitted to be lawful, war will in 
fact, in every great crisis, sweep pacific process aside,-just 
as it did in the last fatal weeks of July 1914. There is no 
half-way house in this question. You cannot compromise 
with violence within the State. You cannot compromise with 
violence in the international community. War must be 
‘outlawed’ and ‘delegalised’ or it will master us in the 
future as it has always done in the past. 

So much for the general principle of outlawry. How does 
it differ from the Covenant of the League of Nations? 

The Convenant provides for regular conferences between 
the nations. It creates an admirable system for the investiga¬ 
tion of international disputes, and in appropriate cases for 
their settlement by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, by arbitration, by conciliation, and so forth. It 
prescribes a period of delay, enforceable through economic 
sanctions, during which this pacific procedure can be tried 
to the utmost. But it docs not outlaw war. On the contrary, 
it specifically permits violence as the final arbiter of nations. 
The outlawry school believe that without the addition of the 
outlawry idea the League system will in practice inevitably 
fail, for the reasons I have already given. I think they are 
nght. I believe that until we base all our thinking and action 
on the principle that reason and justice cannot be made to 
prevail in the international sphere until the right to use 
violence is entirely dethroned, we shall in practice be unable 
to escape war. . . 

If any progress is to be made towards the effective outlawry 
of war It will be necessary to draw a clear distinction between 
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war and police force. War is the use of violence as the instru¬ 
ment of national policy: as the means of accomplishing 
some national end. Police force is the use of violence to 
prevent violence from accomplishing anything and to compel 
resort to pacific modes of settlement. The outlawry of war is 
not going to end the use of force in the world any more than 
the creation of the State ends it in the domestic sphere. 
What the State does is to concentrate irresistible force in 
its own hands, and to use it, not to impose the Govern¬ 
ment’s solution, but to prevent the settlement of disputes by 
private violence anywhere within its borders, and to compel 
‘obedience to the decisions of reason and justice as determined 
by tJie law courts and the legislature. It will be just the same 
in a world in which war has been outlawed. As I see it, the 
essence of outlawry is not the abolition of force but the 
determination that international questions shall be settled 
by what may be called constitutional methods, and not by 
the dictation of the stronger or the disputants taking the law 
into their own hands. I think that the recognition of this 
vital distinction between war and police force is essential to 
any further progress towards the genuine outlawry of war. 

League ofNations Union publication, 
No. 2?t {i9a9),pafjim. 


133. The Liberal IVay. A survey of Liberal Policy, published 
by the National Liberal Federation, 1934 
[This survey was drafted by Ramsay Muir.] 

India. Liberalism must desire to satisfy as completely as 
possible the aspirations after national freedom and self- 
government by which the Indian peoples arc now inspired, 
largely through British influence; and it must sympathise 
with the resentment which cannot but be felt by a self-respect¬ 
ing people at the prospect of continued subjection to alien 
control. But it is indispensable that these aspirations should 
be satisfled m such a way as not to imperil the fundamental 
conditions of a free and ordered society—political unity, 
internal peace, and equal laws. Three hundred and twenty 
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millions of people cannot be governed against their will; and 
when they, or the leaders whom they follow, have been 
indoctrinated with the idea of liberty, it is impossible to deny 
their demand. This is the spirit in which Liberalism faces the 
complex and fascinating problem of India. 

India must not be regarded as a British ‘possession’. 
Already she controls her own destiny to so full an extent that 
she can and does impose severe tarifis on British goods in 
order to encourage her own industries; and although Liberals 
(but not Protectionists) may reasonably hold that in doing 
so she is not serving the true interests of her own people, yet 
that is now her own business, and we have neither the right* 
nor the power to prevent It. Already she is recognised .as a 
member of the League of Nations on equal terms with other 
nations. And while Britain still plays a vital, though a 
diminishing, part in the direction of India’s destiny, her 
function IS not that of a Sovereign Power, but that of a 
trustee upon whom history has imposed the duty of helping 
India to advance with safety along the difficult and (to her) 
untned path of self-government. The supreme necessity is 
that the inevitable transiUon should be made in such a way 
as not to disorganise Indian society, and not to imperil public 
order, or destroy the country’s credit; and that India should 
continue to be a member, and become an equal and willing 
partner, in that fellowship of peace and liberty which is the 
Bntish Empire. 

'^BackwardPeaples.ln. the administration of those colonies 
an ependencies which are predominantly inhabited by 
p^itive pcopl«, two principles have been established by 
i era um dunng the nineteenth century. They have 
replaced the regime of pitiless exploitation which marked 
e re ations of the European peoples with native races 
aunng the modem age, and which found its ugliest ex- 
p ession in the slave-trade. In the mandatory clauses of the 
t-ovenant, th«e principles have been in effect adopted by 
e eague of Nations, as the rules which ought to govern 
the trcMmcnt of.ubject peoples by ruling races. 

4 A these territories must not be 

PO**^sions’ of the ruling Power, to be used 
0 c y in its interest: they must be regarded as held in trust 
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for the simple peoples who inhabit them. It is the duty of 
the Government of such lands to protect the native peoples 
in their rights, to secure to them a sufficiency of land for 
their needs, to safeguard them agaimt exploitation, to habit¬ 
uate them to a regime of lav/, to provide them with education, 
and to lead them gradually into a civilhed wa.y of life without 
any sudden or violent break-up of their traditional loyalties. 
On the whole, this principle has been successfully applied in 
most of the British colonics. . . • 

The difficulty of dealing fairly with the native population 
is greatest in those districts, such as Kenya, which are suitable 
* for the permanent residence of white men, and in which 
therefore white men and backward peoples have to live 
together; and in these cases some unjust exploitation has 
taken place which it is the duty of the ruling ^ 

prevent. But in other regions, such ^ Nigena, the principle 
of trusteeship for native nghts has been carried out in the 
Spirit and the letter. . . 

^Thc second principle is ' the 
of these territories v 

the development ,5 native 

subject always to fair d ^ , . , f^Pulations. 

But this work must not be mte«s, of 

tberuiingcount^,ormad»mo-^^^^ 

»S 7 aXonopolise so 

regions as Z 2^™ of 

these «gionsmust bc r^ behalf of hI'’" behalf 

of the native m j principle has bei^ at 

larp. U^til qmte ^ J Wenuti- 

cally earned ’ ntoniesonthcsametermsasRr:.-. ^ been 
admitted to thmeOT ,hn colonie,, b" * badeis. 

The result has ^ increased their „ ‘t has 

enlarged *“'■ ™,, (he rvorld as a whole-ji^Perity; it 
has been benef.ctal 
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trade, might change the attitude of the world and awaken 
widespread hostility. 

These are the principles which Liberalism established, 
and to which Liberalism must adhere, in the administra¬ 
tion of dependencies not yet ripe for self-government. To¬ 
day these principles are being abandoned. They must be 
restored. 

T/u Liberal IVay (1934), pp- 
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134. J. M. KEYNES: Am I a Liberal? 

An Address to the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge, 

«9*5 

■ Civil and Religious Liberty, the Franchbe, tb' 
Question, Dominion Seir-govcmmcnt, the Power of the 
House of Lords, steeply graduated Taxation of Incoines 
and of Fortunes, the lavish use of the Pubhc Revenue for 
■Social Reform,' that is to say, Soc.al ” J 

Unemployment and Old Age, , sueral^Partv 

Public HmUK— all these causes for the Liberal Party 

fought are successfully achieved or arc obsolete 
lyugiii. oic auvv / . ... ^j,at rcmainJ? Some 

common ground of all parties . k»1}.v^ that 

will sav the Land QuesUon. Not 1 -for I bebeve that 

importance. I see only two pi Question and Free 

platform still seaworthy-thc ^ ^ 

Trade. And of'h'se There were always 

and living Po’""' ; Trade—the lauire-/«iVr argument 

two argumenu ""'b to the Liberal individualists, 
which appealed an on the beneiiu which flow 

and the economic . jb fBourees where it has a 

from each f„„ger believe in the political 

comparative j—^ne rf Free Trade adorned. I 

philosophy whic id he long tun and in general, 

ht'lhe'orfr^licy 'vbleh is technically sound and intellect- 

ually nght. . • • Liberalism to be? On the one side. 

What then entity-with a Right of Die- 

Conser>'aUsm , and passion, and a Left of what 

Hards, to give , of educated, humane, Con- 

one may call the oesi 
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servative Free-Traders, to lend it moral and intellectual 
respectability. On the other side. Labour is also well defined 
—^with a Left of Catastrophists, to give it strength and 
passion, and a Right of what one may call the ‘best type’ of 
educated, humane Socialistic Reformers, to lend it moral 
and intellectual respectability. Is there room for anything 
between? Should not each of us here decide whether we 
consider ourselves to be ‘the best type’ of Conservative 
Free-Traders or ‘the best type’ of Socialistic Reformers, 
and have done with it? 

Perhaps that is how we shall end. But I still think that 
there is room for a party which shall be disinterested as ' 
between classes, and which shall be free in building the futpre 
both from the influences of Die-Hardism and from those of 
Catastrophism, which will spoil the constructions of each of 
the others. Let me sketch out in the briefest terms what I 
conceive to be the Philosophy and Practice of such a party. 

To begin with, it must emancipate itself from the dead- 
wood of the past. In my opinion there is now no place, except 
in the Left wing of the Conservative Party, for those whose 
hearts are set on old-fashioned individualism and laisstz-fairt 
in all their rigour—greatly though these contributed to the 
success of the nineteenth century. I say this, not because I 
think that these doctrines were wrong in the conditions which 
gave birth to them (I hope that I should have belonged to 
mis party if I had been bom a hundred years earlier), but 
because they have ceased to be applicable to modern con¬ 
ditions. Our programme must deal not with the historic 
mues of Liberalism, but with those matters—whether or not 
they have already become party questions—which are of 
living importance and urgency to-day. . . . 

Half copybook wisdom of our statesmen is based on 
^sumptions which were at one time true, or partly true, 
ut are now less and less true day by day. We have to invent 
new wisdom for a new age. And in the meantime we must, 

1 we are to do any good, appear unorthodox, troublesome, 
dangerous, disobedient to them that begat us. 

In the economic field this means, first of all, that we must 
n new policies and new instruments to adapt and control 
c wor ing of the economic forces, so that they do not 
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intolerably interfere with contemporary ideas as to what is 
fit and proper in the intensts of social stability and social 

justice. r • 1 

It is not an accident that the opening stage of this political 
straggle, which will last long and take many different lorms, 
should centre about monetary policy. For the most vio en 
interferences with stability and with justice, to which the 
nineteenth century submitted in due satisfaction o e 
philosophy of Abundance, were precisely those which were 
brought about by changes in the price level. But the conse¬ 
quences of these changes, particularly when the Authoriues 
• endeavour to impose them on us in a stronger dose than 
evon the nineteenth century ever swallowed, are intolerab 
to modem ideas and to modem institutions. 

We have changed, by insensible degrees. 
of economic life, our notions of what is rc^onab c 
is tolerable; and we have done this ivithout changii^ our 
technique or our copybook maxims. Hence our tears and 

, M. Keynes, £rj«w in Frrnieriui 

(1930. PP- 3 “ 3 - 3 S’ 
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